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To  My  Children 


RICH  PEOPLE 


It  Was  Sunday  morning,  and  she  was  in  the 
kitchen  fussing  with  the  children's  breakfast: 
steaming  hot-cakes  with  syrup,  rich  cocoa  made 
with  as  much  milk  as  water,  butter -kuch  en ;  and, 
because  she  had  had  a  few  extra  hours  of  work, 
there  were  even  eggs — one  each. 

Mama  put  the  lids  on  the  steaming  pots  and 
pans  with  special  care,  and  turned  off  the  gas. 
Tidying  up  a  bit,  she  tip-toed  over  to  the  front- 
room  and  cautiously  peeped  in. 

Three  tousled  heads,  and  eyes  heavy  with 
sleep,  were  struggling  to  consciousness.  The  en- 
ticing aroma  from  the  stove  lured  them  out  of 
bed.  Mama's  soothing  voice,  as  she  called  to 
them,  heralded  a  happy  day. 

They  burst  in  upon  her  bubbling  with  glee. 
Soon  three  pairs  of  hands  were  splashing  under 
the  kitchen  faucet.  Paul  and  Paulina,  the  twins, 
elbowed  each  other  for  space  while  Greggy,  the 
baby,  struggled  with  his  unruly  pajama-pants. 
Tooth  brushes  and  soap  performed  antics  in  mid- 
air, while  three  clamoring  voices  strove  to  out- 
shout  one  another  to  gain  mama's  full  attention. 
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' '  Mama,  make  him  stop,  lie  is  pushing  me ! ' ' 
pleaded  Paulina,  tooth-paste  oozing  out  of  her 
mouth. 

"Aw  she  got  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed 
again,"  shouted  Paul,  "don't  mind  her,  mama." 

Greggy  still  tossing  with  his  "darned  pa- 
jamas" focused  one  eye  on  the  stove. 

"Mama,  how  many  pancakes  can  I  have? 
Yum!"  He  patted  his  tummy  with  the  hand 
not  engaged  in  holding  together  his  pajamas. 

Paulina  was  plainly  disgusted  with  her  broth- 
ers. "Mama,  why  don't  you  make  them  get 
dressed;  it's  not  nice  to  eat  in  pajamas."  She 
looked  down  at  her  own  shod  feet  and  pinafore 
with  self-satisfaction.  Since  she  became  eleven, 
Paulina  always  got  out  of  bed  a  step  or  two 
ahead  of  the  boys  and  quickly  dressed  behind  a 
door. 

Now  there  was  much  activity  at  the  kitchen 
table :  three  hungry  mouths  attacking  stacks  of 
pancakes ;  three  golden  heads  catching  a  bit  of 
the  morning  sunshine  which  strayed  in  through 
a  little  window  above  them;  three  pairs  of  eyes 
probing  mama's  incessantly.  A  ripple  of  delight 
coursed  through  mama's  being  as  she  watched 
them — delight  tempered  with  a  tinge  of  heart- 
ache. 

Mama  felt  their  poignant  scrutiny  of  her. 
She  sensed  their  every  thought.  She  sensed,  too, 
their  suppressed  curiosity  about  the  money.  Per- 
haps she  should  not  have  hinted  about  the  money. 
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How  hard  it  would  be  to  disappoint  them  now. 
She  knew  only  too  well  what  was  going  on  in 
their  little  hearts  and  minds ;  how  they  loved 
this  day — Sunday;  how  they  doted  on  it.  If  only 
she  could  stay  home  with  them  always.  Ach  Gott, 
will  that  ever  be  possible? 

"Mania,  is  Helena  coming  today!"  Paul  sud- 
denly asked,  with  a  little  annoyance  in  his  voice, 
as  though  an  unpleasant  thought  had  struck  him. 

"I  hardly  think  so,"  said  mama.  "She  is 
awaiting  her  brother  from  over  there ;  he  may 
arrive  now  any  day,  so  I  don't  think  she'll  come 
today." 

"Oh,  goody,  goody!  I'm  glad  she's  not  com- 
ing," blurted  out  Greggy  with  all  the  heartless- 
ness  of  his  seven  years. 

"I  hope  he  cheers  her  up  when  he  comes," 
remarked  Paulina.  Paul  showed  his  feeling  as 
to  Paulina's  wish  by  throwing  her  an  overdrawn 
wink. 

Mama  saw  at  once  that  she  had  a  task  to 
perform.  She  must  somehow  make  the  children 
understand  about  Helena — poor  Helena  appar- 
ently had  lost  her  bearings.  The  twins  were 
twelve;  they  should  understand.  But  she  was 
loath  to  spoil  one  moment  of  this  day  with  her 
children,  even  in  behalf  of  Helena.  And  besides, 
was  she  quite  sure  that  she  herself  understood 
Helena  ?  An  attractive  young  woman  like  that 
should  somehow  find  a  way  to  cope  with  life. 
Helena  should  realize  that  she  is  not  the  only 
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one  living  on  the  ragged  edge  of  existence;  that 
thousands  like  her  had  been  separated  from  the 
idyllic  scenes  of  their  childhood  and  youth  in  these 
ugly  1930 's.  "One  must  master  the  art  of  trim- 
ming one's  sails  to  new  winds."  Going  about  as 
dejected  as  a  frost-bitten  apple  will  not  enhance 
her  chances  of  getting  on,  making  a  livelihood, 
or  meeting  a  life-partner. 

Mama  brushed  these  fretful  thoughts  aside 
and  asked:  "Children,  don't  you  love  Helena, 
ya  nein?"  There  was  a  faint  note  of  reproval 
in  her  voice. 

"She  is  the  cream  in  my  coffee,"  said  Paul, 
pulling  at  Paulina's  curls  teasingly  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eyes,  and  mama  was  completely  dis- 
armed. 

"She  always  makes  you  sad,"  said  Paulina, 
slapping  Paul's  hand  sideways  and  looking  at 
mama  from  under  lowered  eyelids. 

"Well,  anyhow,  when  Helena's  brother  comes, 
she  will  be  real  happy  again,"  said  mama,  "and 
next  time  when  she  comes  we  must  try  to  cheer 
her  up."  Greggy  made  a  wry  face  and  they  all 
burst  out  laughing — for  the  sheer  joy  of  it. 

As  the  high  pitch  of  merriment  subsided 
somewhat,  mama  swept  her  eyes  over  her  little 
domain.  Two  dingy  basement  rooms,  but  what 
couldn't  she  do  with  them  to  make  a  real  home 

if  and  when .    The  curtains  were  not  only 

badly  soiled  but  practically  gone  to  pieces — they'd 
never   survive    another    washing.    If    she    could 
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cover  the  unpainted  floors  with  oil  cloth,  the  place 
wouldn't  look  bad  at  all — not  at  all. 

Hating  to  part  company  with  breakfast,  the 
children  lingered  at  the  table  while  mama  stole 
into  the  front  room  to  make  up  the  beds,  or  per- 
haps more  likely  to  be  alone  with  Ludwig's  photo- 
graph standing  on  the  little  chest  of  drawers. 
Always  when  her  heart  was  heavy  and  things 
troubled  her  mind,  she  would  draw  solace  and 
guidance  from  Ludwig's  brooding  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  follow  her  no  matter  which  way  she 
moved.  She  wondered  if  he  would  have  approved 
of  her  writing  to  the  Strassbergs  for  money.  Yes, 
indeed,  he  would  have  if  he  knew  her  circum- 
stances. And  she  wondered  what  he  would  have 
advised  regarding  Helena.  Her  coming  so  often 
with  downcast  spirit  did  dampen  the  children's 
zest  for  life.  But  Helena  clung  to  her  so;  she 
had  no  one  else. 

Ludwig's  beloved  face  was  encased  in  a  little 
ivory  and  silver  frame,  the  only  ornament  sal- 
vaged from  their  shattered  home.  Its  beauty 
was  hard  on  the  little  shabby  room.  The  soiled 
wall  paper,  the  bare  floor,  the  dilapidated  furni- 
ture contrasted  so  to  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
ivory  and  silver. 

That  little  frame  had  a  way  of  taking  mama 
to  far  places.  It  took  her  back  to  a  glamorous 
past  —  youth,  gaiety,  romance,  security,  hap- 
piness. Yes,  yes,  it  had  all  been  her's  at  one  time. 
But  it  seemed  so  long,  long  ago.    Mama  glanced 
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at  herself  in  a  little  mirror  and  ran  her  hand 
over  her  face,  as  though  to  convince  herself  that 
this  overburdened  widow  of  thirty-three,  with 
graying  hair  and  wrinkled  brow,  was  the  same 
blithe  young  thing  who  came  staring  at  her  out 
of  a  remote  past. 

Mama  was  startled  out  of  her  revery  by  a 
newsboy  yelling:  "Paper!  pa-a-aper!  Sunday 
pa-a-aper!"  Soon  Paul  will  have  to  do  that  too, 
she  thought — a  little  sharp  pain  darting  through 
her. 

She  joined  the  children  with  a  deliberate  show 
of  gaiety.  After  running  her  fingers  through 
Paul's  hair  playfully,  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves 
to  attack  a  stack  of  dishes.  "Get  towels,  every 
one  of  you." 

Paulina,  who  for  the  most  part  managed  to 
put  miles  between  herself  and  dirty  dishes,  sud- 
denly found  many  "important"  things  to  do — 
what  with  that  box  of  beads  Helena  had  given  her 
to  string,  loads  of  things  to  paste  into  her  scrap 
book,  and  whatnot. 

Paul  and  Greggy  claimed  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  their  unsuitable  attire.  It  was  well 
enough  to  eat  in  pajamas,  but  it  would  be  shock- 
ingly undignified  to  wipe  dishes  while  so  scantily 
clad. 

Mama  "shoo-shooed"  them  all  into  the  front 
room  out  of  her  way  and  went  at  her  weekly 
kitchen-polishing-up,  humming  a  gay  little  tune 
as  she  worked.  Yes,  indeed,  on  Sunday  home  was 
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home  ,with  mama  there  to  look  after  their  needs. 
On  Sunday,  too,  Paul  and  Paulina,  the  twins,  and 
Greggy,  the  baby,  had  a  better  chance  to  con- 
template their  mama  at  close  range,  to  wonder 
about  her — her  benign  manner  in  the  face  of  all 
her  hardships;  her  strange  insistence  on  speak- 
ing in  her  native  tongue ;  her  alternating  sadness 
and  gaiety. 

During  the  week  she  was  a  remote  creature, 
going  off  as  she  did  to  her  scrubbing,  washing  and 
ironing  for  Mrs.  Cherov  long  before  they  tum- 
bled out  of  bed  in  a  cold  room  to  rush  to  school. 
They  always  overslept  and  there  was  a  grand 
scramble  to  avoid  tardiness.  A  hasty  snatch  of 
a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  cold  milk  of  which 
there  was  never  quite  enough  to  go  around,  and 
pell-mell  off  they  went,  not  finding  a  free  moment 
all  day  to  give  a  thought  to  mama.  At  night 
mama  came  home  weary,  bedraggled  and  irrita- 
ble— hardly  a  person  to  inspire  pride  in  their 
young  hearts. 

But  today — Sunday — she  was  transformed. 
The  threadbare  skirt  and  drab,  gray  blouse  was 
covered  over  with  a  blue,  freshly  ironed  apron, 
her  hair  combed  back  smoothly  off  the  forehead. 
A  narrow  white  collar  around  the  neck  height- 
ened the  color  of  her  shining  face  and  brought 
out  the  kindliness  in  her  eyes.  Yes,  indeed,  Sun- 
day was  the  day  of  days.  On  Sunday,  too,  one 
could  talk  to  mama  about  the  things  one  needed 
badly — pencils,  tablets,  note  books,  club  fees,  and 
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what  not.  They  asked  only  for  necessities.  They 
didn't  like  the  painful  look  that  crept  into  mama's 
eyes  when  they  asked  for  luxuries,  such  as  a  ball 
and  bat,  for  instance,  or  skates,  or  other  such 
things. 

The  golden  moments  of  Sunday  morning  flit- 
ted away  all  too  soon.  After  the  three  o'clock 
dinner  dishes  were  washed  and  the  " funnies" 
chuckled  over,  they  all  got  into  a  huddle  in  the 
front  room  to  make  out  the  week's  budget.  Paul- 
ina, with  pencil  daintily  poised,  did  the  figur- 
ing, her  lips  moving  vigorously  as  she  struggled 
with  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication. 
Paul  checked  up  over  her  shoulders  to  make  sure 
"the  women"  made  no  mistakes.  They  figured, 
deliberated,  and  stretched,  but  the  ends  just 
wouldn't  meet.  Paul  scratched  his  head;  mama 
wrinkled  her  brow;  Paulina  sucked  her  upper 
lip;  Greggy  aped  them  with  anxiety.  But  as  al- 
ways some  one  would  have  to  be  denied.  The  fore- 
going week  it  was  Paul  who  had  been  the  cham- 
pion spendthrift,  because  he  had  had  to  have 
another  history  book,  a  second-hand  copy,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  a  great  drain  on  the  family  purse, 
nevertheless;  so  this  week  he'll  have  to  sacrifice 
and  do  without  that  new  notebook  he  "needs  so 
badly. ' '  Paul  accepted  his  fate  stoically.  His  turn 
would  come  the  following  Sunday. 

Somehow,  with  mama  looking  at  you  that  way, 
one  felt  things  would  work  out  satisfactorily  even 
if  you  did  have  to  go  without  that  much-coveted 
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notebook  a  little  longer.  "  Never  mind,  mama, 
I'll  wait;  it's  all  right;  I  don't  care.  Get  the  kids 
what  they  need,  and  I'll  wait."  Paul  felt  big 
and  manly  and  masterful. 

This  Sunday  seemed  in  some  intangible  way 
a  particularly  happy  one.  Mama's  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  strike  a  higher  and  sweeter  note  than 
usual.  She  acted  as  though  she  had  something 
up  her  sleeve,  a  surprise  for  the  children.  She 
had  again  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  some  money 
coming  their  way.  She  was  vague  about  it,  but 
she  wasn't  fooling  them.  Mama  was  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  The  children  were  overcome  with 
curiosity,  but  they  wouldn't  press  her.  They 
would  bide  their  time.  But  as  the  day  wore  on 
Greggy  forgot  himself  and  asked  an  embarrass- 
ing question:  "Mama,  when  is  our  money  com- 
ing?" Whereupon  Paul  frowned  and  motioned 
to  him  to  be  silent,  as  he  caught  mama's  trou- 
bled eyes  watching  him.  Paulina,  in  her  charac- 
teristic way,  just  said,  "how  funny,"  when  mama 
hinted  vaguely  about  a  "large  sum"  of  money. 

"How  funny,"  that  was  Paulina's  way  of  ex- 
pressing her  bewilderment  and  wonder  at  life  as 
it  unfolded  before  her  from  day  to  day.  When 
mama  had  some  time  before  tried,  in  her  shy 
way,  to  explain  to  Paulina  some  of  the  facts  of 
life,  Paulina  stared  at  her  incredulously  and  said, 
"How  funny!"  When  Paulina  said,  "How  fun- 
ny," she  meant  how  baffling,  how  very  incom- 
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preliensible  and  strange  it  all  is;  or  how  did  it 
all  come  to  be  so? 

Paul  reacted  to  the  same  guidance  quite  dif- 
ferently. He  expressed  surprise  at  nothing.  He 
knew  it  all  along:  "Mama,  what  do  you  think  I 
am,  a  kid!  I  knew  about  it  all  the  time — I  wasn't 
born  yesterday."  It  was  not  meant  for  a  mas- 
terful man  like  Paul  to  admit  ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  life.  Wasn't  he  the  man  of  the  house? 
It  would  be  a  reflection  upon  his  " manliness' '  to 
have  to  learn  anything  from  a  mere  woman,  even 
if  she  was  his  own  mama.  He  could  tell  her  a 
thing  or  two,  he  could.  Only  once  did  he  betray 
himself.  "  Ach,  mama,  but  aren't  there  some  ladies 
who  have  children  without  fathers?  How  about 
the  Brooks  orphans?  They  said  they're  quite  sure 
they've  never  had  a  father."  Paul  bit  his  tongue 
and  blushed  like  a  girl  when  he  said  that,  for 
he  immediately  realized  the  blunder  he  had  made. 
Wasn't  he,  too,  an  orphan?  Yet  he  remembered 
his  father  very  distinctly.  Ah,  well,  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  dismiss  it  all  with  Paul- 
ina's "how  funny." 

#       *       • 

Now  that  the  shadows  were  gathering  and 
night  was  falling  they  were  all  depressed  by  the 
thought  that  tomorrow  was  drawing  near.  A 
deep  melancholy  seemed  to  pervade  the  atmo- 
sphere. From  a  music  store  across  the  street 
came  strains  of  sad  music.  At  twilight  the  street 
lamp  outside  their  window  sent  a  softening  glow 
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into  the  room,  rendering  all  objects  pale  and  fan- 
tastic. Moodily  they  listened  to  the  patter  patter 
of  footsteps  tramping  past  their  window  which 
was  level  with  the  sidewalk.  They  couldn't  see 
people;  they  saw  only  feet  which  kept  up  a  sort 
of  rhythmic  beat. 

In  mama's  mind  images,  memories,  regrets, 
and  hopes  merged  into  a  hazy  pattern  of  vivid 
colors  but  of  no  definite  design.  The  colors  paled, 
then  faded,  and  the  last  vapor-like  strands  trailed 
away  into  oblivion.  She  fell  asleep  in  her  chair 
holding  Greggy's  little  hand  tightly  clasped  in 
hers. 

The  children  rose  heavily  and  went  to  their 
home-work,  Paul  stretching  and  yawning,  Paulina 
pouting.  Ah,  well,  another  Sunday  will  be  com- 
ing soon  and  another  and  another.  It  was  a  com- 
forting thought;  if  only  Helena  would  not  make 
mama  so  sad. 

Soon  mama  shook  herself  to  consciousness  and 
prepared  for  bed.  "Don't  stay  up  too  late  with 
your  home-work."  she  cautioned  the  children  as 
the  night  closed  in  upon  them. 

Sleep  would  not  come  again.  Things  were 
turning  over  and  over  in  mama's  mind.  Would 
the  Strassbergs  send  the  money  or  wouldn't  they? 
Ach,  it  couldn't  be  possible  they'd  ignore  her 
plea — after  all  it  was  for  her  own  money  she  was 
asking.  It  had  been  hard  writing  the  letter  to 
them — it's  difficult  to  remind  people  who  are  back 
on  top  again  that  they  were  once  poor.   And,  be- 
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sides,  she  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  a  debt  in- 
curred in  the  old  country  would  hold  good  in 
America.  Maybe  she  should  not  have  written.  But 
her  great  need — with  the  children  so  threadbare, 
so  hungry  for  the  little  things  that  make  child- 
hood joyous — would  not  let  her  rest.  She  was 
glad,  though,  she  did  not  tell  the  Strassbergs  the 
whole  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  she  felt  that  it 
may  have  been  a  mistake.  They  will  never  real- 
ize the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  will  ignore 
her.  No,  no,  that  could  not  be  possible.  They 
could  not  have  forgotten  their  own  days  of  need 
so  soon. 

If  her  beloved  Ludwig — may  his  soul  rest  in 
peace — had  not  come  to  their  rescue  during  those 
bitter  days  back  in  Germany  what  would  have 
become  of  them.  Ludwig — now  she  must  force 
Ludwig 's  image  out  of  her  mind — Ludwig  with 
that  jaunty  air  of  his ;  Ludwig  young  and  debon- 
air, meeting  life  with  aplomb;  Ludwig  a  broken- 
down  "old"  young  man  with  that  haunted  look 
in  his  eyes,  reflecting  all  the  anguish  of  his  muti- 
lated, bleeding  people,  as  the  Gestapo  brutes  led 
him  away.  She  must  not  think  of  those  things; 
the  children  will  sense  her  anguish.  She  must 
silence  her  dry  sobs.  The  children  must  not  hear 
her  sigh:  liAch  Gott,  give  me  strength  !" 

Soon  Paulina  crept  in  beside  her  and  snuggled 
up  to  mama's  warmth  like  a  little  kitten,  and  was 
off  to  sleep  in  an  instant.  Mama  heard  Paul  get 
into  bed  beside  Greggy.   Greggy,  having  already 
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had  his  first  two  hours  of  sound  sleep,  awoke  and 
began  talking  to  Paul.  He  always  heaped  ques- 
tions on  Paul  when  things  troubled  him.  Paul's 
omniscience  was  phenomenal  and  his  authority 
comforting.  Mama  caught  their  whispering  voices 
coming  across  the  silent  room. 

"Paul,  why  does  mama  have  to  do  Mrs.  Cher- 
ov's  work;  is  Mrs.  Cherov  sick!" 

"No,  she  is  not  sick,  I  saw  her  once  and  she 
is  much  healthier-looking  than  mama." 

"Then  why!" 

"Oh,  Greggy,  hush;  you'll  wake  up  mama." 

"But  why  can't  mama  stay  home  like  Bob- 
bie's mother  does!" 

"Mama  has  to  work  to  bring  us  up." 

"How  can  she  bring  us  up  when  she  is  at 
Mrs.  Cherov 's  all  the  time!" 

"We  are  getting  paid  for  her  work,  and  we 
are  living  on  it. " 

"Can't  Mrs.  Cherov  pay  us  and  do  her  work 
herself!" 

"That  would  be  charity." 

"What's  charity" 

"When  you  get  something  for  nothing." 

"Why!" 

"Hush!  You're  too  little  to  understand  such 
things ;  wait  till  you  're  grown  up  like  I  and  you  '11 
know  a  lot  more." 

"Gee,  grown-ups  are  so  funny." 
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4 'Let's  go  to  sleep;  it's  awfully  late." 
"Oil,  I  am  not  sleepy;  tell  me  more  about  it." 
"Tomorrow  I'll  tell  you  more;  hush,  it's  time 
to  sleep  now,  hush!" 


Monday  morning,  mama  arose  long  before 
daybreak,  dressed  hastily,  gave  the  children  a 
wistful  glance,  and  was  off  to  work,  it  was  wash 
day  at  Mrs.  Cherov's,  and  there  was  much  else 
to  do  besides,  so  she  must  get  an  early  start. 
But  truth  to  tell  it  was  not  the  day's  work  which 
was  occupying  mama's  mind  as  she  hurried  along. 
She  was  throbbing  with  the  happy  premonition 
that  the  money  would  come  today.  It  was  due 
today.  She  had  figured  it  out  carefully.  Let's 
see  now,  she  had  written  ten  days  before.  Mail 
took  three  days  getting  to  New  York  and  three 
days  from  New  York.  Four  days  was  ample  for 
them  to  decide  to  send  the  money..  Yes,  indeed, 
it  would  come  today.  She  had  given  them  Mrs. 
Cherov's  address,  so  she'd  get  the  thrill  of  re- 
ceiving it  while  at  work.  And  that  would  give 
her  the  pleasure  of  bringing  the  happy  news  to 
the  children  herself.  She  wanted  to  see  their  faces 
when  she  showed  them  the  money. 

Though  her  mind  was  more  on  the  mail  than 
on  her  work,  she  worked  furiously — by  instinct 
more  than  deliberately.  If  the  money  does  come 
she'll  have  to  take  off  a  few  hours  so  as  to  get 
borne  early  enough  to  find  Greggy  up  too.    He 
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is  usually  asleep  when  she  gets  home  at  night. 
Mama  determined — if  she  got  the  money — that 
Mrs.  Cherov  would  have  to  get  her  own  dinner 
and  do  her  own  dishes  that  one  night. 

In  the  morning  mail  there  was  nothing — for 
her.  From  ten  a.  m.  to  three  p.  m.  is  only  five 
hours,  but  to  mama  it  was  five  years,  nay,  an 
eternity — an  eternity  filled  with  hope  and  despair 
madly  striving  for  supremacy,  despair  being  the 
victor  for  the  most  part.  "If  it  doesn't  come  to- 
day, it  never  will."  She  had  all  too  soon  aroused 
expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  They  '11 
eat  her  up  with  their  questioning  eyes  if  she 
fails  them.  And  if  the  Strassbergs  didn't  hearken 
to  her  j)lea  this  time,  she'll  never  be  able  to  re- 
mind them  again.  Why  is  that  mail-man  so  late? 
"Ach,  ya!  he  better  be  late — a  little  longer  to 
hope." 

And  there,  suddenly,  he  was !  From  her  iron- 
ing in  the  basement  she  heard  him  ask  for  her. 
"Ya,  ya,  I  come!"  It  was  a  registered  letter.  She 
had  to  sign  for  it.  She  hoped  the  mail-man 
wouldn't  see  her  hand  trembling  so.  Her  face 
aflame  and  her  heart  pounding,  she  flew  back  to  the 
basement  and  hid  herself  to  open  the  envelope — 
only  and  ordinary  white  envelope,  but  there  in  it 
was  a  crisp,  new,  one-hundred  dollar  bill! 

She  had  never  seen  anything  bigger  than  a 
"ten"  in  America.  She  stared  at  it  for  a  full 
five  minutes,  and  then  gave  way  to  hysterical 
laughter.    But  she  must  compose  herself,  must 
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finish  the  ironing*  and  fly  home.  Mechanically  her 
hands  pushed  the  hot  iron  over  Mrs.  Cherov's 
dainty  underthings,  without  seeing  what  she  was 
doing.  House-work  was  a  habit  with  her — she 
never  needed  to  use  her  mind  in  doing  it.  Her 
mind  was  now  far  away,  on  a  jaunt,  a  shopping- 
spree.  What  a  thrill  to  be  shopping  in  America! 
Not  once  in  the  four  years  that  they  had  been 
here  had  she  shopped  for  clothes.  The  children 
were  always  wearing  "handed-downs"  donated 
by  the  people  she  worked  for. 

And  now  to  tell  Mrs.  Cherov  that  she  can't 
stay  to  cook  dinner.  She  won't  tell  her  of  the 
money.  The  children  must  be  the  first  to  hear 
about  it  from  her  lips.  Telling  it  before  would 
take  some  of  the  zest  out  of  her.  She  knew  Mrs. 
Cherov's  indifferent  response  would  only  bring 
low  her  soaring  spirit.  No,  it's  not  really  Mrs. 
Cherov's  business  why  she  is  taking  a, few  hours 
off;  her  own  private  life  is  her  own  private  busi- 
ness, so  there! 

Though  it  was  only  half  past  three,  Mrs. 
Cherov  was  in  her  room  already  dressing  for 
dinner.  She  had  gone  over  every  nook  and  corner 
of  her  lovely  large  house,  with  its  Chinese  rugs, 
its  mahogany  furniture,  its  plush  hangings,  its 
Venetian  blinds,  its  silk  lamp  shades.  All  was 
sparkling  and  glistening.  That  woman  was  cer- 
tainly a  godsend,  thought  Mrs.  Cherov  as  she 
leisurely  lit  a  cigarette  and  admired  her  well- 
groomed  hands.   Having  ".that  German  woman" 
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down  in  the  kitchen  gave  her  peace  of  mind  and 
a  deep  sense  of  security.  She  had  ordered  the 
steak  and  vegetables  and  felt  quite  confident  that 
siie  could  leave  the  rest  to  "that  German  refugee 
woman"  who  was  "a  perfect  jewel"  and  knew 
the  Monday  evening  menu  better  than  herself; 
but  thinking  about  it,  she  suddenly  realized  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  tell  "that  woman"  about 
the  extra  company.  Mrs.  Cherov  threw  a  lovely 
silk  wrap  around  her  ample  form  and  ran  to  seek 
"the  maid." 

Mama,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seeking 
Mrs.  Cherov,  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  heavily 
carpeted  stairway.  Mrs.  Cherov  was  astonished 
to  see  mama  with  her  coat  on. 

"Where  are  you  going  in  the  middle  of  the 
day!"  she  demanded.  Her  peremptory  tone  made 
it  easy  for  mama,  and  she  came  straight  to  the 
point. 

"I  am — I  am  going  home — I'll  make  up  for 
it  tomorrow.  I  must  go  immediately. ' '  Mrs,  Cher- 
ov's  large  mouth  fell  open.  There  was  a  sharp 
glare  in  her  little  gray  eyes. 

"How  can  you  do  such  a  thing — today  of  all 
days,  when  I'm  having  company?"  There  was 
anguish  in  Mrs.  Cherov 's  voice  and  mama  was 
heartily  sorry  and  said  as  much,  but  she  just 
could  not  stay — today  of  all  days. 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  will  I  do?"  moaned 
Mrs.  Cherov.    "You  can't  leave  me  like  this!    I 
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can't  understand  what  you  have  to  do  that  is  of 
such  importance. ' ' 

Mama  remained  thoughtful  for  an  instant,  then 
brightly  offered  a  solution  to  the  problem.  "You 
are  a  much  better  cook  than  I  am,  Mrs.  Cherov, 
and  you  still  have  plenty  of  time  to  cook  a  splen- 
did company  dinner.' '  Mama  uttered  the  last 
words  with  finality  and  turned  to  go. 

The  "  impertinence ' '  of  that  almost  threw 
Mrs.  Cherov  off  her  balance.  "You  ingrate!" — 
she  blurted  out,  "after  all  I've  done  for  you;  all 
the  things  I've  given  you;  if  it  were  anyone  but 
me  you'd  be  fired  on  the  spot.  The  very  idea,  can 
you  imagine!" 

Mrs.  Cherov  was  shouting  into  an  empty  room. 
Mama  heard  none  of  it.  Once  out  in  the  open, 
straining  to  get -to  the  children,  mama  became 
oblivious  of  Mrs.  Cherov 's  existence.  That  en- 
velope with  the  bill  inside  of  it  close  to  her  bosom 
gave  mama  unwonted  self-confidence.  With  head 
poised  at  a  new  angle,  she  strode  along  with  a 
spring  in  her  gait,  feeling  the  ground  secure 
beneath  her  every  step.  One  hundred  dollars! 
How  much  more  that  seemed  now  than  the  one 
thousand  thaler  Ludwig  had  loaned  the  Strass- 
bergs  five  years  previously.  This  was,  indeed, 
far  beyond  her  expectations.  She  had  only  asked 
for  fifty.  That  was  generous  of  them.  She  would 
write  at  once,  and  pour  out  her  gratitude. 

Borne  along  on  the  crest  of  prosperity,  mama 
felt  her  heart   overflowing  with  goodwill.    She 
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felt  a  close  kinship  with  the  universe.  Her  soul 
seemed  to  expand,  to  go  out  to  all  suffering  hu- 
manity ;  it  transcended  time  and  space ;  it  hov- 
ered around  the  spirit  of  her  dear  departed. 
She  thought  of  her  unfortunate  friend  Helena — 
torn  away  from  her  family,  always  on  the  brink 
of  despair,  her  courage  almost  gone;  her  kin- 
folk  in  agony  over  there  in  Germany;  all  her  be- 
loved ones  wherever  fate  had  tossed  them.  Her 
own  good  fortune  overwhelmed  her,  and  a  prayer 
of  thanks  welled  up  in  her  heart.  If  her  supply 
of  tears  had  not  long  been  exhausted  she  would 
have  wept  with  joy. 

And  now,  at  long  last,  she  was  with  her  chil- 
dren. She  came  in  beaming.  Before  she  could 
utter  a  word,  Paul,  Paulina,  and  Greggy  were 
upon  her  with  the  day's  news. 

"I've  passed!"  yelled  Greggy. 

' '  Mama,  Helena  was  here  a  little  bit  ago ;  she 
seemed  terribly  upset,  she  wouldn't  say  why,  but 
she  looked  like  she  wanted  to  cry — maybe  it's  be- 
cause she  is  unhappy  or  something.  She  said 
she'll  come  back  later — she  wants  to  see  you 
awfully,"  reported  Paulina. 

Paul  was  elated  with  a  new  discovery  he  had 
made.  "Oh  mama,  you  know  what,  'rithmetic  is 
mathematics,  yes  sir,  it  is!  And  I'm  studying 
mathematics,  can  you  imagine  ?  Me,  mathematics  ! 
Oh,  gee,  whizzigers!"  He  juggled  his  pencil  and 
notebook  to  blow  off  steam. 

Mama  dropped  into  a  chair  without  taking 
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time  to  remove  her  coat.  For  a  moment,  her  face 
clouded  with  concern  over  Helena,  but  her  delight 
in  the  children  crowded  the  thought  about  her 
friend  out  of  her  mind.  She  braced  up  and  drew 
the  children  to  her.  "Come  here,  all  of  you — 
none  of  you  asked  me  why  I'm  home  so  early; 
aren't  you  surprised?" 

"Oh,  yeah,  why!"  they  chorused. 

"Well,  it  came,  the  money!" 

"A  lot  of  money?" 

Yes,  children,  a  lot  of  money,  one  hundred 
dollars!" 

1 '  O-o-o-o !  One  hundred  dollars  ! ' '  They  all 
spoke  at  once. 

"Now,  we  are  rich  people,  aren't  we  mama, 
ha?"   This  from  Greggy. 

"No,  not  exactly  rich,"  laughed  mama. 

"But  we  aren't  poor  any  more,  either,"  ob- 
served Paulina. 

"Let's  see  the  money,"  requested  Paul,  after 
mama  had  explained  to  them  how  she  had  come 
by  it. 

Mama  pulled  out  the  one  hundred  dollar  bill 
from  the  envelope  and  handed  it  to  Paul  with  a 
smile.  "With  an  air  of  wisdom,  Paul  examined  it 
carefully — bringing  it  up  to  the  light  for  closer 
scrutiny.  "Yes,  sir!  It  certainly  is  one  hundred 
dollars!"  he  assured  them. 

"How  funny,"  said  Paulina. 

1 '  Let  me  touch  it, ' '  said  Greggy. 
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"Good,  let  me  keep  it  a  little  while  in  my 
pocket,"  pleaded  Paul. 

Mama  folded  the  three  of  them  in  her  strong 
arms  and  hugged  them  tightly.  Then  they  went 
into  a  huddle  to  decide  how  to  spend  the  money. 
Now  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  Paul  felt  he 
should  do  the  figuring,  but  mama  said  it  really 
wasn't  necessary  to  figure  now.  This  time  they 
just  wouldn't  figure.  They  would  purchase  every- 
thing they  needed.  Mama  felt  quite  sure  it  would 
cover  everything  and  there  would  be  a  little  left 
for  a  rainy  day  besides.  All  they  needed  to  do 
was  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  they  wanted. 

' '  And  children,  be  sure  to  put  down  a  radio ! ' ' 

"A  radio?  Really?" 

"A  radio;  no  fooling." 

"A  radio!  and  a  hat  for  you,  mama.  Bobbie's 
mother  has  a  hat." 

"No,  not  that  as  yet,  there  must  be  a  little 
left  for  a  rainy  day  too,"  mused  mama..  A  warm 
glow  ran  through  her  blood  as  she  realized  the 
security  of  having  a  little  something  put  aside. 

"Let  me  keep  the  money  a  little  bit  in  my 
pocket,"  begged  Paul. 

"Of  course  you  may,  warum  nichtf"  glowed 
mama. 

With  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  one  of  them 
clutching  the  money,  Paul  strode  manfully  up 
and  down  the  kitchen  floor,  his  face  bright  with 
the  thrill  of  it  all. 

Quite  suddenly  Greggy  called  out,  "I'm  hun- 
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gry!"  There  was  emphasis  in  his  voice.  All  this 
talk  about  money  didn't  take  his  appetite  away. 

"Ach,  my  dears,"  said  mama,  "we  did  for- 
get about  supper,  didn't  we?  Paulina,  darling, 
what  have  we  in  the  house  to  eat?" 

Paulina,  the  housekeeper,  wrinkled  her  brow 
m  thought  for  a  moment  and  brought  forth  a 
can  of  beans,  some  bread,  and  half  a  bottle  of 
milk,  and  placed  it  all  on  the  bare  kitchen  table. 

' '  Oh,  no, ' '  said  mama,  ' i  not  tonight — that  will 
never  do  for  tonight.  We're  going  to  celebrate. 
Run  over  to  the  store,  darling,  and  bring  half  a 
pound  of  sausage,  a  box  of  cocoa,  a  half  dozen 
eggs,  a  pound  of  tomatoes,  some  cookies  and  a 
half  dozen  oranges.  Tell  Mrs.  Morris  I'll  pay 
the  whole  bill  tomorrow;  she  needn't  worry  about 
our  credit  any  more." 

Paulina  had  never  gone  on  a  happier  errand. 
She  winged  out  of  the  kitchen  and  back  again  in 
five  minutes,  loaded  with  bundles.  Everybody 
helped  prepare  the  food.  Paul  opened  the  can 
of  beans.  Paulina  set  the  table.  Greggy  made 
himself  look  busy  while  mama  made  the  cocoa  and 
fried  some  eggs.  Yes,  it  was  a  day  of  days  for 
the  Himmelman  family.  Hope  and  joy  rode  high. 
The  very  walls  seemed  to  smile  down  on  their 
happiness  as  they  ate  and  chatted  and  laughed. 

Then  suddenly  came  a  panicky  knock  at  their 
kitchen  door,  and  before  they  had  time  to  call 
out  a  startled  "come  in,"  Helena  was  in  their 
midst.   The  pale,  sad  face,  the  swollen,  red  eyes, 
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the  nervous  tapering  hands:  Helena  was  there, 
true  to  character  in  every  detail.  But  never  had 
they  seen  her  quite  so  undone  before.  Mama  was 
on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  "My  dear,  what  is  it? 
What  has  happened  ?"  For  a  moment  Helena, 
her  eyes  bleary  and  mouth  open,  gazed  at  them 
speechless  with  grief.  "They  are  going  to  send 
him  back  to  Germany !"  she  wailed.  "Oh,  I  fear 
there  is  no  hope,  no  hope!" 

"Isn't  there  something  that  can  be  done?" 
asked  mama. 

"There  is  only  one  hope,  and  you  can  help 
me,"  sobbed  poor,  distressed  Helena.  "You  go 
to  Mrs.  Cherov,  ask  her  to  sign  this  paper,  to- 
night, now!  She  is  an  American  citizen — if  she 
signs,  if  she  takes  responsibility  for  him,  he  can 
remain.  Come,  go  to  her  now,  I  must  send  it  to- 
night, special,  by  airmail,  or  they'll  send  him  back 
to  a  concentration  camp." 

Mama's  face  went  white.  Concentration  camp 
was  a  familiar  term  to  her.  "Helena,"  she  sighed 
in  a  deep  voice,  her  eyes  narrowing  as  she  did  so 
"Mrs.  Cherov  will  be  of  no  help.  We  must  find 
some  other  way." 

"The  only  other  way  is  money,"  trembled 
Helena.  "And  where  shall  I  get  enough  money? 
All  day  I've  been  running  around,  selling  what- 
ever I  had,  borrowing,  begging,  imploring,  and 
after  exhausting  all  resources,  I've  barely  scraped 
together  fifty  dollars.  I  have  fifty  saved  up;  but 
two  hundred  dollars  is  needed.  I  '11  never  have  two 
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hundred;  they'll  send  my  brother  back,  if  I  don't 
have  it  tonight;  tomorrow  will  be  too  late.  Soon 
there  will  be  war  with  Germany  and  he'll  never 
be  able  to  come  again.  What  shall  I  do?"  Helena 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  utterly  dejected. 

Within  mama's  troubled  mind  there  rose  a 
sudden  clatter  of  parcels  falling,  falling.  Shoes, 
skates,  radio,  underwear,  coats,  hats,  rubbers 
tumbled  over  one  another  in  a  heap.  They  were 
caught  up  in  a  whirlpool  of  tears  and  swept  away 
in  a  stream  of  blood  through  which  she  and  her 
children  seemed  to  be  wading.  Now  the  children's 
threadbare  garments  were  falling  away  and  they 
swayed  and  shivered  in  the  cold  before  her.  With 
a  supreme  effort  mama  tried  to  brush  the  tor- 
menting scene  from  her  mind's  eye,  and,  taking 
firm  hold  of  herself,  she  moaned  inwardly:  "No, 
no,  I  can't  do  it — I  can't  sacrifice  the  children 
because  the  world  is  swimming  in  blood — I  just 
can't  do  it — I  can't." 

"I  can't  do  it!"  broke  out  of  her  lips  with  a 
muffled,  hollow  sound,  and  brought  back  a  strange 
echo.  It  was  the  reassuring  voice  of  her  dead 
husband  coming  from  far,  far  away. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  can  do  it."  And  his  smiling 
face  with  the  pallor  of  death  upon  it  looked  at  her 
pleadingly,  beseechingly.  Then  the  face  blurred 
and  the  frightened,  youthful  eyes  of  Helena's 
brother  appeared  in  its  stead,  but  with  the  same 
pleading,  beseeching  look. 

Mama  ran  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  rose 
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to  her  full  height.  Rubbing  her  palms  down  her 
hips  as  though  to  make  sure  all  her  bodily  strength 
was  there,  she  slowly  turned  to  the  children.  They 
understood  her  imploring  look  instantly.  Paulina's 
eyes  and  mouth  fell  open;  but  this  time  she  could 
not  say  "how  funny!"  Paul  compressed  his  lips 
and  shook  his  head,  indicating  a  very  definite 
"no."  Greggy,  looking  at  Paul,  blurted  out, 
"That's  what  I  say,  too,  we  need  our  money  our- 
selves— we  do  too!" 

Mama  saw  at  a  glance  it  would  be  difficult. 
"Children,"  she  pleaded,  with  gentle  persuasion, 
"we  don't  want  Helena's  brother  to  go  to  a  con- 
centration camp,  do  we?" 

The  friendly  atmosphere  of  American  life  had 
almost  eradicated  from  the  children's  memory 
such  ominous  words  as  concentration  camp,  and 
now  the  mention  of  them  so  suddenly  by  their 
mother  sent  a  tremor  surging  through  their  young 
bodies.  Paulina  and  Greggy  broke  down  immedi- 
ately. With  quivering  lower  lips,  they  admitted 
they  did  not  want  Helena's  brother  to  go  to  that 
terrible  place;  but  Paul,  the  masterful,  resisted 
with  a  determination  he  had  seldom  shown  before. 

"Paul,  come  here  close  to  me;  let  me  look  into 
your  eyes :  You  Ve  always  been  a  big,  brave  boy, 
haven't  you?  To  be  able  to  make  a  great  sacrifice 
takes  a  man's  strength — you  are  a  big  man,  aren't 
you,  Paul?" 

Still  Paul  did  not  relent.  His  hand  clasped  the 
one  hundred  dollar  bill  tightly  in  his  pocket.  Mama 
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lost  control  and  went  a  little  too  far.  "Paul,  they 
never  come  back  from  concentration  camp — your 
papa  didn't."  Her  hand  flew  to  her  mouth  in 
panic  as  she  realized  with  a  pang-  what  she  had 
done. 

The  blood  drained  out  of  Paul's  face.  So  that 
was  the  mystery  about  his  father's  sudden  dis- 
appearance— the  secret  his  mother  had  so  obsti- 
nately guarded  from  them  all  these  years.  He 
began  striding  up  and  down  the  floor  again. 
Tramp !  Tramp !  Tramp !  He  had  to  tramp  some- 
thing down — something  disgraceful  which  was 
rising  up  in  his  throat.  Not  for  the  world — not 
even  for  a  hundred  dollars  would  he  let  "the 
women"  see  him  weep.  Hastily  he  pulled  out  the 
money,  gingerly  he  shoved  it  over  to  Helena,  and 
fled  from  the  house  at  top  speed. 

Wrapped  up  in  her  dejection,  Helena  had 
barely  noted  what  was  taking  place.  Startled  by 
the  sight  of  the  hundred  dollars,  as  though  it  had 
fallen  out  of  heaven,  she  jumped  up  and  shot  a 
quizzical  glance  at  mama. 

Mama,  who  dropped  into  a  seat  spent  and 
worn,  could  only  nod  an  assent.  She  sat  taut  and 
immobile  holding  back  with  all  her  might  her 
annoyance  with  Helena — an  annoyance  bordering 
on  resentment,  which  was  trying  to  rush  up  from 
the  depth  of  her  consciousness.  Soon,  right  away, 
she  must  go  to  the  drug  store  and  call  up  Mrs. 
Cherov — an  apology  she  owed  her — a  good  one. 
Mania's  throat  was  dry.  There  was  a  brassy  taste 
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in  her  mouth.  She  wished  Helena  would  take  the 
money  and  go;  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  her 
children. 

Paulina,  who  stood  with  hands  demurely  fold- 
ed, came  to  mama's  assistance.  "We  got  it  from 
New  York  today  from  some  people  who  borrowed 
it  from  us  a  long  time  ago  when  we  were  rich. 
You  must  take  it  for  your  brother." 

Helena  hardly  needed  any  coaxing.  There  was 
a  weak  little  show  of  being  loath  to  deprive  them 
of  the  money.  "Oh,  my,  how  c^an  I  take  it?  Don't 
you  need  it f  "  But  fearing  there  might  be  a  change 
of  mind,  she  suddenly  jumped  up  and  in  a  frenzy 
of  joy  twirled  the  children  round  and  round  in 
an  impetuous  dance,  hugged  mama  and  was  gone 
with  the  money. 

Paulina  and  Greggy  sighed  loudly. 

"Let's  finish  supper — go  find  Paul,"  said 
mama. 

There  was  no  need  searching  for  Paul ;  he  had 
found  himself.  He  came  in  and  looked  with  com- 
passion at  mama,  as  though  in  these  feiv  minutes 
he  had  come  to  greater  understanding.  Silently 
he  walked  over  to  mama  and  put  his  arm  around 
her  shoulder. 

Mama  drew  them  all  close  to  her.  Her  eyes 
probed  deep  into  theirs.  The  reassuring  light 
dancing  in  them  lifted  a  weight  from  her  spirit. 

"We  are  rich  people,  aren't  we,  mama!"  said 
Paul.  "Only  rich  people  can  give  away  so  much 
money. ' ' 
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"Papa,  mama,  all  of  you  come  here;  look,  I 
found  it!  Just  the  job  I  was  looking  for,  listen.'' 
Milla  pushed  back  her  yellow  curls,  moistened  her 
lips  with  her  tongue  and  read  out  the  Sunday 
Star  want-ad  column:  "Wanted  a  bright  high- 
school  girl  for  secretarial  work.  Alertness  and 
intelligence  more  essential  than  experience.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement."  She  looked  up 
with  shining  face  and  sparkling  eyes.  "Isn't  it 
the  perfect  job  for  me?"  Pressing  the  want-ad 
column  to  her  bosom  she  looked  triumphant  as 
she  met  the  gaze  of  the  fellow  members  of  her 
eager  family,  her  nostrils  dilating  in  the  manner 
of  a  prize-winning  steed  starting  on  a  race. 

Papa  folded  the  paper  he  was  reading,  ad- 
justed his  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
came  forward.  "Let  me  see,"  he  said,  gently 
drawing  the  paper  out  of  her  hand.  Mama,  who 
had  been  enjoying  her  after-dinner  nap  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  jumped  up  startled  and  began  twit- 
tering with  excitement:  "Oh,  dear  me,  my  good- 
ness, let  me  see!"  Milla 's  brother  Herman  laid 
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down  the  tennis  racket  he  was  examining,  and  also 
came  over  to  join  the  huddle.  Little  sister  Leah 
likewise  pushed  aside  the  funnies  and  bounced 
over  to  participate  in  the  family  circle.  And,  of 
course,  baby  Doty,  dropping  her  doll  in  the  ex- 
citement, came  running  to  see  what  all  the  com- 
motion was  about. 

They  were  all  standing  around  Milla,  and  baby 
could  see  hardly  anything  at  all.  So  she  crawled 
in  between  Papa's  legs  and  craned  her  neck  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  After  papa  had  read  the 
ad  he  nodded  his  head  in  approval  and  solemnly 
passed  it  on ;  each  of  them  read  it  in  turn,  first  to 
himself,  and  then  aloud.  "With  each  reading  it 
sounded  better.  Even  baby  Doty  repeated  some 
of  the  words. 

Mama  and  Leah  at  once  fell  to  preparing  Milla 
for  the  next  day's  start  on  her  new  job.  Papa  and 
Herman  gave  advice  as  to  the  method  of  approach, 
office  conduct,  and  general  business  behavior. 
Papa  cautioned  Milla  to  be  meek,  not  to  make  too 
great  demands  as  to  salary  and  working  hours. 
But  Herman,  who  already  had  had  some  contact 
with  the  business  world,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  advised  that  she  should  show  inde- 
pendence and  fight  for  her  rights  from  the  very 
outset. 

Somehow  papa  and  Herman  did  not  enter  into 
the  others'  enthusiasm  about  the  want-ad  with 
the  same   bubbling    zest.    Papa  hovered  around 
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Milla  thoughtfully  as  though  he  wanted  to  say 
something  specific  to  her  but  couldn't  bring  him-, 
self  to  do  it.  There  was  a  skeptical  glint  in 
Herman's  eyes.  He  kept  his  main  reason  for  this 
darkly  to  himself.  But  he  did  say  to  mama  with  a 
shade  of  resignation  in  his  tone,  "  After  all,  there 
will  be  many  applicants ;  how  do  you  know  Milla 
will  be  chosen?" 

"Yes,  yes,  no  doubt  there  will  be  many,  but 
there  won't  be  another  like  Milla,  I  can  tell  you 
that — was  there  ever  a  young  girl  as  clever  with 
hand  and  brain?  And  besides,  they  like  them 
tall,  slender  and  well  poised  like  our  Milla — where 
will  they  find  another  one  like  her?  Don't  you 
worry,  she'll  get  the  job  all  right;  trust  Milla." 

They  all  went  on  talking  at  once,  Milla 's  tenta- 
tive entrance  into  the  business  world  being  the 
sole  topic  of  their  conversation.  But  Milla  did 
not  hear  them.  She  was  absorbed  in  reading  the 
want-ad  over  and  over,  giving  a  special  mean- 
ing to  every  word  and  infusing  the  whole  of  it 
with  the  significance  of  a  personal  message.  How 
did  that  firm  know  about  her  and  her  qualifica- 
tions? The  description  of  the  person  wanted  fit- 
ted her  so  exactly  that  it  seemed  uncanny.  A 
sense  of  the  mystical  wonder  of  life  crept  into 
her  heart. 

Here  she  was — a  kid  not  even  born  in  America 
— getting  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  American  business  world.    A 
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big  firm  like  that  to  summon  her  to  their  office. 
Little  ripples  of  ecstasy  ran  up  and  down  her 
spine  as  she  mused  over  the  immensity  of  Amer- 
ica's opportunities.  Within  her,  she  felt,  lay  un- 
tapped stores  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  com- 
hined  with  a  fervent  eagerness  to  give  her  all. 
An  overwhelming  urge  to  become  a  doer,  a  parti- 
cipant in  the  working  world,  stirred  in  the  depths 
of  her  being. 

She  grew  restless  and  began  striding  up  and 
down  the  floor,  deeply  absorbed  in  thought.  Mama 
and  Leah  continued  to  hover  around  her,  scur- 
rying and  prattling  about  what  she  should  wear 
when  she  went  to  apply  for  the  job,  how  she  should 
comb  her  hair,  which  purse  she  should  carry,  and 
the  like. 

Milla  loved  her  family  and  always  took  an 
active  role  in  its  daily  life ;  but  she  could,  never- 
theless, shut  herself  away  from  the  others,  in  their 
very  midst,  whenever  the  spirit  moved  her  to. 
At  this  moment,  Milla  was  not  concerned  about 
the  commonplace  things  of  existence.  The  choice 
of  dress  and  details  of  headdress  for  her  forth- 
coming debut  as  a  working  girl>  she  felt,  she 
could  safely  leave  to  her  family.  Besides,  that 
wasn't  really  important.  The  job  would  be  hers 
because  of  her  intrinsic  value  to  it,  not  because 
of  her  appearance. 

The  more  she  thought  about  the  job  the  higher 
rose  her  self-respect.  Her  good  fortune  moved 
her  to  review,  in  her  mind's  eye,  all  the  events 
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she  could  recall  that  had  led  up  to  this  high 
moment.  She  retraced  her  development  from  the 
very  dawn  of  her  consciousness  onward  and 
marveled  at  the  distinct  pattern  of  her  growth. 
Just  as  she  had  acquired  her  mother-tongue  by 
spontaneous  imitation  of  her  mother,  so  had  she 
absorbed  her  mother's  deep-seated  religious  senti- 
ments. Subsequently  her  religiousness  had  grown 
in  strength  with  her  physical  growth. 

Milla 's  face  lighted  up  with  a  beatific  smile 
at  this  thought.  She  touched  her  mother's  cheek 
lightly  with  her  lips  and  pressed  her  sister's  arm 
affectionately.  And  again  her  mind  sauntered 
in  the  garden  of  her  memories.  She  recalled  with 
satisfaction  how  religious  ritual  had  always  in- 
trigued her—yes,  rituals  there  were  aplenty. 
But  rituals  stemming  from  the  law  which  had 
been  proclaimed  by  the  world's  very  first  great 
law-giver.  The  Ten  Commandments  her  family 
had  always  abided  by  in  their  daily  human  rela- 
tionships.-'"Thou 'Shalt  Love  Thy  Neighbor  As 
Thyself,"  they  had  always  taken  quite  seriously. 
That  was  one  of  the  precepts  which  had  molded 
their  characters.  It  was  the  keynote  of  their 
home  life. 

Milla  was  proud  of  her  home  life.  It  had 
been  a  miniature  democracy  in  a  little  house  even 
out  there  in  Europe  where  outer  forces  were  not 
exactly  conducive  to  such  a  pattern  of  living. 

Milla 's  face  darkened  as   she   recalled  with 
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pain  how  those  outer  forces  had  embittered  their 
lives.  A  baffling,  exasperating  horde  of  outer 
forces  had  crashed  into  and  broken  down  the 
shelter  of  their  own  little  home  democracy.  Eu- 
rope then  as  now  was  no  safe  place  for  spirit- 
ually-reared children.  And  because  they  belonged 
to  a  minority  group,  they  had  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  fear  at  a  very  early  age. 

Milla  was  glad  that  her  younger  sister  (the 
baby  was  born  in  America)  did  not  remember 
much  of  those  horrible  times  in  the  old  country. 
But  she  remembered  everything  distinctly.  She 
recalled  all  too  vividly  how  the  sight  of  a  Nazi 
had  made  them  tremble  as  if  they,  were  criminals. 
Very  early  in  their  life,  her  brother  and  she  had 
become  aware  that  that  very  vital  spirituality 
of  their  home  was  considered  a  stigma  of  dis- 
grace. Schools  were,  closed  to  them,  though  they 
thirsted  for  learning.  When  the  Gestapo  beasts 
had  marched  through  their  village,  they  had  hid 
in  darkened  rooms  behind  bolted  doors  for  days 
at  a  time.  Their  neighbors,  had  become  their 
enemies,  their  "superiors"  fiends.  It  wa$  alLter- 
rifyingly  baffling  to  children  who  had  been  reared 
on  the  teachings  of  Moses. 

Milla  sighed  and  shook  off  the  shadows  of  the 
dreadful  past.  How  glorious  by  contrast  was  the 
sunny  present.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  was  com- 
pletely drawn  into  the  family  circle.  She  was 
the 'chief  object  of  concern.  She  must  not  tire 
herself  in  any  way.  She  must  retire  early  so  she  'd 
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be  fresli  and  alert  in  the  morning  to  take  up  her 
new  place  in  life. 

Sitting  around  the  supper  table,  the  family 
had  a  jolly  time  chatting  of  things  past  and  things 
to  come.  They  recalled  with  thanksgiving  how 
kind  fate  had  been  to  them ;  how,  as  if  on  a  magic 
carpet  they  had  been  transported  that  summer, 
seven  years  before,  to  the  soil  of  free  America. 
The  father  of  the  family,  when  he  had  begun  to 
realize  how  dangerous  the  Nazi  maelstrom  was, 
had  gone  on  ahead  on  a  visa  somebody  had  ob- 
tained for  him,  to  prepare  a  home  for  his  family 
in  the  new  world.  When  the  rest  of  them  followed 
almost  a  year  later,  he  was  already  quite  the 
American.  His  jubilant  manner  of  receiving  them 
had  made  him  seem  ten  years  younger.  The 
things  he  had  told  them,  that  memorable  day  in 
Chicago,  had  seemed  incredible:  They  were  free 
— free  to  breathe,  free  to  grow,  free  to  study, 
free  to  worship.  It  had  seemed  inconceivable  and 
so  hard  to  grasp  the  immensity  of  that  new  free- 
dom. 

But  after  their  father  had  explained  how  it 
all  worked  they  understood,  and  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  God's  blessings  had  welled  up 
in  their  hearts.  Their  papa  never  tired  of  ex- 
plaining it  over  and  over:  A  country  made  up 
of  various  groups  which  are  learning  to  live  peace- 
ably together.  He  even  waxed  poetic  and  com- 
pared the  United  States  to  a  garden  of  vari-coL- 
ored  flowers  blending  into  a  beautiful  pattern. 
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He  often  mentioned  two  names — Washington  and 
Lincoln,  names  which  soon  burnt  themselves  into 
the  children's  consciousness  along  with  that  of 
Moses. 

Then  the  day  had  come  when  their  father  had 
taken  them  to  an  American  public  school.  Milla 
recalled  with  a  smile  how  she  had  trembled  when 
her  father,  a  man  with  definitely  "  Semitic"  fea- 
tures, led  them  fearlessly  up  to  their  public  school. 
He  took  them  right  up  to  the  office  with  a  re- 
markable sense  of  security.  In  the  office  a 
"walking  anger'  smiled  upon  them  and  gracious- 
ly invited  their  father  to  be  seated  while  she 
took  the  children's  names,  address  and  respec- 
tive ages.  Milla  did  not  know  at  that  time  that 
the  reassuring  light  in  that  young  woman's  eyes 
was  the  spirit  of  democracy  shining  out  of  them. 
Their  father  left  them  in  her  care  with  surpris- 
ing confidence  and  departed.  She,  "the  angel," 
led  the  children  into  a  room  packed  with  happy, 
mischievous  children,  where  another  "angel" 
took  them  to  her  heart  as  though  she  had  been 
waiting  for  them  all  her  life. 

It  did  not  take  the  foreign  children  long  to 
learn  to  sing  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  as  lus- 
tily as  any  American-born  child,  if  not,  indeed, 
with  a  great  deal  more  feeling. 

A  few  years  later  had  come  another  day  of 
days:  when  their  father  received  his  citizenship 
papers.    They  celebrated  on  that  day  with  the 
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same  zest  as  they  did  on  their  religious  holidays. 
They  feasted,  prayed  and  sang  both  Hebrew 
hymns  and  American  songs.  The  children  had 
already  learned  in  school  what  those  papers 
meant.  It  meant  that  their  papa  now  had  a  voice 
in  governmental  affairs;  that  he  had  a  say  as 
to  who  should  and  who  should  not  be  their  local 
and  national  leaders.  And  best  of  all  it  meant 
that  when  they,  the  children,  became  of  age,  they 
would  automatically  acquire  the  dignity  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Milla  recalled  with  pride  that  they  had  never 
been  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  that  cit- 
izenship entails.  Their  father  spa-red  no  pains 
in  impressing  that  upon  his  children  by  both 
example  and  precept.  So,  as  they  grew  and  de- 
veloped, their  patriotism  took  on  a  spiritual  qual- 
ity. This  new  religion  went  hand-in-hand  with  the 
religion  they  had  cherished  since  their  infancy. 

Milla 's  graduation  from  high  school  with 
honors  and  her  finding  a  job  so  soon  called  for 
another  celebration.  But  this  time  the  merriment 
was  a  little  subdued;  a  somber  note  had  crept 
into  it.  Everybody  in  the  family  was  touched  by 
a  slight  feeling  of  apprehension.  What  unpre- 
dictable experiences  might  be  in  store  for  Milla. 
After  all  she  was  quite  young — a  mere  child  in 
fact — to  be  called  upon  to  earn  a  living.  She  her- 
self entertained  no  such  misgivings.  She  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  self-confidence.  Her  experience 
in  the  business  world,  she  felt,  would  be  varied, 


exciting,  and  illuminating.    He  heart  was  over- 
flowing with  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  life. 

Late  into  the  night  when  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily was  fast  asleep,  Milla  was  still  rehearsing  in 
her  imagination  her  entry  into  the  business  world : 
how  she  would  walk,  how  she  would  talk,  what 
she  would  say,  what  her  employer  might  say.  It 
all  ran  readily  through  her  mind  and  wove  itself 
into  a  colorful  pattern  of  usefulness  and  further 
growth.  Nothing  would  be  too  hard  for  her,  she 
promised  herself,  nothing  would  she  shun.  Even 
should  the  task  be  extremely  difficult  and  the 
hours  long,  she  would  never  shirk  her  duty.  She 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  night  to  pass,  so  anxious 
was  she  to  start  proving  her  worth. 

And  now,  at  long  last,  it  was  Monday  mor- 
ning. The  whole  household  was  up  at  daybreak. 
Milla  was  dressed  and  groomed,  tinted  and  scen- 
ted, and  all  set  to  go  long  before  it  was  time  to 
take  the  street  car  to  ride  downtown.  An  extra- 
elaborate  breakfast  was  prepared,  but  she. couldn't 
eat  a  morsel  of  food.  Everyone  tumbled  over 
one  another;  each  admonishing  the  others  not 
to  be  so  excited. 

Milla  affected  a  calm  mien,  but  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  the  light  of  high  adventure.  She 
examined  her  purse  to  make  sure  her  creden- 
tials were  all  ready  for  use.  Her  grades,  her 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  principal  of 
the  school  where  she  had  received  her  secretarial 
diploma,  and  other  testimonials  as  to  her  achieve- 
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ment  and  ability,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  "ad" 
she  had  by  now  cut  out  of  the  paper,  were  all  there, 
neatly  folded  in  her  bag. 

Mama,  papa  and  Leah  held  her  at  arm  's  length 
for  a  last  scrutiny,  and  she  was  something  to 
behold  in  her  navy  blue  suit,  little  tailored  hat, 
and  spotless  white  collar.  Mama  thought  she 
should  have  a  veil.  Leah  thought  a  colored 
"hankie"  would  be  more  effective  than  a  white 
one.  "Why  don't  you  get  her  a  corsage!"  piped 
up  Herman  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

She  tore  herself  away  from  a  house  resound- 
ing with  mirth.  The  pleasant  medley  of  Amer- 
ican street  sounds  enchanted  her  this  morning. 
Ah,  life  is  wonderful — every  breath  a  joy!  Like 
a  mighty  tide  the  seething  turbulent  city  seemed 
to  carry  her  spirit  upward  and  forward.  It  was 
as  if  a  door  were  about  to  open  to  admit  her  into 
a  domain  of  achievement  where  she,  Milla,  would 
contribute  the  gift  of  her  personal  powers. 

The  street  car  ride  down  town  was  an  adven- 
ture in  itself.  Rubbing  shoulders  with  "fellow- 
workers  ' '  gave  her  a  new  sense  of  belonging.  She 
smiled  at  everybody  and  most  everybody  smiled 
back  at  her.  She  wanted  to  talk  to  some  of  her 
fellow-passengers,  but  a  certain  inbred  shyness 
restrained  her  tongue.  She  hoped  they  all  knew 
where  she  was  going.  She  studied  their  faces  and 
amused  herself  by  trying  to  guess  the  national- 
ity of  each.  There  were  Poles,  Germans,  Italians, 
Irish,  South  Slavs,  Russians  and  a  few  Negroes. 
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All  riding  together  in  one  conveyance  bent  on 
getting  to  their  respective  jobs,  all  with  one  aim 
in  common;  no  one  molesting  anyone  else;  "all 
living  peaceably  together/ ' 

She  recalled  with  pleasure  her  father's  poetic 
illustration.  "A  garden  of  vari-colored  flowers 
weaving  a  beautiful,  harmonious  pattern."  She 
felt  so  close  to  them  all.  Poles,  Irish,  Italians, 
South  Slavs,  and  Eussians.  They  were  all  in- 
tegral parts  of  this — her  country,  her  future, 
her  life. 

Before  long  the  car  stopped  at  her  destina- 
tion. Many  people  got  off.  Some  rode  on.  It  was 
all  she  could  do  to  refrain  from  waving  goodby 
to  them. 

As  she  walked  toward  the  address  engraved 
in  her  mind,  Milla  again  tried  to  visualize  what 
her  first  day  at  work  would  be  like.  Her  imagina- 
tion, she  feared,  was  running  a  little  haywire. 
It  couldn't  be  that  perfect.  She  had  heard  of 
disappointments  other  working  girls  had  endured. 
She  must  steel  herself  for  some  hardships.  But 
she  felt  so  strong,  so  capable.  She  could  surmount 
any  obstacle,  rise  above  any  stumbling  block. 

At  long  last  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
formidable  structure  which  housed  the  firm  to 
which  she  would  soon  belong.  She  walked  in  with 
aplomb.  Boarding  an  elevator,  she  rode  to  the 
tenth  floor.  Her  stomach  seemed  to  turn  somer- 
saults as  the  elevator  shot  upward.  She  clutched 
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the  railing  and  closed  her  eyes.  The  sudden  stop 
jerked  her  insides  back  into  place.  She  stood 
swaying  a  little  on  the  tenth  floor — the  floor  where, 
as  she  whispered  to  herself,  "my  office  is  sit- 
uated/' After  taking  a  few  moments  to  regain 
her  physical  equilibrium,  she  straightened  up  and 
entered  the  office  with  an  air  of  assurance. 

Having  arrived  rather  early,  Milla  was  the 
first  applicant.  A  very  dignified  young  woman 
who  had  come  in  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  her  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  her  hat  and  coat  with  method- 
ical precision,  and  then  sat  down  with  an  authori- 
tative air  at  a  very  beautiful  table-top  desk. 

Milla  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  lined  like 
sentinels  against  the  wall.  She  sat  with  her  head 
proudly  erect.  She  sat  there  a  long  time — un- 
noticed. The  receptionist  would  not  permit  her- 
self to  show  the  least  sign  of  interest.  Milla  drop- 
ped her  purse — accidentally.  That  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  " important  lady." 

With  a  flicker  of  a  smile,  she  shot  Milla  a 
quizzical  look.  Milla  jumped  up  to  the  desk,  pre- 
sented herself,  and,  with  studied  care,  laid  out 
her  credentials.  "Her  Highness' '  took  a  condes- 
cending look  at  the  papers  and  seemed  pleased. 

' '  I  '11  make  out  your  application  in  a  minute, ' ' 
the  receptionist  said,  "if  you'll  please  be  seated 
right  here." 

Milla 's  assurance  somehow  waned  a  little.  She 
sat  down  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  indicated. 
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The  receptionist  powdered  her  nose,  patted  her 
hair,  wiped  her  glasses,  rearranged  papers  in 
her  top  drawer,  and  took  up  a  pen  between  her 
dainty  fingers.  "Name?"  she  asked,  "address? 
— age? — education? — church  affiliations?  "'  The 
answers  to  the  first  four  questions  the  young 
woman  wrote  down  with  smooth,  even  movements 
of  her  hand  as  they  came  softly  from  Milla 's  lips. 
The  answer  to  the  fifth  question,  however,  caused 
her  hand  to  jerk  a  little  as  she  flashed  a  swift, 
stern  look  at  Milla  and  just  as  quickly  masked  her 
countenance  with  a  blank  look  of  feigned  indif- 
ference. 

Milla  became  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  She 
felt  the  prick  of  a  sharp  little  inroad  into  her  in- 
ner glow.  A  feeling  of  oppressive  doubt  settled 
upon  her  consciousness,  like  a  remote  cloud  fore- 
warning a  storm.  She  stood  up  and  remained 
standing,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next. 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  inner  office  opened 
and  a  very  attractive,  well  groomed,  middle-aged 
man  appeared  in  the  doorway.  His  eyes  appraised 
Milla  with  a  glance.  He  seemed  pleased,  and  his 
arm  went  up  to  beckon  her  to  come  in.  Milla 
needed  little  coaxing.  With  a  triumphant  side- 
glance  at  the  receptionist,  she  picked  up  her  cre- 
dentials and  poised  herself  to  enter.  But  the  wo- 
man was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant  as  though 
pricked  by  a  pin-point.  She  placed  herself  be- 
tween the  doorway  and  the  applicant,  and  stuck 
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the  paper  she  had  just  filled  out  right  under  the 
man's  nose. 

When  the  boss  lifted  his  head  from  the  paper, 
he  turned  to  the  woman  with  a  severe  question- 
ing look  in  his  eyes.  Their  eyes  met  and,  without  a 
word,  they  reached  an  understanding.  The  re- 
ceptionist mumbled  something  in  self-defense: 
"The  Sunday  Star  ad-takers  are  so  careless,  they 
know  we  don't  employ  J — ."  She  hesitated  to 
utter  the  troublesome  word.  Meanwhile  the  boss, 
in  his  confusion,  had,  on  some  pretext,  withdrawn 
into  the  inner  office,  leaving  the  dirty  work  to 
the  woman.  Milla  would  spare  her  that.  She 
turned  on  her  heel  and  started  toward  the  door. 
By  the  time  she  had  reached  the  threshold  the 
next  applicant — as  she  noticed  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye — was  already  being  interviewed. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  long  hall,  Milla  felt 
herself  falling,  falling  into  a  bottomless  depth. 
She  stood  there  trying  to  hold  on  to  herself.  Owing 
to  some  mysterious  association  her  stomach  be- 
gan performing  antics  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
clang  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  elevator 
doors.  Crushed  and  miserable,  and  with  nausea 
forcing  its  way  up  her  throat,  she  had  all  she 
could  do  to  find  the  ladies'  room. 

She  pulled  up  a  window  and  inhaled  some  fresh 
air  wafting  in  from  Lake  Michigan.  She  opened 
her  collar  and  dabbed  her  hot  face  with  some 
cold  water.  But  the  water  could  not  wash  away 
the  humiliation  that  was  burning  on  her  cheeks. 


As  soon  as  she  found  physical  relief  some- 
thing else  from  deep  within  her  consciousness 
began  performing  antics.  A  monster-like  fury- 
began  stirring  in  her  mind,  driving  her  to  go  right 
back  to  that  office  to  strangle  that  woman — she 
who  had  not  even  let  the  boss  see  her  credentials. 

Taut  with  inner  commotion,  Milla  sat  down 
on  a  chair,  trying  to  hold  down  that  ferocious 
anger  with  all  her  strength.  She  knew  only  too 
well  how  futile  her  giving  vent  to  it  would  be. 
After  a  while  she  succeeded  in  subduing  the  emo- 
tional " monster' '  within  her.  A  lump  was  now 
rising  to  her  throat.  Soon  she  gave  way  to  a 
torrent  of  tears  —  hot,  stinging  tears  —  which 
seemed  to  flow  not  only  on  account  of  her  momen- 
tary humiliation  but  from  the  age-old  anguish  of 
her  people. 

As  she  sat  there  sobbing  and  sniffling,  the 
door  of  the  rest  room  opened  and  another  rejected 
applicant  entered.  She  had  been  witness  to  what 
had  happened,  and  she  gushed  forth  a  profusion 
of  sympathy. 

' '  Deary,  you  should  've  never  told  them  you  're 
Jewish! — they'd've  never  known  it.  I  knew  a 
Jewish  girl  who  fooled  her  boss  for  two  years — 
on  your  holidays  she'd  just  get  sick.  Well,  don't 
worry,  deary;  they  rejected  me  too.  Can  you 
imagine;  they  go  and  say,  'no  experience  neces- 
sary,' and  then  expect  you  to  know  how  to  type 
— can  you  imagine !  Oh,  dear !  But  really,  honey, 
I  don't  see  why  they'd  object  to  you,  you're  so 
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different.    I'd  never Ve  known  you  to  be  one  of 
them  Jews." 

Milla.  rose  and  flew  lest  she  lose  control  and 
visit  upon  the  girl  the  punishment  due  the  one 
in  the  office. 

"Well,  that's  gratitude  for  you,  that's  sociabil- 
ity for  you,"  the  girl  hurled  after  her,  and  these 
words  were  like  sharp  whip-lashes  on  Milla 's  back. 

Taking  a  chance  on  the  elevator  now  being 
quite  out  of  the  question,  Milla  ran  down,  down, 
flight  after  flight  of  stairs  trampling  to  dust  and 
ashes  the  very  foundation  of  the  building.  By 
the  time  she  was  on  the  sidewalk  she  had  reduced 
the  building  to  debris. 

The  clang  and  din  of  the  street  which  but  a 
short  hour  before  had  rung  like  an  orchestra  of 
magical  music,  now  assailed  her  ears  like  so  many 
hammer-blows. 

Milla  made  for  home  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
carry  her.  She  yearned  for  the  spiritual  shelter 
of  home;  she  could  hardly  wait  to  be  folded  in 
her  mother's  protective  arms.  But  when  she  got 
within  two  short  blocks  of  their  house,  she  sud- 
denly realized  with  a  pang  that  the  family  would 
not  be  expecting  her  until  after  work.  If  she 
walked  in  now,  they  would  know  at  once  that  she 
had  been  rejected.  She  must  withhold  that  news 
a  little  longer,  at  all  cost.  And  she  certainly  could 
not  show  herself  with  those  red  eyes;  she'd  scare 
the  life  out  of  mama. 
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She'd  better  walk  through  Lincoln  Park  for 
a  bit,  thus  giving  herself  time  to  regain  her  com- 
posure. Also,  she'd  better  make  it  appear  that 
she  had  tried  the  job  and  found  it  wanting.  She 
must  spare  her  family  the  truth.  It  wouldn  't  hurt 
them  to  think  she  had  rejected  the  job.  They 
would  approve  of  that.  They  did  not  want  her  to 
take  anything  not  suitable  to  her. 

Milla  strolled  through  the  park  leisurely  think- 
ing of  this  and  that  and  drinking  in  the  refresh- 
ing fragrance  of  the  foliage  and  blossoms.  Her 
eyes  feasted  on  the  green  grass  carpets,  the  profu- 
sion of  quivering  leaves  on  the  boughs.  A  little 
breeze  came  soothingly  whispering  through  the 
leaves.  " Don't  let  an  insignificant  experience  like 
that  upset  your  zest  for  life,"  it  seemed  to  say. 
Fragments  of  things  she  had  heard  people  say, 
words  which  had  discordant  sounds,  words  from 
which  she  had  always  managed  to  keep  herself 
blissfully  aloof  now  came  back  to  taunt  her. 
"Prejudice,"  "anti-Semitism,"  "sheeny,"  "Jew- 
baiting" — these  ugly  words  had  not  had  a  place 
in  her  thoughts  since  the  family  had  come  to 
America.  But  how  they  forced  themselves  upon 
her  now !  And  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  own  stupid- 
ity, of  her  naivete;  but  all  the  same  she  would 
not  accept  the  facts.  "No,  no,"  she  reassured 
herself,  shaking  her  head  to-and-fro,  "no,  it  just 
can't  be — it  just  cannot  be." 

Now  she  remembered  the  odd  way  her  father 
had  looked  at  her  in  the  morning  in  the  midst  of 
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their  gaiety.  That  melancholy  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  had  meant  something*.  He  was 
trying  to  say  something  to  her.  She  surmised 
now  what  he  had  been  trying  to  tell  her.  He  must 
have  felt  that  he  had  failed  to  equip  his  children 
with  shock  absorbers,  failed  to  prepare  them  for 
the  negative  forces  they  were  bound  to  encounter 
even  here  in  America. 

But  the  sky  above  was  like  an  inverted  blue 
bowl  splashed  full  of  whipped  cream.  Birds  twit- 
tered gayly  in  the  tree-tops.  The  soft  drone  of 
insects  lulled  her  to  drowsiness.  All  her  senses 
seemed  to  be  touched  and  eased.  The  tumult  in 
her  soul  was  gradually  subsiding.  The  pungent 
fragrance  of  nature  reconciled  her  to  life.  She 
would  treat  herself  to  still  greater  pleasures.  She 
would  go  and  look  at  the  flower  gardens. 

They  took  her  breath  away :  the  array  of  vari- 
colored tulips,  jonquils,  irises,  daffodils,  hya- 
cinths and  what  not.  They  shone  and  sparkled 
in  the  sun.  How  exquisitely  they  all  blended  in- 
to a  harmonious  pattern !  A  sardonic  smile  played 
around  her  lips  as  she  reflected  that  her  father 
wasn't  such  a  good  poet  after  ail.  The  idea  of 
comparing  people  to  beautiful  flowers  seemed 
ridiculous.  "Poor  papa,"  she  thought,  "  he  does 
indulge  in  screwy  flights  of  the  imagination  some- 
times." 

Carefully,  Milla  treaded  into  the  flower  beds. 
As  if  on  sacred  ground,  she  tip-toed  about,  her 
delight  rising  with  every  step. 
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Suddenly  her  heart  tightened.  Her  eyes 
opened  wide  with  consternation.  Eight  there  be- 
fore her,  clusters  of  weeds  had  impudently  pushed 
up  from  the  earth,  sucking  the  very " life  blood' ' 
out  of  the  flowers,  threatening  to  ruin  the  beauty 
of  the  pattern  so  outrageously  that  Milla  just 
had  to  pounce  upon  them.  With  all  the  pent-up 
hurt  of  her  soul,  she  bent  over  and  began  ve- 
hemently plucking  them,  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots,  tearing  them  to  a  thousand  pieces  and  send- 
ing them  flying  with  the  wind. 

Looking  up,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  park  gardener.  "Oh — "  she  murmured 
apologetically.  But  the  old  man's  broad  smile 
reassured  her,  and  they  both  started  laughing. 

"Ah  shore  does  wish  ah  had  moh  folks  like 
you  comin'  he'e  to  weed  dem  ga'dens.  Ah  sho 
would  take  it  easy  then — Ah  thank  yo',  mam, 
ah  sho  do!" 

Milla  felt  she  could  now  go  home  to  relate  her 
morning's  adventure  to  her  family. 
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GOOT  YOM  TOV 


Chaneleh  was  bent  and  shriveled,  although 
she  was  barely  past  middle  age.  All  morning  she 
had  been  busy  with  the  preparations  for  Rosh 
Hashanah  —  baking,  cooking;  cooking,  baking. 
There  should  be  a  piece  of  fish  if  Molly  comes, 
and  chicken  for  Benny.  David  eats  only  stewed 
veal.  And  Brina,  how  she  loves  a  breaded  veal 
cutlet  just  as  mama  makes  it.  "What  did  she 
eat  away  from  home  all  year  long  ?  Mostly  crack- 
ers and  milk,  and  again  crackers  and  milk.'' 

And  will  Chaneleh  give  her  children  bakery 
bread!  Not  on  your  life!  Home-made  it  must 
be,  every  bite  of  it.  And  will  she  deny  them  a 
piece  of  apple  strudel?  A  fine  mother  she'd  be 
— if  she  did. 

Having  finished  her  work  early,  Chaneleh 
sat  on  a  kitchen  stool  with  her  hands  tightly 
folded  in  her  lap.  Her  gaze  kept  drifting  to  the 
wooden  clock  hanging  over  the  kitchen  stove. 
Anxiety  possessed  her.  In  great  suspense  she  sat 
waiting,  waiting. 

"God  have  mercy  and  forgive   them,"    she 
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murmured  pleadingly.  Her  lips  were  tightly 
drawn,  but  she  brightened  up  a  little  as  she 
thought  of  Brina.  Would  Brina  be  late  too!  She 
might  not  be  able  to  avoid  that.  Brina  would  go 
through  no  end  of  trouble  to  come,  but  she  would 
come.    One  could  rely  on  Brina. 

For  many  years  Chaneleh  had  waited  thus 
the  day  before  Rosh  llashauah  for  all  her  chil- 
dren who  were  drifting  away  from  the  fold  one 
by  one,  each  year  bringing  fewer  of  them  home 
for  the  holidays.  But  Brina,  had  never  failed  to 
show  up.  She  glanced  at  the  clock  again;  it  was 
only  three.  There  were  two  hours  yet  before 
Licht  Rentshen  (candle-blessing  time).  What 
might  not  happen  in  two  hours?  It  took  only 
forty-five  minutes  to  get  to  New  York  from  For- 
est Hill  where  her  oldest  son  lives.  Chaneleh  won- 
dered if  her  son's  wife  would  come  too.  Her 
married  daughter  residing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city,  might  be  motoring  through  heavy  traf- 
fic now  and  would  no  doubt  arrive  presently. 

The  others  Chaneleh  did  not  expect.  Her 
" emancipates "  and  "sophisticates"  had  given 
up  coming  to  spend  the  Jewish  high  holidays 
with  their  parents  for  years.  One  by  one  they 
had  dropped  away.  Chaneleh 's  soul  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  the  many  sacrilegious  acts  her 
wayward  children  might  commit  on  the  holy  days. 
"God  forgive  them!" 

Chaneleh  persisted  in  nurturing  her  resent- 
ment toward  her  modernized  children  lest  she  be 
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devoured  by  the  gnawing  memory  of  Joseph.  Jos- 
eph the  dreamy  one  whose  ideas  had  been  so  hard 
to  fathom.  A  young  lad  like  that  always  worry- 
ing about  things  the  meaning  of  which  she  could 
not  grasp.  Long  before  wiser  men  than  he  even 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  he  persistently  main- 
tained that  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  even- 
tually have  to  fight  Hitler — "May  he  hang  and 
burn  all  day."  She  herself  had  heard  it  with 
her  own  ears  from  the  wise  lips  of  Reb  Smnooel 
that  there  would  be  no  war  for  America.  That's 
why  she  hadn't  worried  when  Joseph  began  talk- 
ing about  enlisting.  She  had  thought  that  the 
youthful  urge  would  soon  blow  over.  But  off  he 
goes,  that  Joseph,  and  enlists  in  the  Navy,  and 
soon  a  "what's-me-call-it,"  he  has  to  become — 
an  officer.  And  everybody  telling  her,  even  her 
own  children,  how  honored  she  should  feel.  But 
how  could  she,  an  old  woman  like  that,  under- 
stand such  things?  All  she  knew  was  that  her 
boy,  her  youngest,  a  mere  child,  had  gone  away, 
"God  knows  where." 

And  then,  not  so  long  after,  two  words  shook 
the  world  and  burst  like  a  bomb  on  her  horizon: 
"Pearl  Harbor!"  The  name  of  her  Joseph  ap- 
peared on  the  first  regional  casualty  list.  He  was 
reported  missing. 

Now  her  boy's  name  had,  in  her  mind,  become 
Joseph  Pearl  Harbor  and  always  spelled  itself 
out  in  blood  oozing  out  of  Joseph's  heart.  The 
vision  of  it  made  her  faint  and  sick.    She  must 
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not  give  way  to  the  anguish  it  aroused.  It  was 
the  will  of  God,  and  she  had  made  a  personal 
covenant  with  God  not  to  question  the  infallibil- 
ity of  his  wisdom.  Moreover,  despite  her  gory 
imaginings,  she  clung  mother-like  to  the  hope 
that  her  son  would  yet  turn  up  alive.  If  God 
willed  it  so  it  would  be  so.  But  the  "inexplica- 
ble" misdoings  of  her  other  children  seemed  to 
her  of  their  own  will. 

On  this  day  Chaneleh  was  further  saddened 
by  a  vague  suspicion  that  her  two  married  chil- 
dren that  did  come  on  these  sacred  occasions 
came  not  for  religious  reasons.  The  thought  of 
it  added  more  weight  to  her  heavy-laden  heart. 
Last  year  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  come 
merely  as  a  tribute  to  their  aging  parents.  Of 
course  she  had  appreciated  this  show  of  filial 
respectfulness,  but  she  could  not  forget,  never- 
theless, their  obvious  impatience  at  the  synagogue 
and  how  they  rushed  away  before  the  holiday 
was  completely  over.  And  this  year  she  did  not 
even  know  for  sure  whether  they  were  coming. 
They  were  so  vague  about  it.  And  she  had  been 
too  proud  to  press  them  on  their  last  visit  to  her. 
They  were  good  children  in  a  worldly  way,  she 
had  no  complaint  on  that  score,  but  ah,  if  they 
were  only  a  little  more  concerned  with  spiritual 
things. 

The  clock  ticked  away  the  minutes.  Rosh  Ha- 
shanah  was  drawing  nearer— nearer.  Already  its 
approach  was  filling  the  entire  little  home  with 
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a  tensely  spiritual  atmosphere.  Even  the  pots 
on  the  stove  seemed  to  be  boiling  more  slowly 
and  reverently.  Every  nook  and  corner  shone 
with  a  sacred  brightness.  Not  a  single  symbol 
of  this  holy  day  had  been  omitted.  The  tradi- 
tional brass  candlesticks,  seven  in  number  to  cor- 
respond with  the  number  of  Chaneleh's  children, 
were  arranged  in  a  vertical  row  in  the  center  of 
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the  large  kitchen  table — like  sentinels  on  guard 
against  evil.  The  braided  loaves  of  bread  seemed 
puffed  up  with  pride  under  the  white  satin  nap- 
kin which  covered  them  at  the  head  of  the  table 
where  David,  as  master  of  the  house,  would  soon 
be  "officiating."  David's  prayer-shawl,  still 
smelling  a  little  of  the  cleaning  fluid  in  which  it 
had  been  rinsed,  was  carefully  folded  and  placed 
beside  two  black  prayer  books,  which  stood  out 
conspicuously  against  the  pure  white  of  the  table 
cloth. 

Best  linens,  best  silverware,  best  dishes  (best 
in  the  sense  that  they  w?ere  the  finest  in  the  house- 
hold and  used  only  on  special  occasion,)  forks 
with  black  handles,  plates  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
signs, goblets, — some  of  glass,  a  few  of  old-fash- 
ioned silver  plate, — were  ceremoniously  displayed. 
The  little  neatly-sewn  patches  on  the  table  cloth 
were  well  hidden  under  the  plates.  The  entire 
layout,  including  the  humble  little  patches,  was 
rich  in  spiritual  associations.  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  times  had  the  kiddusk,  and  various 
broches.,- aiid  bentshen  been  repeated  at  this  table, 
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not  to  speak  of  the  solemnization  of  the  seven 
births,  four  bar  mitzvahs  and  four  weddings, 
which  in  the  course  of  years,  had  taken  place 
in  the  modest  little  home  of  Chaneleh  and  David. 

It  was  almost  four.  Was  everything  in  read- 
iness? Chaneleh  glanced  around.  Had  she  set 
enough  plates?  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven. "  David  would  sit  at  the  head,  Benny  and 
his  wife  on  the  right  of  him,  Molly  and  her  hus- 
band on  the  left,  and  Brina  near  herself  on  the 
other  side. 

Seven  places — "God  in  heaven,  may  it  not  be 
less  next  year,"  Chaneleh  pleaded,  as  she  re- 
called the  time  when  twelve  had  graced  her  table 
on  the  high  holidays.  Yes,  it  was  all  as  Brina 
liked.  Chaneleh  felt  a  warm  glow  permeate  her 
being.  She  was  reminded  of  how  Brina  loved 
the  high  holidays — the  poetical  aura  of  them.  It 
took  many  hours  to  get  home  from  the  military 
camp  where  Brina  was  how  working.  "Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  a  girl  like  that  going  to 
work  for  the  army.  An  army  is  for  boys — a 
nurse  she  had  to  go  and  be."  Brina,  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  the  one  child  who  had  remained  true  to 
the  tradition  of  her  parents.  "A  little  late,  may- 
be she'll  be."  A  beatific  smile  shone  on  the  lit- 
tle mother's  face.  How  piously  Brina  had  fasted 
and  prayed  the  year  before  on  Yom  Kip  pur.  Yes, 
they  had  built  up  in  her  a  resistance  against  dan- 
gerous outside  influences.  Chaneleh  was  certain 
of  that.  Hadn't  they  given  her  years  of  religious 
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education — the  same  as  Joseph?  Had  they  not 
begrudged  themselves  the  bread  in  their  mouths, 
for  fear  there  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  Brina's 
Hebrew  teachers!  Had  they  neglected,  God  for- 
bid, any  part  of  the  traditional  training  in  her 
upbringing?  And  how  enthusiastically  little  Brina 
had  taken  to  it  all — like  a  born  rebetzin. 

From  babyhood  on,  Brina  had  been  the  God- 
sent  child.  At  two  she  knew  the  aleph  beth  (He- 
brew alphabet) — right  out  of  the  book  she  would 
read  it;  at  three  she  recited  many  simple  pray- 
ers; at  six  she  could  daven  (read  the  prayerbook) 
and  at  eight  she  was  well  nigh  able  to  fulfill  the 
whole  range  of  her  religious  obligations.  As  she 
grew  older  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  her  Jew- 
ish consciousness  would  be  a  life-long  beacon  to 
her.  Never  a  doubt  disturbed  the  parents'  faith 
in  Brina.  "The  pious  little  one,"  they  called  her. 

Why,  then,  did  Chaneleh  feel  a  sensation  of 
vague  foreboding?  She  questioned  her  heart. 
Brina's  unwonted  pensiveness  had  alternated  'with 
a  hectic  restlessness  during  her  latest  visit  home. 
What  did  it  mean?  Just  the  other  day  Chaneleh 
had  spoken  about  it  to  David. 

"Our  little  girl  is  growing  up,  David,"  she 
had  hinted  to  him;  whereupon  the  father  had 
become  thoughtful.  And  then  they  had  decided 
that  it  would  behoove  them  to  take  steps  toward 
making  it  possible  for  Brina  to  meet  the  "higher 
class  young  men"  of  the  community.    They  had 
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deliberated  much.  At  length  David  had  assured 
Chaneleh  that  she  could  safely  leave  it  to  him. 
He  had  stroked  his  beard  contemplatively,  as  if 
he  thought  the  matter  could  rest  for  a  while,  but 
Chaneleh  had  persisted: 

"A  rabbi,  David ?" 

"Possibly." 

"Is  he  young,  David ?" 

"Surely." 

"Tall?" 

"Well,  let's  see  .  .  .  yes,  he  is  tall." 

"Handsome  too?" 

"Now,  now,  Chaneleh,"  David  waved  a  finger 
at  her  face.  "Almost  sixty  and  still  romantic, 
ha — what?"  Chaneleh,  who  had  scarcely  smiled 
for  years,  had  suddenly  begun  to  giggle  softly. 
Like  music  it  sounded  to  David.  It  was  like  the 
ripple  of  a  forgotten  rivulet ;  the  echo  of  a  sweet 
long  ago- — long,  long  ago. 

David  had  reassured  her  again  and  again  there 
was  no  need  of  worrying  about  Brina.  So  now 
as  she  sat  there  swaying  to  and  fro,  half  dozing, 
the  little  mother  found  herself  romantically  spec- 
ulating as  to  the  possibilities  of  their  daugh- 
ter's becoming  a  rabbi's  wife.  The  handsome 
young  rabbi  whom  David  had  invited  to  call  the 
day  following  Yom  Kip  pur  would  most  likely 
take  to  beautiful,  pious  Brina  at  once.  He  might 
even  be  so  carried  away  as  to  invite  her  to  go 
walking  with  him  that  very  evening.    Ah,  what 
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joy,  what  a  wedding,  what  happiness  for  them 
all!  Brina  to  be  a  rabbi's  wife.  No  one  was  ever 
trained  better  for  that  role.  The  very  great  rabbi 
from  the  Kovner  shul — he,  himself,  shall  marry 
them.  The  very  heavens  shall  smile  on  them. 
What  joy,  what  happiness! 

With  exalted  wishfulness  Chaneleh  day- 
dreamed on  and  on — as  she  used  to  dream  of  Jos- 
eph before  Pearl  Harbor.  She  even  brought  a 
little  baby  into  the  scene — a  boy  to  be  born  to 
Brina,  and  in  his  turn  also  to  be  trained  for  the 
rabbinate.  She  looked  far,  far  ahead  into  poster- 
ity and  saw  a  line  of  rabbis  with  their  pious  wor- 
shipping wives  at  their  sides  marching  on  and 
on  in  an  endless  procession.  And  then  she  en- 
visioned Judgment  Day  when  she,  Chaneleh,  and 
her  husband  David  would  preside  in  their  great 
exaltation  at  the  head  of  thousands  of  their  Jew- 
ish children,  with  Joseph  too  at  her  side. 

Chaneleh  was  startled  from  her  revery  by 
the  drone  of  an  airplane.  She  looked  out  the 
window  with  a  frown  on  her  face  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders  in  a  gesture  of  dismay.  David,  who 
had  been  humming  a  sacred  tune  in  the  front 
room,  while  he  was  getting  himself  into  holiday 
attire,  suddenly  became  silent.  This  was  a  bad 
omen,  indeed.  When  David  ceased  humming  that 
abruptly  it  meant  resignation  to  fate.  Chaneleh 's 
heart  gave  a  thump.  "  David,  David !"  There 
was  a  note  of  despair  in  her  voice  as  she  called 
to  him. 
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"Nu,  nu,  Chaneleh,  God's  will,  God's  will," 
declared  David  as  lie  came  toward  her  shining 
like  a  gold  coin. 

Chaneleh  conld  not  help  admiring  him.  Some- 
how adversity  had  failed  to  leave  its  marks  on 
David.  He  looked  years  younger  than  herself, 
she  thought,  though  he  was  really  the  older  of 
the  two;  and  his  round  face  still  sparkled  and 
glowed  despite  all.  There  was  not  a  furrow  on 
his  brow  and  only  a  sprinkling  of  gray  in  his 
beard. 

She  recalled  with  pride  how  "at  home"  in 
Tirkshle  he  had  been  considered  the  town  wit. 
Not  a  wedding,  not  a  brith,  or  bar  mitzvdh  was 
celebrated  without  David.  If,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  David  was  absent,  the  affair  was  a  fail- 
ure. Never  was  a  date  set  for  a  wedding  or  a 
betrothal  without  first  making  sure  that  it  would 
be  convenient  for  David.  Many  a  wedding  was 
postponed  because  it  happened  that  David  had 
unexpectedly  been  called  away  on  business.  Yes, 
indeed,  David  had  been  a  man  of  affairs. 

In  spite  of  his  Orthodox  piety  and  religious 
wisdom,  David  had  been  a  man  of  the  world  with 
a  gay  heart.  But  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  business  of  David's  life  now  was  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  Time  and  again  he  would  stif- 
fen and  refuse  to  let  the  furious  winds  of  advers- 
ity break  him.  When  the  great  outer  world  took 
one  after  another  of  their  children  from  them, 
he  did  not  let  the  calamity  take  hold  of  him  be- 
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yond  the  pangs  caused  by  the  immediate  shock. 
He  seemed  to  have  actually  got  used  to  these 
losses.  The  phrase,  " God's  will,"  summed  up 
his  philosophy.  And  he  managed  to  preserve  his 
outward  light-heartedness.  For  his  own  purposes 
he  had  even  introduced  a  lighter  tone  into  Kol 
Nidre.  His  Kol  Nidre  did  not  have  the  plaintive 
overtone  so  marked  in  the  usual  rendition  of  that 
great  chant. 

How  different  was  Chaneleh !  How  she  brood- 
ed and  brooded;  she  never  forgot  her  troubles 
for  a  moment  except  when  she  thought  of  Brina. 
God  had  sent  them  Brina — their  one  hope,  their 
one  consolation,  the  one  child  upon  whom  now 
depended  their  share  in  the  propagation  of  their 
people,  their  religion,  and  traditions. 

Twilight  was  gathering.  Chaneleh  and  David 
stood  staring  at  each  other  with  questioning  eyes. 
David  made  an  attempt  at  drollery.  He  took  a 
long,  skeptical  look  at  the  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece  and  with  a  ceremonious  gesture,  as  though 
conjuring  up  a  magical  contraption,  he  took  out 
his  pocket  watch  for  the  purpose  of  a  check-up. 

1  'Aha!  wrong  again,  Chaneleh.  It's  only  half- 
past  four,"  he  exclaimed. 

Whereupon  Chaneleh  immediately  refuted 
him:  "Now,  I  am  asking  you,  how  can  that  be? 
He  tells  me  my  zeiger  is  wrong  when  I  set  it 
myself  this  morning  by  the  factory  whistle;  and 
the  sun — it's  dropping  lower,  lower." 
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"  These  factory  whistles  are  not  reliable, 
Chaneleh — I  set  my  watch  by  Reb  Chiam's  in 
skid  this  morning.  His  watch  has  not  been  wrong 
for  twenty  years ;  now  tell  me  who  is  right  1 ' ' 

"Nu,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  Chaim's  zei- 
ger  is  more  reliable  than  a  factory  whistle.  And 
the  sun — look,  David — the  sun  is  setting  already ! ' ' 

A  sharp  ring  of  the  door  bell!  Chaneleh  be- 
came all  flustered  with  anticipation.  Were  they 
coming  at  last?  She  held  her  breath.  Alas!  It 
was  only  the  belated  mail  carrier  with  a  bundle 
of  New  Year's  cards.  She  turned  and  faced  David 
with  a  sheepish  little  smile,  as  she  nervously 
fingered  the  little  envelopes.  She  made  no  attempt 
to  open  them;  they  were  the  same  every  year — 
little  gilt-edged  printed  cards:  "Mr.  &  Mrs.  — 
wish  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year," 
with  not  even  the  warmth  of  a  personal  signature. 
She  proceeded  to  make  a  neait  little  pile  of  them, 
to  place  them  on  the  shelf  for  Brina.  She  would 
surely  want  to  look  them  over.  Brina  always 
took  pride  in  these  New  Year's  cards  coming 
from  their  friends  and  relatives. 

One  envelope  somewhat  larger  than  the  others 
caught  Chaneleh's  attention.  She  examined  it. 
The  handwriting  seemed  familiar  but  the  post- 
age had  a  strange  foreign  look  about  it. 

"David,  David,  get  your  specks,"  she  called 
sternly,  glancing  sidewise  at  him.  Somehow  she 
could  not  look  him  squarely  in  the  face  now.   She 
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felt  a  sense  of  shame — for  lier  children's  neglect 
— taking  hold  of  her. 

"Read,  David,  what  does  it  say  in  that  let- 
ter from  so  far  away?  Read — oh,  Brina,  my  dear 
one,  my  pious  one,  she  is  so  late !  Hurry,  David, 
read,  it's  getting  late — Brina,  where  is  she?  1 
must  dress  for  sJiul — I  can't  hook  my  dress  my- 
self, and  my  sheitel — Brina,  she  always  fixes  it 
for  me;  Brina,  my  pious  one!  Why  is  she  so 
late?  David,  read  that  letter  for  me;  what  does 
it  say?    Hurry !" 

David  put  on  his  "specks"  with  trembling 
hands  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 

"Read  it  aloud  to  me,  David,"  Chaneleh 
urged,  "read,  David,  why  don't  you  read?" 

But  David  could  not  open  his  lips  try  ais  he 
would.  His  face  darkened  with  perplexity  as  his 
eyes  ran  over  the  pages  of  the  letter  he  held  in 
his  trembling  hand.  At  length  he  put  it  down 
and  took  Chaneleh — who  was  gazing  at  him  with 
consternation— by  the  hand  and  said  in  a  voice 
like  a  muffled  drum. 

"Chaneleh,  our  Brina  is  a  heroine.  She  has 
gone  abroad  with  the  American  forces.  She  vol- 
unteered to  serve  as  nurse  in  the  American  army 
and  had  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  so  could 
not  come  home."  He  picked  up  the  letter  again 
and  re-read  the  last  couple  lines  aloud  to  Chan- 
eleh, pride  getting  the  better  of  his  shock: 

"Mumsy,    Papa,    I    love,    love    you!    Please, 
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please  forgive  me!     I  know  you'll  understand. 
Loads  of  love! — Brina." 

Chaneleh  snatched  the  letter  out  of  his  hands 
and  stared  at  it  wild-eyed.  Despite  the  tumult 
which  was  raging  in  Chaneleh 's  soul,  she  remained 
quiet — very  quiet.  Her  lips  tightened.  Like  a 
dried  leaf  blown  by  a  hard  wind,  she  almost  crum- 
bled, but  David  extended  his  arms  and  caught  her 
as  she  was  about  to  reel.  He  demanded  that  she 
steady  herself.  As  if  from  a  great  distance  Chan- 
eleh  heard  David's  stern  words,  "It's  Rosh  Ha- 
shanah,  Chaneleh,  come  to  shid.  Come,  now,  none 
of  this  foolishness."  The  quiver  in  his  voice  had 
a  sterner  effect  on  Chaneleh  than  his  feigned 
harshness.  She  straightened  up  and  steadied  her- 
self. For  several  minutes  they  stood  there  and 
stared  at  one  another,  their  hearts  beating  violent- 

ly. 

It  was  Chaneleh  who  spoke  first.  "Yes,  it's 
late,  we  must  go  to  shul."  With  ceremonial  delib- 
eration she  lit  the  seven  white  candles  which  were 
placed  in  the  seven  brass  candlesticks.  Then  she 
waved  her  hands  over  the  seven  little  flames,  and 
covered  her  eyes  as  she  solemnly  repeated  Licht 
Bentshen,  the  candle-lighting  benediction  with 
its  concluding  entreaty:  "Good  angels  enter  my 
house,  bless  my  household  and  all  therein,  bless 
my  children,  one  and  all — Amen." 

Her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides.  She  turned 
off  the  fire  under  the  boiling  pots.   Twilight  was 
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upon  them.  The  flickering  candle  lights  threw 
strange  shadows  on  the  walls.  With  doorknob  in 
hand,  David  was  impatiently  calling. 

" Hurry,  hurry,  the  sun  is  setting." 

Chaneleh,  with  her  dress  half  hooked,  her 
sheitel  askew,  tears  quivering  in  the  wrinkles  of 
her  face,  took  up  her  prayer  book  and  specks  and 
slowly  followed  him. 

As  they  opened  the  door,  their  neighbors  were 
coming  down  the  stairs,  sparkling  in  their  holi- 
day best. 

"Goot  yom  tov,  goot  yom  tov,"  they  called 
out.  j 

Chaneleh  and  David  eyed  each  other. 

" David,  say  goot  yom  tov  to  them." 

' i  Chaneleh,  you,  too,  say  goot  yom  tov  to 
them." 

"Goot  yom  tov — goot  yom  tov,"  answered 
Chaneleh  and  David  in  unison.  And  all  the  way 
down  to  the  synagogue  they  kept  turning  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other,  to  respond  to  the  holi- 
day greetings. 

"Goot  yom  tov." 

"Goot  yom  tov." 
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A  light  wind  came  up  from  the  river,  sighing 
through  the  trees.  It  caressed  Berta's  hot  face. 
Her  nostrils  dilated  to  inhale  the  cool  air,  and 
she  moistened  her  parched  tongue.  As  she  strove 
to  drink  in  the  coolness  of  the  night,  Berta  slowly 
and  furtively  opened  her  eyes. 

A  gray  dawn  was  creeping  over  the  distant 
horizon.  The  sky  paled,  slowly  growing  lighter  and 
lighter;  the  night  was  fading  away.  The  chill  of 
early  morning  pervaded  the  room.  A  ripple  of 
uneasiness  stirred  in  Berta's  consciousness.  Cau- 
tiously she  lifted  her  head  from  her  white  pillow 
and  hazarded  a  look  around.  The  rows  of  ghost- 
like white  beds  sent  a  chill  down  her  spine.  She 
lowered  her  eyelids  to  shut  out  the  eerie  sight. 
A  distant  tower  clock  tolled  the  time. 

My,  six  o'clock  already!  And  she  lying  there, 
like  a  big  "lazy,"  and  helpless  as  a  baby.  What 
with  all  the  work  piling  up !  She  'd  never  catch  up. 
Mrs.  Klein '11  be  furious  if  her  blue  satin  dress 
isn't  finished  for  New  Year's  .  .  .  and  the  holi- 
days are  only  a  few  days  off. 
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Berta  could  have  cried  over  the  injustice  of  it 
all.  To  be  tucked  away  like  that  under  a  mountain 
of  soft,  woolly  blankets,  a  flannel  cap  on  her  head, 
and  a  paper  bag  pinned  alongside  her  bed  to 
receive  those  little  white  papers  in  which  you 
deposit  what  your  coughs  bring  up — harmless 
little  coughs ;  my,  my,  what  a  fuss  they  make  over 
them!  And  oh  this  everlastingly  being  weighed, 
measured,  and  peered  at,  as  if  you  were  just  a 
mass  of  flesh.  "An  able-bodied  woman  like  me," 
she  mused,  "to  be  reduced  to  such  indignities !' ' 
And  the  foolish  questions  they  had*  asked  her: 
whether  she  was  regular  in  her  habits,  for  in- 
stance. Did  she,  Berta,  have  time  to  notice  those 
natural  things  f  They  seemed  to  think  she  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  make  note  of  every 
move  she  made.  What  a  lot  of  other  nonsense 
they  had  expected  her  to  remember :  the  exact 
date  of  her  birth,  for  instance.  How  was  she  to 
remember  that,  when  even  her  mother,  of  blessed 
memory,  had  never  remembered  it  T 

And  those  starched  nurses  taking  her  pulse 
every  minute  of  the  night,  and  sticking  that — that 
— what  do  you  call  it? — that  glass  tube  into  her 
mouth — that  tube  which  might  break  between  her 
teeth  any  moment.  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing ! 

And  to  expect  her  to  lie  all  day  on  a  bed,  like 
that,  with  all  the  work  she'd  left  undone.  Why, 
it  would  gall  anybody.  And  how  she  had  tried  to 
make  them  understand  that  she  had  no  time — no 
time  for  such  "pleasures."  That  kind  of  life  was 
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all  well  and  good  for  i  '  them  rich  ladies, ' '  who  had 
never  as  much  as  stuck  their  fingers  in  cold  water 
and  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  their  time;  but 
she,  Berta,  was  a  busy  woman,  and  they'd  just 
have  to  let  her  go  home  the  very  next  day.  They 
had  promised  it  would  only  be  for  a  few  days 
she'd  be  here — to  make  sure  she's  all  right.  And 
now  they  are  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties,  thought 
Berta,  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  a  tinge  of 
bitterness.  Of  course  she  was  okay:  All  those 
young  doctors  who  had  come  in  to  listen  to  her 
chest  and  had  said  to  each  other:  "God,  isn't  that 
perfect;  you  can  hear  it  as  plain  as  day" — they 
were  all  silly;  that's  what! 

All  that  trouble  just  because  her  big  body  had 
begun  to  waste  away  so  that  even  Mike,  her 
husband,  noticed  it.  ' i  So  what, ' '  she  had  told  him, 
"it's  stylish  to  be  thin,  can't  I  be  stylish!"  But 
she  couldn't  find  it  in  her  heart  to  blame  Mike. 
It  wasn  't  he  who  had  called  the  doctor — no  sir, 
he  knew  better  than  that.  It  was  Freidele,  her  own 
child,  who  had  played  that  prank  on  her.  Because 
she,  Berta,  wasn't  quick  enough  to  flush  down  the 
mouthful  of  blood  she  had  spat  out,  in  the  bowl, 
before  Freidele  noticed  it,  Freidele  went  and  cal- 
led a  doctor.  What  can  you  expect  from  a  foolish 
young  child  like  that?  Of  course  Freidele  meant 
no  harm.  How  was  she  to  know  that  that  fool  of 
a  doctor  would  take  her  mother,  who  had  loads 
of  sewing  to  do,  away  to  "one  of  them  hospitals 
where  they  look    right   through   you  with  them 
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awful  machines ! '  •  They  might  have  seen  her  black 
birth  mark  right  under  her  breast.  No  telling  what 
they  might  see  inside  of  you  when  they  take  a 
picture  right  through  and  through  you  so  shame- 
lessly. Tired  with  thinking  of  it  all,  Berta  fell  off 
to  sleep  again. 

Now  the  nurse  came  in  to  close  the  doors  and 
windows.  Berta  opened  bewildered  eyes  and  fixed 
her  gaze  on  the  girl  with  the  concentrated  intent- 
ness  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Presently 
the  hazy  blur  which  her  surroundings  had  taken 
on  faded  away  and  reality  emerged  again. 

Life  began  to  stir  in  the  ward.  Heads  swathed 
in  multicolored  night  caps  began  to  sprout  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  billowy  mounds,  and  many  dul- 
led, spiritless  eyes  struggled  to  consciousness. 
Then  the  yawning,  stretching,  and  coughing  began. 
The  night  nurses  still  on  duty  darted  about  swift- 
ly, bringing  in  and  carrying  out  wash  bowls, 
mouth-washes,  bed-pans.  The  air  became  charged 
with  pungent  odors  of  tooth  paste,  lysolj  sweat, 
and  what  not. 

In  what  a  strange  "crazy"  world  Berta  found 
herself.  Some  of  the  patients  now  sat  up  recli- 
ningly  on  their  beds,  attending  to  their  toilet,  with 
the  greatest  of  care,  as  though  they  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  a  wedding.  That  finished,  they 
sank  deeper  into  their  beds,  and  wTith  sighs 
resignedly  waited  for  their  breakfast. 

During  breakfast  the  food  was  discussed  with 
much  concern. 
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"Did  you  eat  your  cereal? " 

"I  didn't  mine — it  tasted  awful." 

"I  never  eat  mine,  good  or  bad." 

"The  eggs  are  fresh  for  a  change." 

"Drink  your  milk,  it's  good  for  you." 

"Gee,    wouldn't    I    just  love  to  have  a  good 

strong  cup  of  coffee." 

"I  used  to  drink  three  cups  of  coffee  every 

morning  and    look  at  me  now — milk-fed    like  a 

baby!" 

■ '  Oh,  look  at  those  pancakes !  I  should  give  my 

husband  such  pancakes  and  in  a  hurry  I'd  buy 

myself  a  divorce." 

' '  They  should  let  me  down  in  that  kitchen  and 

I'd  show  'em  how  to  make  pancakes." 

The  words  forming  these  sentences  came 
smoothly  gliding  through  the  long  room  into 
Berta 's  ears.  But  they  made  little  sense  in  her 
feverish  mind.  Yet  the  sound  of  voices  conveyed 
warmth  and  she  would  have  liked  to  sit  up,  to 
smile  at  her  "ward-mates,"  but  when  she  tried 
to  lift  herself,  Berta  was  annoyed  to  find  that  she 
couldn't  do  it. 

Earlier  the  nurse  had  suggested  something  to 
Berta,  but  Berta,  comprehending  wha-t  that  im- 
plied, had  waved  her  aside  abashed.  Now  nature 's 
call  was  imperative.  When  the  nurse  entered 
again,  Berta  beckoned  her.  "Say,  how  do  you  get 
to  the  toilet  from  here?  I've  been  wondering  ever 
since  you  put  me  in  this  room  last  night." 
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"All,  Mrs.  Stein,  you  aren't  thinking  of  get- 
ting out  of  bed,  I'll  bring  you  a " 

Berta 's  flashing  eyes  killed  the  word  on  the 
nurse's  lips. 

"What!  Who,  me!  Not  on  your  life!"  Berta 
curled  up  her  lips  disdainfully  and  in  a  hollow, 
reproachful  tone  demanded,  "Show  me  the  way 
to  the  toilet." 

The  nurse,  having  sensed  trouble,  had  already 
rung  for  another  nurse  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  a  "covered  something"  in  her  hand. 
The  sight  of  "that  thing"  gave  Berta  a  sudden 
spurt  of  strength.  With  a  supreme  effort  she 
bounded  up  and  out  of  the  bed.  Both  the  nurses 
ran  to  her  aid:  "Slowly,  Mrs.  Stein,  slowly.  Care- 
ful now." 

"  Dontch-ya-try  to  learn  me  how  to  walk — I 
walked  long  before  you  was  ever  born. ! '  She  stood 
erect  in  a  strange  defiance. 

"But  the  doctor's  orders:  you  mustn't,  you 
can't." 

"Who  can't?"  Berta  shook  her  head  scorn- 
fully, and  strode  through  the  door  like  a  lioness 
with  blazing  eyes,  the  nurse  following  in  con- 
sternation. 

Soon  she  returned  to  the  ward,  having  shoved 
aside  the  nurse,  who  had  attempted  to  lead  her. 
Lurching  forward,  she  fell  across  her  bed  panting 
for  breath. 
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Now  the  hours  rolled  over  her  consciousness 
unnoticed.  As  the  clock  ticked  the  day  away  her 
sense  of  helplessness  deepened  with  every  tick, 
tick,  tick,  tick. 

Soon  Mike  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
His  drawn  face  and  look  of  concern  jolted  her  out 
of  a  half-stupor. 

"Oh,  Mike,  what's  happened!  You  look  so 
worried.  Did  Freidele  stay  out  too  late  last  night? 
Mike,  don't  let  Benny  sit  too  close  to  Freidele  on 

the  sofa,  you  know,  they  are  young  and . ' '  She 

paused  to  catch  her  breath,  and  then  slowly 
whispered :  ' '  Mike,  you  know  what  I  was  thinking, 
we'll  make  the  wedding  soon,  just  as  soon  as  I 
get  home.  I'll  come  home  in  a  few  clays.  It  won't 
take  long,  really."  She  brightened  up  and  began 
telling  Mike,  with  a  gleam  of  amused  tolerance, 
about  her  adventures  in  the  hospital.  "Oh,  Mike, 
I  have  to  laugh — like  a  lady  they  treat  me.  For 
thirty  years  I  never  had  to  take  a  rest,  and  now 
they  go  and  tell  me  I  must  do  nothing  but  rest — 
children,  that's  what  they  are,  foolish  children." 

Mike  sat  staring  at  her  incredulously  as  she 
prattled  on,  unable  to  believe  what  the  doctor  had 
told  him  was  true. 

And  now  he  had  to  go  so  that  Freidele  could 
come  up  to  the  ward,  since  only  one  visitor  at  a 
time  was  admitted.  He  tiptoed  out,  turning  and 
waving  weakly  at  her  as  he  went.  "Mike,"  she 
called  after  him,  "stop  in  at  the  office  on  your 
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way  out  and  tell  the  doctor  you  want  me  to  come 
home  right  away." 

Freidele  soon  rushed  in  and  took  her  mother 's 
hand  in  hers.  Bert  looked  penetratingly  into 
Freidele 's  eyes — eyes  that  held  all  the  light  of  the 
day  for  Berta. 

"Freidele,  youVe  been  crying,  watsdemadder, 
my  child!  Have  you  and  Benny  quarrelled!  That's 
nothing,  my  darling,  all  lovers  quarrel.  Soon  I'll 
make  you  the  swellest  wedding  dress  with  my  own 
hands,  all  by  hand  it'll  be.  Freidele  make  it  nice 
for  papa,  you  know.  Make  him  some  "blintzes" 
like  I  used  to  make — so  he  won't  go  too  much  to 
the  pool-room.  And — Freidele — tell  me — did  you 
happen  to  notice  if  that — that — cashier  at  Blum's 
pool  room  is  still  there!  You  know — the  one  with 
the  blond  curled  hair!  Oh,  Freidele,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  want  you  should  do.  I  want  you  to  go  over 
to  Mrs.  Klein  and  tell  her  she  shouldn't  worry — 
I'll  finish  her  dress  for  the  holidays  even  if  I 
have  to  stay  up  all  night  to  do  it."  Her  breath 
came  in  labored  sighs  now.  "And  if  Mrs.  Ross 
doesn't  want  to  wait  a  little,  well  then  she  can  take 
her  stuff  back,  because  I  haven't  cut  it  out  yet. 
If  any  customers  come  tell  them  to  come  back  in 
a  couple  of  days — I'll  be  home  then.  And  tell  Mrs. 
Cohen  I'll  have  a  fitting  ready  for  her  next  week, 
or  so.  And  all  the  others — when  they  come  tell 
them  I'll  finish,  I'll  finish,  I'll  finish!" 

Hot  tears  dropped  on  Berta 's  hands  from 
Freidele 's  overflowing  eyes. 
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"Freidele,  why  don't  you  talk  to  mama?  You 
are  crying!  Watsdemadder  darling?" 

Just  as  Freidele  tried  to  force  words  through 
her  lump-clogged  throat,  the  nurse  announced, 
"Visiting  hours  are  over."  Freidele  pressed  a 
trembling  kiss  on  her  mother's  burning  forehead 
and  ran  out,  releasing  a  sob  in  the  corridor,  which 
Berta  did  not  catch  as  she  had  already  ebbed 
away  into  semi-consciousness. 

Now  her  spirit  was  hovering  amongst  long 
forgotten  things.  Delicious  moments  of  her  youth, 
dreamlike  and  hazy,  whirled  about  her.  The  ob- 
scure and  evanescent  feeling  of  the  fresh  bloom 
of  her  youth  claimed  her.  Fragments  of  memories 
flitted  through  her  half-awake  mind.  Mike  and 
she  walking  out  of  an  evening  in  Douglas  Park 
around  the  lagoon.  Mike  casting  furtive  glances 
at  her  from  under  lowered  lids.  Mike  giving  her 
a  rose,  a  living  fragrant  rose — on  every  pay  day. 

All  through  her  girlhood  it  was  as  if  she  had 
kept  her  smiles,  her  womanly  softness,  locked 
away  for  him.  Never,  before  she  met  Mike,  had 
she  as  much  as  looked  at  a  man. 

And  now  her  memories  burst  upon  her  more 
vividly:  the  wedding,  the  gifts,  the  joys  of  the 
golden  honeymoon  days  in  that  one  basement  room 
on  Twelfth  Street.  Other  memories,  a  little 
clouded — harassing  days  of  want,  of  misunder- 
standings :  the  pool  rooms  and  the  flashy  cashiers 
there.  All  these  she  skimmed  over  hastily.  And 
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now  Berta  was  again  recapturing  the  fleeting 
golden  moments  of  Freidele's  coming,  the  joyous 
pain  of  it,  the  travail,  the  wonder  of  it  all!  Frei- 
dele's kindergarten  days,  Freidele's  graduation, 
and  soon  it  shall  be  Freidele's  wedding.  Ah,  life 
is  good,  good,  good! 

A  tray  of  food  carried  in  by  the  nurse  brought 
Berta  back  to  reality.  "It's  supper  time  and  you 
must  eat,"  the  nurse  said.  But  it  sounded  foolish 
to  Berta.  Eat,  who  wants  to  eat!  She'd  rather 
sleep,  sleep  and  dream.  But  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  supper  time  kept  her  consciousness  clear.  So 
Berta  tried  to  figure  it  all  out.  She,  Berta,  with 
the  ox-like  strength  of  which  she  had  always 
boasted,  lying  here  in  this  strange  place  like  a 
fly  caught  on  glue  paper.  What  had  happened  to 
that  strength?  Why  doesn't  she  get  up  and  go 
home  to  Mike  and  Freidele — to  make  supper  for 
them.  To  finish  Mrs.  Klein's  dress.  To  make 
Freidele's  wedding  dress.  It's  high  time  to  start 
making  preparations  for  the  wedding !  Really  she 
had  no  time  to  waste  here. 

Twilight  was  slowly  descending  on  the  in- 
firmary, and  darkness  soon  followed.  Berta  raised 
herself  on  her  elbows  and  looked  out  through  the 
open  windows  as  far  as  her  eyesight  could  reach. 
The  little  town  beyond,  in  which  Freidele  and 
Mike  were  shut  away  from  her,  lay  snuggly 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  darkness,  pinned  up  with 
a  few  stars.  A  sombre  wind  was  rising  furiously. 
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She    fell   back    on   her    pillow,    wan,  spent,  and 
frothing  at  the  mouth. 

Now  a  dim  light  was  turned  on,  and  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse  came  in.  They  peered  at  her  in- 
tently. Their  clouded  concern  frightened  her.  They 
felt  her  pulse,  looked  at  her  eyes,  took  her  temper- 
ature, and  stood  off  to  one  side  to  hold  grave 
counsel  with  each  other.  From  time  to  time  Berta 
shot  a  searching  glance  at  them  as  though  looking 
for  a  clue  to  some  incomprehensible  mystery. 

And  now  they  were  gone.  She  was  in  total 
darkness  again. 

For  hours  her  fluttering  spirit  alternated 
between  abysmal  darkness  and  blinding  light.  The 
room  was  rocking  from  side  to  side.  She  felt  sea- 
sick; and  a  ceaseless  roaring  rose  in  her  head — 
as  though  great  waves  were  beating  against  the 
walls  of  her  room.  It  seemed  as  though  her  bed 
had  in  some  mysterious  way  turned  into  a  ship — 
a  ship  that  had  lost  anchor  in  a  fog  and  was 
rushing  headlong  toward  a  rock  of  disaster.  An 
ominous  chill  began  shaking  her  body.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  became  calm  and  serene. 

A  beam  of  light  opens  up  in  the  firmament,  and 
slips  down  so  close  to  her,  that  she  can  almost 
touch  it  with  her  hand.  It  discloses  Freidele, 
radiant  with  happiness,  marching  down  toward 
her  in  white  satin  and  flowing  tulle,  leaning  on 
Mike's  arm.  A  little  way  off,  stands  Benny 
between  his  two  parents,  under  a  canopy  of  red 
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velvet,  embroidered  in  golden  roses.  Music  seems 
to  come  from  everywhere.  A  melancholy  chant 
issues  from  a  powerful  voice.  Thousands  of 
candles  flicker.  A  hundred  familiar  faces  smile 
down  at  her.  They  are  all  there,  the  relatives,  the 
friends,  Mrs.  Klein  in  her  new  blue  satin  gown 
with  the  fine  lace  over  her  ample  bosom,  and  all 
her  other  customers  with  the  new  dresses  she  had 
finished  in  time.  Mike  looks  handsome  in  a  black 
suit  and  white  stiff  shirt  front.  Only  that  shady 
figure  with  a  blond  head,  hovering  back  of  him, 
troubles  her  sight  a  little.  But  not  for  long,  be- 
cause the  air  smells  sweet,  sweet  from  Freidele's 
bouquet.  As  Berta  eagerly  inhales  it,  she  feels  a 
new  vigor  creeping  into  her  bones.  Her  body  sud- 
denly becomes  as  light  as  thistledown.  With  little 
effort  she  lifts  herself  into  mid-air,  and  floats  up 
toward  Freidele  with  extended  arms.  Berta  kisses 
her  daughter  and  Mike  passionately,  embraces 
Benny  trustingly,  and  graciously  receives  "mazel 
tovs"  from  all  her  well-wishers.  And  then  dark- 
ness again  descends  upon  her  and  a  great  con- 
tentment surges  through  Berta's  spirit  as  she 
glides  back  into  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a  larger 
rest. 
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BARUCH  AND  GOD 


It  was  early  fall.  The  sun  shone  warmly  upon 
the  yellow  and  brown  foliage.  A  little  group  of 
mourners  huddled  around  the  grave  into  which 
a  young  mother  and  her  new-born  infant  had 
just  been  lowered.  The  sobbing  and  wailing  of 
the  women  drowned  out  the  voice  of  the  rabbi, 
a  little  round-shouldered  man  with  a  black  beard 
and  small  watery  eyes.  He  was  making  a  need- 
less effort  to  bring  home  to  the  bereaved  the 
immensity  of  their  loss.  He  spoke  in  a  thin, 
squeaky  voice,  and  mentioned  God  many  times. 
He  waxed  eloquent  anent  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased whom  he  had  never  known.  Peshele — 
may  her  soul  rest  in  peace — had  possessed  many 
virtues,  but  those  that  the  little  rabbi  attributed 
to  her  did  not  fit  her  at  all. 

Peshele 's  family — her  aged  mother,  two  older 
sisters,  and  a  few  cousins — tried  to  listen  respect- 
fully, but  their  hearts  did  not  follow  the  rabbi's 
words.  They  were  too  torn  with  grief  to  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  But  when  the  cantor 
finally  began  the  melancholy  chant  of  a  memorial 
prayer  their  wailing  pierced  the  very  heavens. 
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Baruch,  the  young  husband  of  the  deceased, 
stood  as  immobile  as  the  tomb  stones  round- 
about him.  Throughout  the  funeral  he  neither 
wept  nor  wrung  his  hands.  Collarless,  his  cap 
pulled  over  his  ears,  his  coat  turned  up  at  the 
neck,  and  fists  clenched  tightly  in  his  pockets, 
he  stood  apart  as  though  he  were  not  the  chief 
mourner  but  merely  a  sympathetic  outsider.  On 
his  face,  however,  there  was  an  expression  which 
his  in-laws  had  never  seen  before.  There  was  a 
bitter  twist  at  the  right  corner  of  his  compressed 
lips,  and  his  sunken  eyes  were  entirely  hidden 
behind  the  shadows  of  his  bushy  eyebrows;  the 
two  days'  stubble  on  his  sallow  face  gave  him  a 
sinister  look.  Each  time  the  rabbi  mentioned  God, 
Baruch  was  startled  out  of  his  stupor  as  though 
pricked  by  a  needle-point. 

When  the  whole  tormenting  ritual  was  finally 
over,  and  Peshele  was  at  long  last  left  peacefully 
in  her  grave,  Baruch  shot  the  rabbi  a  sarcastic 
look  and  handed  him  a  few  dollars.  Under  his 
breath  he  muttered,  "Chochirn,  God  indeed! 
Darned  fool,  that  rabbi.  A  clever  one  he  thinks 
he  is!   God  indeed!   Uh!,, 

The  rabbi,  a  little  startled,  pocketed  the  mo- 
ney and  vanished  hastily  as  though  to  avoid 
trouble. 

The  little  procession  of  mourners  moved  wear- 
ily on  to  the  automobile  parked  outside  the  ceme- 
tery. With  an  air  of  impatience  Baruch  hurriedly 


bent  over  his  aged  mother-in-law,  whispered  a 
few  consoling  words  in  a  muffled,  hoarse  tone  of 
voice,  and  bade  her  goodby.  The  little  old  lady 
caught  hold  of  his  arm  tremblingly  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  pleading  eyes.  Her  wrinkled,  yel- 
low face,  soaked  in  tears  and  sweat  mixed  with 
saliva  which  drooled  from  her  toothless  mouth, 
looked  more  like  a  sponge  than  a  human  coun- 
tenance. "Oi,  myne  keend,  already  you  are  run- 
ning away  from  us." 

Baruch  jerked  himself  free  and  hurried  off. 

"Look  at  him,"  said  the  older  sister,  wiping 
her  red,  swollen  eyes,  "look  at  him;  hasn't  even 
time  to  mourn  his  own  wife." 

"That's  a  man  for  you,"  put  in  the  younger 
sister  sniffingly. 

liOi,  myne  Jceenderlech,  don't  talk  like  that 
at  such  a  time.  What  do  you  expect?  His  loss 
will  be  made  up.  He'll  find  another  wife,  and 
have  children,  and  start  life  anew.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.   The  living  must  go  on  living." 

The  little  mother  caught  her  breath  and  con- 
tinued: llOi,  woe  is  me!  Our  loss  can  never  be 
made  up.   Oi,  woe  is  me!  Woe  is  me!" 

Whereupon  they  all  began  crying  again.  Then, 
strangely  enough,  the  old  lady  spoke  consoling 
words  into  the  ears  of  the  younger  women. 

"Keenderlech,"  she  began  in  a  firmer  tone, 
"Jceenderlech,  we  mustn't  forget  that  tomorrow 
is  the  holy  Yom  Kippur  (Day  of  Atonement).  The 
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great  merciful  God  of  Israel  will  sit  in  judgment 
tomorrow,  holiest  of  holy  days.  Lest  we  sin  in 
thought,  let  us  cleanse  our  minds  of  all  unworthy 
thoughts.  May  the  Almighty  have  compassion 
and  forgive  us  our  transgression." 

"Amen!"  mournfully  chorused  the  little 
group.  And  they  all  climbed  into  the  automobile 
with  an  air  of  resignation. 


Baruch  did  not  ride  back  because  he  wanted 
to  be  alone.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  thinking  to 
do.  He  had  a  reckoning  to  settle.  The  cemetery 
was  three  miles  from  home;  he  would  walk.  He 
must  take  time  to  figure  it  all  out.  Something  had 
gone  wrong.  Some  one  had  "double-crossed"  him 
— some  one  in  whom  he  had  had  implicit  faith 
all  his  life  had  played  him  a  dirty  trick. 

While  Baruch 's  feet  bore  his  body  on  toward 
home — the  home  that  was  no  longer  a  home — his 
spirit  surveyed  the  past.  Like  bewildered  inarti- 
culate creatures  his  piercing  thoughts  tore  into 
his  past  and  present  in  search  of  understanding. 
From  childhood  on  he  had  cherished  an  unflag- 
ging faith  in  the  goodness  and  compassion  of  an 
Almighty  God.  He  had  always  been  taught  that 
the  God  of  Israel  rewards  virtue  and  piety  and 
punishes  transgressors.  He  searched  his  soul 
and  ransacked  his  conscience,  and  found  it  clean. 
His  whole  life  stared  at  him  now  in  vivid  colors. 
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Every  detail  of  it  burned  within  him  like  living 
coals  of  fire. 

How  his  pious  little  mother  had  always  fret- 
ted about  the  salvation  of  his  soul — much  more 
than  she  had  over  his  physical  needs.  How  untir- 
ingly she  had  worked  to  instill  the  love  and  trust 
of  God  in  him.  Had  not  God  made  a  personal 
covenant  with  the  Children  of  Israel?  The  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  must  conduct  themselves  differ- 
ently from  all  other  peoples.  The  God  of  Israel 
wanted  something  special  of  his  Jewish  children 
— a  certain  somber  piety  which  was  their  peculiar 
duty  and  which,  if  faithfully  fulfilled,  brought 
heavenly  reward. 

Baruch's  God  wanted  him  to  pray  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening.  So,  all  his  life  Baruch  had 
prayed  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  His  God 
had  forbidden  him  ever  to  partake  of  a  morsel 
of  mi-kosher  food.  So  Baruch  had  never  in  his 
life  tasted  mi-kosher  food.  The  Sabbath  had  to 
be  kept  pure  and  holy.  Even  at  the  risk  of  not 
making  a  living,  Baruch  had  refused  to  work  on 
Saturday.  To  ride,  to  touch  money  or  even  to 
light  a  match  on  that  day  or  any  of  the  sanctified 
holidays  was  as  taboo  as  eating  pork.  Never, 
never  had  he"  contaminated  the  holy  Sabbath  by 
even  so  much  as  letting  a  thought  of  worldly 
things  enter  his  mind.  On  the  solemn  fast  days 
he  had  fasted  diligently,  with  parched  lips  and 
gnawing  stomach,  from  sundown  to  sundown,  even 
in  illness.  On  those  occasions  he  had  always  spent 
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the  entire  day  in  the  synagogue.  Wrapped  in  his 
prayer-shawl  he  had  prostrated  himself  before 
the  God  of  Israel  as  fervently  as  any  of  the  long- 
bearded  elders.  Moreover,  Baruch  had  always 
given  freely  to  charity  whenever  possible. 

When  his  fellow-workers  in  the  clothing  fac- 
tory where  he  toiled  for  a  living,  after  coming 
to  America,  chided  him  for  his  old-fashioned 
piety,  he  would  quietly  answer:  "I,  Baruch,  am 
a  simple  man;  for  me  God  lives.' ' 

For  all  this  Baruch  had  all  his  life  expected 
to  be  blessed  by  God,  and  handsomely  rewarded. 

Baruch  had  wanted  many  good  things  when 
he  was  a  young  lad,  but,  above  all  things  he  had 
wanted  Peshele  to  smile  upon  him;  and  now  the 
thought  of  Peshele 's  smile  calmed  the  tumult  in 
his  soul  a  little.  His  memory  strove  to  recapture 
the  glowing  moments  of  that  early  period  of  his 
life.  Casual  incidents  that  had  seemed  of  little 
significance  at  the  time  they  happened  now  shim- 
mered like  jewels  in  his  mind's  eye.  He  recalled 
the  day  when  Peshele  had  come  into  their  house 
on  some  pretext  and  looked  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  what  he  wTas  doing.  A  tremor  had  run 
through  his  young  body,  a  pleasurable  tremor 
touched  off  by  the  sense  of  her  nearness.  He  had 
not  turned  around  and  had  pretended  not  to  be 
aware  of  her  existence,  all  the  time  aching  to  bask 
in  her  sunny  smile.  When,  at  long  last,  he  had 
gathered  enough  courage  to  turn  about,  he  caught 
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only  a  glimpse  of  her  black  braid  dangling  be- 
hind her  as  she  fled  at  top  speed.  That,  he  re- 
called now  as  he  walked  from  her  funeral,  had 
happened  about  two  years  after  his  Bar  Mitzvali 
(confirmation),  when  all  his  elders  had  already 
begun  considering  him  a  chos en-bo clier  (a  mar- 
riageable young  man).  They  had  practically 
grown  up  in  the  same  house,  he  and  Peshele,  hav- 
ing been  next  door  neighbors.  But  until  that  sum- 
mer he  had  hardly  been  aware  of  her  existence. 
Until  he  was  fifteen  he  had  regarded  her  as  merely 
one  of  those  curious  creatures  called  girls. 

During  the  summer  of  his  fifteenth  year  a 
beard  had  begun  sprouting  on  his  face.  How  he 
had  loved  to  run  his  hand  over  it.  What  a  sense 
of  manliness  it  gave  him.  One  warm,  mellow  day, 
that  same  summer,  a  '  '  queer "  change  seemed  to 
have  come  over  his  whole  being.  Of  a  sudden  he 
saw  things  in  a  different  light.  The  grass  seemed 
greener  and  the  sky  bluer,  and  the  birds  sang 
more  sweetly.  The  very  air  seemed  charged  with 
a  strange  mysteriousness.  It  was  a  Sabbath  after- 
noon when  the  whole  village  was  in  solemn  re- 
pose. Not  a  sign  of  weekday  strife  and  stress 
disturbed  one's  peace.  He  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  home  dressed  in  his  Bar  Mitzvali  suit  which 
was  still  "brand  new,"  it  having  been  worn  on 
the  Sabbath  and  holidays  only.  With  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  cap  rakishly  tilted  to  one  side, 
he  stood  there  actively  aware  of  his  manliness. 
A  pleasant  sense  of  anticipation  possessed  him, 
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as  though  somewhere  in  the  offing  life  was  hold- 
ing a  gift  for  him.  Faint  and  intangible  were  the 
emotions  stirring  within  him.  He  shifted  his  posi- 
tion several  times.  He  looked  this  way  and  that 
in  a  restive  state  of  expectancy. 

Then  Peshele  came  along  in  a  white  Sabbath 
dress  with  a  pink  ribbon  around  her  waist.  Like 
a  queen  out  of  a  fairy-tale  she  swept  past  him 
with  all  the  disdain  of  her  fourteen  years.  But 
Baruch  had  cast  his  roving  eyes  upon  her  and 
saw  her  in  a  new  light.  He  saw  that  her  cheeks 
were  "like  roses,' '  her  lips  like  "juicy  cherries''; 
and,  in  her  downcast  eyes,  he  perceived  promise. 
Somehow  Peshele 's  rounded  form  and  long  black 
braids  had  recalled  the  Song  of  Songs:  "Behold 
tliout  art  fair,  my  love;  behold  thou  art  fair; 
thou  hast  dove's  eyes  within  thy  locks." 

The  following  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue, 
Baruch  had  smuggled  in  an  improvised  prayer 
of  his  own.  "Oh,  God  Almighty,  oh  merciful  God, 
make  Peshele  smile  upon  me."  As  time  went  on 
and  Peshele  rapidly  blossomed  into  full  woman- 
hood, God  seemed  actually  to  have  barkened  to 
Baruch 's  prayer.  Peshele  not  only  smiled  upon 
him;  she  bestowed  her  graces  eagerly  and  ex- 
clusively upon  him,  Baruch.  Would  she  as  much 
as  condescend  to  look  at  the  other  young  lads  at 
her  sister's  wedding?  No,  indeed!  Only  Baruch 
she  must  have  at  her  side.  Peshele's  smiles  had 
filled  him  with  the  sweetest  sensations.-  Soon  she 
had  even  let  him  hold  her  hand  and  accepted  his 
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caresses  in  such  an  endearing  manner — when  no- 
one  was  looking — that  Baruch  was  virtually  lifted 
off  the  earth.  Peshele  became  the  bloom,  the  frag- 
rance, the  breath  of  his  existence.  Yes,  indeed, 
God  was  rewarding  him  handsomely.  Thereafter, 
Baruch 's  piety  knew  no  bounds. 

Yet  a  moment  did  once  come  in  Baruch 's  life 
when  he  quarreled  with  God,  when  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  God's  ways  overtook 
him.  His  father,  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  vil- 
lage Tirkshle,  in  Czarist  Russia,  was  seized  by 
a  band  of  bloodthirsty  hoodlums  for  no  reason  at 
all  and  dragged  right  out  of  the  synagogue  on 
Yom  Kip  pur,  while  fasting  and  praying  most 
devoutly,  and  beaten  to  death  right  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  prostrate  mother.  When  this  hap- 
pened Baruch  felt  as  though  he'd  like  to  quarrel 
with  God,  shout  at  him  and  make  him  feel  ashamed 
for  letting  those  ruffians  lay  hands  on  his  father. 
And  eight  weeks  later  when  his  mother  died  of 
grief  he  could  have  ' '  scratched  God 's  eyes  out. ' ' 

But  there  was  Peshele,  pious  and  devout,  in 
her  winsome  way  beseeching  him  to  have  faith 
— not  to  let  go  of  their  precious  heritage.  Under 
the  spell  of  her  tenderness  he  had  relented  and 
given  God  another  chance.  So  he  had  contrived 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  God  in  spite  of  the 
resentment  bordering  on  rebellion  which  tore  at 
his  heart.  Often  Baruch  felt  strange  misgivings 
about  Peshele.  The  darkest  thoughts  would  creep 
into  his  soul.  What  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  even 
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her  from  him!  No,  no,  he  just  must  find  a  way 
of  gaining  the  Almighty's  complete  favor.  Bar- 
uch  became  a  very  pious  man  indeed. 

After  their  marriage,  he  and  Peshele,  and 
Peshele 's  family,  came  to  America.  Then,  several 
years  later,  a  time  came  when  it  was  evident  that 
God  was  adding  another  blessing  to  their  happy 
home.  Peshele  was  due  to  be  delivered  of  a  child 
during  the  high  holidays.  Baruch  found  no  words 
to  express  his  ecstasy.  Of  course,  if  it's  a  girl 
he'd  name  it  after  his  mother,  if  a  boy  after  his 
father.  Yes,  God  must  be  trying  to  make  up  to 
him  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  them. 

Already  Baruch  saw  himself  strutting  around 
with  his  baby  so  that  the  world  could  see  how 
beautifully  God  had  rewarded  him  for  being  pious. 
In  his  imagination  he  had  even  heard  himself 
called  " daddy."  "Ah,  it  will  be  so  beautiful," 
he  mused. 

Peshele 's  labor  pains  began  a  few  days  after 
Rosh  Hashanah.  It  was  terrific!  Baruch  had  had 
no  idea  it  could  be  that  terrible.  How  could  he 
sit  by  and  see  his  Peshele  suffer  so?  He  rushed 
her  to  the  hospital.  He  feared  Peshele  would 
never  live  to  get  there.  Why  should  "that  pre- 
cious God  of  ours"  make  Peshele  suffer  so! 

In  the  hospital  she  was  snatched  out  of  his 
arms  by  important  looking  individuals  in  for- 
bidding white.  Peshele  was  put  behind  closed 
doors,  but  he  could  hear  her  moaning.    He  was 
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shut  up  iu  a  separate  room,  but  still  lie  could 
hear  her.  It  lasted  for  endless  hours,  which  ex- 
tended into  long  days  of  torment.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  end  to  it.  Baruch  paced  the  floor,  beat 
his  throbbing'  temples  with  his  fists.  He  called 
out  to  God  for  relief.  With  all  the  inner  power 
of  his  being,  Baruch  turned  to  Him,  pleading,  be- 
seeching, and  promising  even  greater  religious 
devotion.    He  entreated,  exhorted,  and  prayed. 

At  long  last  it  seemed  that  God  had  heard 
his  anguished  cries  and  had  stopped  Peshele's 
pain.  Suddenly  came  quietude.  He  knew  that 
Peshele  was  suffering  no  more.  He  wished  they'd 
hurry  and  tell  him  what  it  was — a  girl  or  a  boy. 
The  suspense  was  tormenting  him.  Then  the 
door  opened  slowly,  quietly;  a  nurse  entered  and 
beckoned  to  him.  In  answer  to  his  wild,  ques- 
tioning eyes,  she  shook  her  head  back  and  forth 
sadly,  and  uttered  one  word,  ' '  still-born. ' ' 

Baruch 's  first  thought  was  of  Peshele.  Would 
she  survive  the  shock?  He  must  go  to  her  at  once. 
Why  did  not  some  one  take  him  to  her!  For 
hours  he  paced  the  corridor  like  a  lunatic.  Form- 
idable white  figures  with  masks  on  their  faces 
rushed  about  hither  and  thither,  but  no  one  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  him.  Then  he  saw  her 
relatives  come  in  with  haggard  faces.  They  all 
huddled  around  him  and  a  great  sadness  over- 
took them  all.  Soon  came  the  doctor,  also  very 
haggard,  and  said,  "We  tried  our  utmost  to  save 
her,  but  God's  will  is  not  to  be  questioned." 
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That  settled  it  for  Baruch.  God  had  "double- 
crossed"  him.  He  clenched  his  teeth  and  vowed 
he  would  get  even.  Yet  all  that  day  he  bore  up. 
He  looked  at  Peshele's  blue,  distorted  corpse  and 
saw  what  the  God  she  had  so  unwaveringly  trus- 
ted had  done  to  her. 

"All  right,  God,"  said  Baruch,  "if  that's 
Your  way,  I'll  show  You  that  I  can  do  something 
to  hurt  You,  too;  just  You  wait  and  see." 

But  after  Peshele  was  placed  in  a  coffin  with 
their  infant  in  her  arms,  anguish  beyond  human 
endurance  gripped  him,  and  he  was  prostrate  for 
hours. 

After  the  funeral  Baruch  was  stirred  by  an 
irresistible  compulsion  to  walk  alone.  It  took 
miles  of  walking  for  his  mind's  eye  to  review 
the  panorama  of  his  life.,  Now  a  few  rain  drops 
falling  on  his  face  brought  him  back  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

A  heavy  cloud  suddenly  swept  the  mocking 
sun  aside.  A  strong  gale  began  to  blow,  followed 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  very  heavens 
seemed  to  be  bursting  open.  The  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  All  his  life  Baruch  had  offered  up 
a  prayer  on  such  occasions.  Now  he  looked  up 
at  the  sky  and  unwittingly  his  mouth  opened  as  if 
to  pray;  but,  catching  himself,  he  began  biting 
his  lips  instead.  The  cold  rain  drenched  his  clothes 
and  chilled  him  to  the  bones.  But  he  did  not 
hasten  his   steps.    Indeed,  he  was  glad  of  the 
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effect  the  rain  had  on  his  body  and  mind.  It 
seemed  to  loosen  something  that  had  tightened 
up  within  him — something  that  was  choking  and 
strangling  him.  Something  seemed  to  be  released 
now.  He  began  talking  to  himself  in  angry  tones 
as  if  he  were  quarreling  with  fate.  Every  time 
a  thunderbolt  struck  and  the  sky  opened,  he 
clenched  his  fists  and  waved  his  hands  vehem- 
ently shouting:  "Chochiml  Chochirn!"  Several 
times  he  actually  stuck  his  tongue  out  in  deri- 
sion and  spat. 

The  storm  soon  passed.  The  skies  cleared 
again.  Baruch  turned  a  corner  into  his  own  street. 
Everything  was  familiar  now.  There  it  was — the 
kosher  butcher  shop  where  Peshele  had  bought 
her  meat.  It  was  all  cleaned  up  and  already  closed 
for  the  holiday.  There  was  the  dress-shop  where 
Peshele  had  bought  her  maternity  dress.  And 
there  was  the  grocery  store  where  only  three  days 
previously  she  had  ordered  flour,  sugar,  potatoes, 
and  bread.  She  saw  to  it  that  there  should  be 
provisions  in  the  house  until  she  "came  back  from 
the  hospital." 

The  stores  were  all  being  closed  for  Yom 
Kippur  and  signs  to  that  effect  were  being  hung 
up  on  the  store  doors.  As  he  approached  the 
building  where  he  lived  he  saw,  near  the  stoop, 
a  small  group  of  women  with  long  faces  already 
bedecked  in  their  holiday  garb,  whispering  and 
sighing  as  they  cast  meaningful  side-glances 
toward  him.   All  about  him  he  sensed  a  subdued 
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commotion.  Everyone  seemed  intensely  absorbed 
in  final  preparation  for  Yom  Kippur.  The  air 
seemed  charged  with  a  certain  melancholy  ten- 
sion. In  previous  years  all  this  had  meant  so 
much  to  him. 

Now  he  looked  neither  to  the  left  nor  to  the 
right.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  all.  He  was 
no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  that  life.  He  walked 
up  to  the  little  flat  and  opened  the  door.  The 
white  spotlessness  of  the  kitchen  floor  hurt  his 
eyes.  They  blinked  as  he  began  carefully  remov- 
ing his  wet  clothes.  He  must  not  dirty  Peshele's 
spotless  floors,  he  felt.  Oh,  Peshele !  For  a  mo- 
ment, just  for  a  fleeting  moment,  he  had  forgot- 
ten. A  hysterical,  sinister  laugh  burst  out  of  him. 
Soon  he  collected  himself  and  looked  about.  He 
went  into  the  bedroom;  the  door  of  the  clothes- 
closet  stood  ajar.  Peshele's  clothes  were  neatly 
hung  up.  On  the  floor  stood  several  pairs  of  her 
shoes.  Further  back  in  the  closet  he  could  see 
her  corset,  her  night  gown,  her  stockings.  There 
were  things  in  their  bedroom,  too,  that  hadn't 
been  there  always;  but  he  remembered  that  he 
himself  had  put  them  there  just  a  few  days  previ- 
ously. He  had  done  this  in  preparation  for  Pesh- 
ele's return  from  the  hospital  with  the  little  one. 
The  baby-buggy  stood  so  sadly  empty  near  the 
window.  The  bassinet  seemed  so  forlorn.  And 
the  layette,  all  tied  up  with  pink  and  blue  rib- 
bons by  Peshele's  own  hands  seemed  so  hopeless 
and  somber  lying  there  on  the  dresser.    For  a 
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long  time,  Barueh  stood  staring  at  it  all  with 
accusing  eyes.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  Peshele 
would  still  be  wearing  those  clothes  and  shoes. 

Twilight  crept  into  the  little  flat.  Barueh  heard 
his  upstairs  neighbor  calling  his  name.  She  had 
been  friendly  with  Peshele.  She  had  been  gone 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  visit  her  sick  mother  and 
had  returned  only  a  few  hours  previously.  Not 
having  had  time  to  see  anyone,  on  account  of 
the  holiday  rush,  she  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. "Barueh,  Barueh !"  she  called,  "did 
Peshele  go  to  the  hospital  already!  Barueh,  are 
you  there  ?  Answer  me ! ' '  Barueh  pretended  not 
to  be  home,  and  his  kindly  neighbor  went  on  talk- 
ing to  herself.  "Oh,  dear  me,  he  mustVe  taken 
her  to  the  hospital  already.  Oh,  dear  God,  help 
her!" 

The  mention  of  God  cut  him  like  a  knife.  He 
shrunk  away  from  the  sound  of  it. 

Darkness  and  an  eerie  gloom  enveloped  the 
home.  In  spite  of  himself  he  was  acutely  aware 
of  the  spiritual  tenseness  of  Yom  Kippur.  Every 
synagogue  in  the  world  was  at  this  moment  filled 
with  his  brethren  praying  in  mournful  sing-song 
tones.  Kol  Nidre  was  now  being  sung  by  cantors 
in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth.  But  what  had  it  all 
to  do  with  him  now? 

He  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  the  things 
on  the  dresser.  He  caught  sight  of  the  layette, 
the  buggy,  and  the  bassinet  near  the  window.  He 
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wondered  what  he  should  do  with  them.  Should 
he  send  them  over  to  the  settlement  house  so  that 
they  might  be  passed  on  to  some  poor  prospect- 
ive mother?  "Oh,  no,"  he  said  to  himself,  "no, 
that  would  be  just  what  God  would  expect  of 
me."  That  would  please  God  too  much.  He'd 
show  Him.   He  would  burn  the  things  instead. 

He  opened  the  coal  stove  and  looked  in.  Not 
a  spark  was  there.  He,  'd  have  to  light  a  new  fire. 
Never  in  his  life  had  Baruch  struck  a  match  on 
the  holy  Yom  Kippur,  never,  never!  Lest  he 
weaken,  he  began  rushing  about  in  a  frenzy  of 
haste — gathered  up  some  paper  and  stuck  it  in 
the  stove.  Lighting  the  match  was  not  as  easy 
as  that.  He  held  it  in  tremulous  fingers  for  sev- 
eral moments  while  sweat  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. Forcing  himself,  he  at  length  lit  the  match 
and  applied  it  to  the  paper.  Hysterical  laughter 
broke  out  of  his  throat  as  he  snatched  the  lay- 
ette and  began  stuffing  it  into  the  stove.  In  fear- 
ful haste,  like  a  madman,  he  began  breaking  up, 
and  thrusting  in,  the  other  things,  including  the 
buggy. 

The  red  tongues  of  flame  swallowed  it  all  up 
with  pagan  lust.  Soon  not  a  trace  of  anything 
was  left.  When  the  fire  flickered  its  last,  some- 
thing of  Baruch 's  saner  self  returned.  He  sat 
down  on  a  kitchen  chair,  all  spent  and  weary  and, 
with  his  face  in  his  hands,  began  to  cry  quietly. 
Gradually  his  weeping  ceased  and,  lying  down, 
he  fell  into  a  heavy,  troubled  sleep. 
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When  he  awoke  the  next  day  Yom  Kippur 
was  well  under  way.  He  rose  with  a  start.  "All 
Yom  Kippur!"  Baruch  remembered  he  had  a 
reckoning  to  settle.  He  sat  brooding*  for  several 
minutes.  He  must  find  a  way  to  get  even  with 
Him.  In  what  way  could  he,  Baruch,  hurt  God 
as  much  as  God  had  hurt  him? 

He  rose  and  methodically  placed  before  him 
his  shaving  equipment.  Yes,  Baruch  shaved  his 
face  on  Yom  Kippur!  His  hands  trembled,  he 
cut  himself  several  times,  but  he  staunchly  went 
through  with  it.  And  that  wasn't  all!  Instead 
of  going  to  the  synagogue,  he  boarded  a  street  car 
and  rode  down  town.  He  felt  uneasy  and  self- 
conscious  in  the  impression  that  all  the  passen- 
gers on  the  car  knew  that  he  was  out  of  place; 
knew  that  he,  pious  Baruch,  was  cutting  through 
the  solid  fiber  of  his  faith  with  a  deadly  sharp 
knife.  The  wheels  of  the  car,  revolving  under- 
neath him,  seemed  to  be  taking  him  directly  to 
the  deviPs  domain.  But  he  would  not  falter  now; 
not  he,  Baruch.  He  would  show  God !  Once  down 
town,  the  melancholy  ghetto  left  far  behind,  he 
alighted  and  stood  on  a  busy  street  corner.  For 
a  moment  he  was  completely  bewildered  and  at 
a  loss  as  to  why  he  was  there.  But  presently  he 
reminded  himself.  Oh,  oh,  he  knew  why  he  had 
come!  He  would  go  through  with  it;  he  would 
not  turn  back  now.  But  why  did  so  many  people 
stare  at  him  so?  How  did  they  all  know  that  he 
was  Baruch,  the  once  pious  one,  who  should  be 
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in  the  synagogue  wrapped  in  a  prayer-shawl,  fast- 
ing and  praying  instead  of  loitering  on  a  busi- 
ness street?   How  did  every  one  know  that? 

With  flushed  cheeks,  violently  beating  heart 
and  quaking  knees,  Baruch  entered  a  restaurant 
and  ordered  a  ham  sandwich.  With  bravado  he 
took  a  mouthful  of  ham  and  began  chewing  it, 
but  when  it  came  to  swallowing  the  meat,  it  was 
a  different  matter.  It  stuck  in  his  throat  as  if 
it  would  choke  him.  It  would  not  go  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  seemed  to  burn  his  mouth  and  throat. 
The  taste  of  it  was  unbearable.  Oh,  if  he  could 
only  bring  the  horrid  stuff  up  and  spit  it  out. 
But  so  many  people  at  so  many  tables  were  star- 
ing at  him.  After  struggling  with  the  bite  of 
ham  for  what  seemed  an  eternity,  Baruch  man- 
aged to  get  it  down  into  his  stomach — a  whole 
bite  of  it. 

He  jumped  up,  paid  his  bill  nervously,  and 
hastily  took  to  the  street.  He  felt  crushed  and 
miserable.  He  could  not  look  the  daylight  in  the 
face.  He  felt  as  if  at  any  moment  the  earth  un- 
derneath him  would  open  up  and  swallow  him. 
Yet  a  sense  of  triumph  crept  into  his  conscious- 
ness. He  had  gotten  even  with  God.  Baruch  felt 
sure  he  had  that  day  hurt  God  as  much  as  God 
had  hurt  him. 

Shading  his  eyes  from  the  "jeering  sun,"  he 
looked  up  to  see  whether  a  street  car  were  com- 
ing. But  why  was  he  looking  for  a  street  car? 
Where  would  it  take  him?   Back  home  perhaps? 
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Never!  Baruch  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  it 
as  from  a  stab  in  the  heart.  Like  a  crushing  aval- 
anche the  awareness  suddenly  bore  down  upon 
him  that  he  had  this  day  forfeited  the  right  to 
go  back  to  his  former  life.  He  had  cut  himself 
off  from  it  all.  He  had  performed  a  painful  oper- 
ation, severing  his  soul  from  his  body,  and  now 
his  life's  blood  was  oozing  out  of  him — wounds 
that  would  never  heal.  With  a  pang  he  realized 
that  not  only  was  Pesele  lost  to  him,  but  he, 
too,  was  irretrievably  lost. 

Throngs  of  people  jostled  one  another  and 
elbowed  past  him.  He  still  responded  to  touch. 
His  ears  could  still  hear,  and  his  eyes  had  sight. 
He  touched  his  temples  with  tremulous  fingers 
and  felt  their  throb.  He  ran  his  fingers  over  his 
face  and  knew  that  that  body  of  his  would  de- 
mand food  and  shelter.  The  gnawing  pain  at  the 
pit  of  his  stomach  and  the  weakness  in  his  legs 
told  him  that  his  body  was  demanding  its  due  al- 
ready. What  could  he  do  with  a  soul-less  body — 
a  body  bereft  of  its  last  spiritual  spark.  He  could 
never,  never  contaminate  Peshele's  pure  bed  with 
it.  Never  could  he  open  his  trefe  (impure)  mouth 
for  even  a  swallow  of  water  in  Peshele's  sacred 
home.  Never  again  would  the  protective  warmth 
and  soothing  consolation  of  a  synagogue  embrace 
him;  never  would  a  talith  wrap  his  contaminated 
body  in  its  spiritual  folds.  A  fierce  yearning  for 
it  all  began  to  tear  at  his  heart. 

Losing  all  awareness  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
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lie  sat  down  on  a  curbstone  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  seething  city,  and  hid  his  face  in  the  palms 
of  his  burning  hands.  Again  his  thoughts  trailed 
away  into  the  past.  Broken  and  crumbled  images 
came  to  tantalize  him.  As  he  fumbled  in  the  black 
folds  of  his  confused  memories,  a  still  greater 
yearning  tore  at  him — a  yearning  for  a  sign  of 
God.  It  was  as  though  he  were  utterly  alone  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  multitudes  of  feet 
tracked  past  him  in  a  steady  thunderous  tramp, 
tramp,  he  saw  no  one,  felt  in  contact  with  no  one. 
All  alone  through  empty,  endless  space  he  must 
forever  wander,  ever  strive,  ever  yearn,  ever 
bleed  in  his  search  for  eternal  peace — the  peace 
that  would  never  come. 

When  he  looked  up  a  great  change  seemed 
to  have  transpired  under  his  very  eyes.  All  at 
once  great  multitudes  of  people  seemed  as  if  held 
by  an  invisible  hand.  Soon  they  seemed  to  have 
turned  into  huge  darkening  trees.  The  huge  build- 
ings seemed  to  have  turned  into  formidable  moun- 
tains enclosing  him  in  total  darkness.  The  medley 
of  city  noises  sounded  like  the  roaring  of  lions 
and  howling  of  wolves.  Street  cars  became  fero- 
cious lions  and  autos  devouring  tigers.  And  God 
had  deserted  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  being  a  mon- 
strous fear  began  stirring  and  rising  to  choke 
him.  His  heart  pounded,  his  hands  trembled. 
"Oh,  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  he 
moaned  under  his  breath.    He  rose  and  began 
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tearing  through  space.  He  must  find  a  sign  of 
God,  must  seek  His  divine  protection!  But  God 
was  nowhere!  nowhere!  God  will  never  again 
come  onto  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  seemed 
to  Baruch.  So  he,  Baruch,  must  go  to  Him  in  His 
heavenly  abode.  He  must  find  God  and  implore 
His  forgiveness,  must  make  God  see  what  is  in 
his  heart. 

People  moved  out  of  the  way  of  "a  bleary 
eyed  drunk "  who  kept  tearing  through  the  streets 
as  though  he  were  being  chased.  Dodging  a  car 
here  and  almost  running  into  another  there,  he 
suddenly  stopped  bewilderedly  in  the  middle  of 
a  street  car  track.  Swaying  a  little,  he  began 
moving  as  though  caught  by  an  invisible  lasso 
and  dragged  right  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming 
street  car.  Women  on  the  street  screamed.  The 
motorman  clanged  the  bell  frantically  and  put  on 
the  brakes  with  mad  ferocity.  The  screeching  of 
the  brakes  pierced  the  air.  The  car  stopped  with 
a  jerk.   But  it  was  too  late. 

Baruch  had  £one  to  show  his  heart  to  God. 
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It  was  a  period  of  dissension  and  unrest  in 
the  world  in  general  and  in  old  Russia  in  parti- 
cular. War  between  that  country  and  Japan  was 
brewing.  Nicholas  II  was  proving  his  inability 
to  rule.  The  Czarina  was  writhing  under  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  Rasputin.  As  a  result  the 
Jews  in  the  larger  Russian  cities  were  suffering 
untold  agonies  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
bestial  hooligans. 

The  groundwork  of  revolution  was  being  def- 
initely laid.  Suicide  had  been  apotheosized  by  the 
idealistic  youth  of  Russia.  Spasms  of  contro- 
versy over  the  Dreyfus  affair  had  not  so  long  be- 
fore shaken  the  world.  But  the  good  townsfolk 
of  Tirkshle  concerned  themselves  little  with  all 
that.  They  had  troubles  of  their  own.  Their 
rebetzin,  Malkeh,  the  wife  of  their  revered  rabbi, 
was  barren !  It  was  a  calamity.  For,  as  you  know, 
the  Children  of  Israel  were  enjoined  of  old  to 
increase  and  multiply.  For  ten  years  the  good 
people  of  Tirkshle 's  Jewish  community  had  been 
focusing  their  attention  on  Malkeh.  They  watched 
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her  closely  for  symptoms :  at  first  with  mild  ex- 
pectation, then  with  hope,  later  with  anxiety — 
finally  with  hopeless  chagrin.  They  were  resent- 
ful toward  the  Almighty.  Why  should  Tirkshle 
he  singled  out  for  such  a  humiliating  affliction? 
And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  rahhi  showed  no 
inclination  to  divorce  his  childless  wife.  They  felt 
hoth  disgraced  and  hurt  and  feared  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  reflection  upon  their  degree  of  right- 
eousness. 

The  rebetzin's  childlessness  was  their  chief 
concern,  the  main  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  women-folk.  The  elders  of  Tirkshle  held  daily 
council  in  the  vestry  room  of  the  synagogue  and 
reported  the  essence  of  their  discussions  to  their 
wives  in  grave  disconcerting  tones. 

The  congregation,  they  felt,  was  duty-bound 
to  demand  a  productive  conjugal  life  of  their 
rabbi.  Since  he  Was  neither  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  ancient  law  with  respect  to  that, 
nor  taking  steps  toward  making  this  possible, 
they  decided  that  it  behooved  them  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands. 

Today  Tirkshle  is  practically  non-existent. 
Since  1914,  war,  invasion,  revolution,  and  now 
another  war  and  another  invasion,  have  most 
likely  reduced  the  town  to  debris.  But  some  forty 
years  ago  (when  Malkeh  was  still  quite  young), 
it  was  considered  a  town  among  towns,  indepen- 
dent, largely  self-sufficient  and  resentful  of  any 
interference  from  the  outside.  Hidden  away  some 
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twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  important  "high- 
way" and  a  still  longer  distance  from  any  rail- 
way station,  it  had  scant  contact  with,  and  was 
little  affected  by,  the  outside  world. 

Maintaining  an  attitude  of  solemn  indiffer- 
ence toward  world  affairs,  the  Jews  of  Tirkshle 
lived  day  in  day  out,  in  their  own  simple  way — 
a  way  based  on  a  set  of  ingrained  traditions  and 
harsh  superstitions.  Though  they  barely  eked 
out  a  livelihood  by  petty  trading  with  the  peas- 
ants of  the  vicinity,  they  regarded  themselves 
as  well-to-do. 

The  village  proper,  comprising  an  area  no 
greater  than  two  square  miles,  was  inhabited  by 
Jews  only.  At  one  end  of  the  settlement  stood 
the  synagogue,  at  the  other — a  church.  Despite 
its  muddy  streets,  through  which  cows,  goats  and 
fowl  strayed  with  ease,  Tirkshle  was  a  pictur- 
esque little  place.  Its  good  housewives  took  pride 
in  their  vegetable  gardens  and  flower  plots  and 
hung  curtains  on  their  windows.  During  the  day 
it  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  but  at  night  the  whole 
town  lay  shrouded  in  fearsome  darkness.  Xo 
one  dared  to  venture  forth  without  a  lantern. 

Such  was  the  town  in  which,  on  a  certain  eve- 
ning, much  like  any  other  evening,  Malkeh  re- 
turning home  from  some  urgent  errand,  lifted 
her  lantern  a  little  above  her  head  with  one  hand 
and  raised  her  dragging  skirt  a  little  with  the 
other,  as  she  stepped  across  a  mud-puddle  in  a 
somewhat  too  sprightly  manner  for  a  rabbi's  wife. 
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Reb  Shlomeh,  the  rav  of  Tirkshle,  sat  in  his 
study  with  his  back  turned  to  the  door,  deeply 
engrossed  in  a  talmudic  tome  when  his  wife  came 
in.  She  tiptoed  lightly  across  the  floor  so  as  not 
to  disturb  him,  and  entered  an  adjoining"  room. 
As  soon  as  she  had  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
she  drew  her  sheitel  (wig)  off  her  head,  laid  it 
aside  and  shook  her  brown  hair  free  from  a  day's 
imprisonment  under  that  cumbersome  covering. 
She  washed  her  hand,  put  on  an  apron,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  just  before  bedtime. 

Soon  the  rabbi  came  in  to  the  dining  room. 
Throwing  off  the  dignity,  the  austerity  he  always 
assumed  in  his  study — very  much  in  the  same 
maimer  as  his  wife  had  removed  her  wig — he  at 
once  fell  to  teasing  his  wife  as  though  he  were 
a  young  fellow  wooing  a  young  maiden. 

"Now,  now,  come  here  and  tell  me,"  he  said 
banteringly  as  he  shook  a  playful  finger  in  front 
of  her  nose,  "what  have  you  been  up  to  today?" 

Malkeh  hung  her  head  guiltily;  but  there  was 
a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes  even 
though  her  lids  were  lowered. 

' '  So  you  did  it  again, ' '  the  rabbi  chided  her — 
half  jestingly.  "Every  time  I  give  you  a  few 
groscheu  of  which  God  only  knows  we  have  no 
abundance,  you  go  and  spend  it  on  Berel,  the 
water-carrier's  youngsters.  What  did  you  buy 
them  this  time?   Come  on,  now,  confess." 
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At  this  Malkeli  burst  out  in  gay  laughter,  as 
she  recalled  a  happening  of  that  day  which  had 
struck  her  as  very  funny.  Her  laughter  rang 
out  with  careless  abandon,  certainly  with  too  lit- 
tle constraint  for  a  rabbi's  wife  as  she  related 
the  episode  to  her  husband,  the  substance  of  which 
was  this :  When  Berel,  the  water-carrier,  whose 
wife  had  just  given  birth  to  twins — thus  mak- 
ing him  the  father  of  a  round  dozen  children — 
had  hung  up  the  new  cradle,  which  she,  Malkeh, 
had  bought  for  them  (the  old  one  having  worn 
out),  he  admonished  his  spouse  very  sternly: 
"Now  look  here,  wife,  see  that  this  one  lasts 
longer  as  times  are  hard,  very  hard.  If  you'll 
only  take  good  care  of  it,  it'll  surely  last  longer 
than  the  old  one  did,  remember." 

"So  the  old  fellow  thinks  he  is  just  begin- 
ning anew,"  laughed  the  rabbi. 

At  this  remark  Malkeh 's  laughter  took  on  a 
note  of  hysteria  and  a  ring  of  forced  gaiety,  as 
though  a  sudden  sadness  had  been ;  evoked  in  her 
and  she  was  striving  to  drown  it  out.  Her  glance, 
at  that  moment,  lighted  on  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  their  two  beds  stood  side  by  side.  Malkeh 
had  a  momentary  vision  of  a  cradle  hanging  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  between  those  two  beds. 

Reb  Shlomeh  stopped  laughing  abruptly,  as 
though  he  had  been  infected  with  emotional  reac- 
tions emanating  from  her.  He  glanced  at  his  wife 
and  read  her  innermost  thoughts  on  her  face. 
It  was  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  aside  for 
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a  fleeting  moment,  revealing  the  immensity  of 
the  void  within  her.  "Now,  now,  there,"  he  re- 
marked consolingly  in  a  light  and  playfnl  tone, 
"don't  go  getting  moody  again;  it's  all  right,  God 
will  help;  have  faith  and  all  will  turn  out  well." 
He  caressed  Malkeh's  hand  soothingly,  but  his 
head  swung  from  side  to  side  gravely — and  a 
prayer  shone  out  of  his  deep,  sad  eyes. 

Malkeh  quickly  took  on  a  look  of  cheerful 
calmness  and  pretended  not  to  know  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

"Come,  let's  have  our  supper,"  she  said, 
' '  we  've  been  so  silly.  Just  think  how  outraged  our 
congregation  would  be  if  they  knew  how  ordinary 
their  rabbi  is  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber ! 
Just  think!"  She  threw  up  her  hands  in  mock 
consternation. 

In  such  manner  the  wise  Reb  Shlomeh  and 
his  wife  endeavored  to  ward  off  from  day  to  day 
the  disaster  which  was  hanging  over  them  like  a 
formidable  black  cloud,  threatening  to  break  loose 
any  minute.  Though  he  indulged  frequently  in 
playful  companionship  with  his  wife,  Reb  Shlo- 
meh was  a  strictly  pious  Jew  of  the  old  Orthodox 
school,  who  fulfilled  unquestioningly  the  rigid 
requirements  of  his  religion.  And  his  religion — 
according  to  Tirkshle  interpretation — -required  of 
a  rabbi  that  he  divorce  his  wife,  if,  after  ten 
years  of  married  life,  she  failed  to  give  him  a 
kaddish,  a  child,  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  keep 
his  memory  sacred  upon  the  earth  after  his  death. 
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For  ten  years  they  had  lived  in  hope.  Malkeh 
had  left  nothing  undone  which  might  serve  as  a 
segulah  (charm).  All  remedies,  however  fantas- 
tic, that  the  good  housewives  of  Tirkshle  sug- 
gested, she  had  tried,  but  to  no  avail.  She  had 
even  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  great  Gaon  (Sav- 
ant), chief  rabbi  of  Kovno,  with  high  hopes  that 
he  could  help  her.  He  had  special  prayers  said 
for  her  at  his  great  synagogue,  told  her  to  fast, 
to  give  to  charity  beyond  her  means,  to  donate 
candles  to  her  synagogue,  and  to  bow  herself  in 
unreserved  humility  before  God.  He  personally 
blessed  her  and  sent  her  away  with  great  hope 
throbbing  in  her  heart.  She  had  carried  out  these 
instructions  fully  and  with  fervent  zeal,  but,  alas, 
without  the  desired  result. 


Malkeh  placed  bread  on  the  table,  a  tumbler 
of  water,  salt,  two  forks  with  bone  handles,  and 
one  large  plate.  Shlomeh  and  she  always  ate  sup- 
per from  one  plate.  There  was  warmth  and  in- 
timacy in  that.  It  was  as  if  somehow  the  plate 
had  the  power  to  keep  them  together  a  little 
longer. 

As  Reb  Shlomeh  lifted  a  container  of  water 
to  put  over  his  fingers  before  breaking  bread, 
his  eyes  became  fixed  on  something  he  seemed  to 
see  through  a  little  window.  He  stopped  short. 
He  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  narrowed  his  eyes 
in  an  effort  to  make  sure  he  saw  aright. 
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Seeing'  bis  perplexity,  Malkeli  went  over  to 
the  window  and  also  peered  out  into  the  night. 
She  saw  three  small  lights  slowly,  moving  through 
the  darkness  toward  their  dwelling.  She  knew 
at  once  who  the  bearers  of  those  lights  were.  For 
many  months  she  had  been  expecting  them:  the 
gab  eh  (president  of  the  congregation),  and  his 
committee.  She  knew  all  too  well  the  purpose 
of  their  call.  The  anticipation  of  it  had  hung  over 
them  like  a  cloud  for  years  threatening  to  send 
down  on  them  a  thunder  storm. 

And  now  the  moment  of  its  actuality  was  at 
hand.  Malkeh  grabbed  her  wig,  and,  with  trem- 
bling hands,  hastily  adjusted  it  over  her  loose 
hair.  The  rabbi  put  on  his  long  coat.  Together 
they  went  into  the  study  to  await  their  callers. 
From  years  of  practice  they  assumed  an  air  of 
pious  dignity  the  moment  they  entered  that  room 
— the  room  in  which  they  met  the  public.  This 
room  was  very  much  unlike  their  private  cham- 
ber and  they,  too,  became  utterly  unlike  them- 
selves the  moment  they  stepped  into  it.  The  study 
really  belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  the  congrega- 
tion. The  door  was  always  open.  No  one  ever 
knocked  before  entering.  Here  the  rabbi  per- 
formed all  his  public  duties,  settled  disputes, 
passed  judgment  on  matters  relating  to  the 
dietary  regulations,  gave  advice,  and  made  con- 
tributions to  charity.  Here,  too,  Malkeh  served 
tea  to  callers. 

They  had  no  sooner  " posted' '  themselves,  one 
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at  each  end  of  the  long  narrow  room,  as  though 
in  readiness  to  withstand  the  imminent  attack 
of  the  approaching  enemy,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  head  of  the  gab  eh  looked  in.  Then  the 
heads  of  his  two  fellow  delegates  also  looked  in. 

1 ' Come  in,  come  in,"  called  the  rabbi,  trying 
to  infuse  a  note  of  welcome  into  his  voice. 

With  an  air  of  deliberation  the  visitors  en- 
tered. With  an  air  of  deliberation  they  closed 
the  door  behind  them.  The  first  snow  of  the  sea- 
son had  been  falling  for  an  hour,  and  they  were 
covered  with  it  from  head  to  foot.  With  meas- 
ured movements  they  shook  the  snow  off  their 
clothes  and  knocked  it  off  their  feet. 

Then  the  gab  eh  brought  forth  his  snuff  box 
and  ceremoniously  passed  it  around.  After  he 
himself  had  taken  a  pinch  between  his  fingers 
and  inhaled  it  artfully  first  through  one  nostril 
and  then  the  other,  he  pulled  out  a  large  red 
checked  handkerchief  and  elaborately  blew  his 
nose.  He  took  out  his  spectacles  in  the  same  leis- 
urely manner  and  painstakingly  adjusted  them 
on  his  nose.  Following  this,  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  looking  over  his  glasses  at  the  rabbi,  said 
"good  evening,  rabbi." 

The  two  other  balebatim  (respected  citizens 
of  the  community)  respectfully  emulated  the 
gabehys  procedure  and  also  said  "good  evening" 
to  the  rabbi.  Malkeh's  presence  they  ignored. 
This  did  not  annoy  Malkeh.    She  was  used  to  it. 
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The  rabbi  asked  them  to  be  seated.  This  they 
did,  saying  they  had  come  only  to  stay  a  moment. 

i l  Yes,  yes, ' '  responded  the  rabbi,  ' '  it  will  only 
take  a  moment.' ' 

Eeb  Shlomeh  and  his  wife  were  always  grave 
and  detached  in  their  intercourse  with  visitors. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  proceed. 

The  gab  eh  cleared  his  throat  again.  Malkeh 
felt  impelled  to  break  the  nerve  straining  sus- 
pense. She  took  a  swift  glance  at  her  husband 
in  a  way  she  had  never  done  before  in  public. 
He  looked  haggard  and  completely  fagged  out. 
She  drew  herself  up  firmly.  After  all,  the  spirit 
of  small  town  coercion  had  never  entirely  mas- 
tered her.  She  decided  to  pit  her  will  against  it 
and  save  her  happiness.  She  decided  to  tell  the 
gab  eh  that  he  was  a  brazen  heretic,  and — . 

But  before  she  or  the  gab  eh  had  had  a  chance 
to  utter  a  syllable,  the  rabbi,  suddenly,  as  though 
spurred  on  by  her  look,  began  waving  his  hands 
in  the  air  and  talking  rapidly:  "I  know  the  pur- 
pose of  your  mission  .  .  .  spare  yourself  the  pain 
.  .  .  God's  will  shall  be  done  .  .  .  not  your  will, 
you  mortal  fools,  but  God's  will,  do  you  hear!  It 
is  God's  will  that  it  be  so — and  God's  will  shall 
be  done.  Before  the  month  of  Tamuz  is  upon  us, 
we  shall  be  di — ."  He  couldn't  bring  himself  to 
finish  the  word  divorce.  He  stopped  talking, 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  feigned  loss  of  interest 
in  the  whole  matter. 
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A  heavy  silence  settled  upon  the  room.  The 
gabeh  and  his  companions  looked  at  one  another 
meaningfully,  wrinkled  their  brows,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  bit  their  lips,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  rooted  to  the  spot.  They  were  not 
insulted  at  the  rabbi's  vehemence.  There  was 
something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  which  fright- 
ened them. 

Malkeh  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  next.  Vainly  she  struggled  for 
the  strength  to  give  expression  to  her  thoughts. 
Dejectedly  she  sought  for  something  to  say  that 
would  dispel  the  tense,  gloomy  silence  which  had 
enveloped  the  entire  group,  something  bright  and 
casual,  something  that  would  make  the  whole  af- 
fair seem  less  awesome  and  more  like  a  routine 
matter.  But  an  upsurge  of  shyness  kept  her  mute. 
Her  husband,  sensing  her  painful  embarrassment, 
sought  to  relieve  her. 

" Malkeh,"  he  said  (he  had  never  before  ad- 
dressed her  by  her  name  in  public,  but  always 
by  the  respected  title,  Rebetzin),  "you  may  go 
to  bed,  now;  the  conference  is  over."  The  in- 
flection in  his  voice  conveyed  a  deeper  meaning 
to  her  than  the  words  uttered.  Certain  manner- 
isms of  his  always  indicated  to  her  the  full  im- 
port of  what  he  felt  and  thought.  Malkeh  knew 
now  that  the  dread  thunderbolt  was  about  to 
strike  and  sever  them.  Their  life  together  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  had  made  his  decision  on 
the  basis  of  an  inner  conviction.    He  believed  it 
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was  the  will  of  God.  And  who  was  there  great 
enough  to  gainsay  it!  Surely,  not  she,  humble, 
inconsequential  Malkeh. 

At,  length  the  delegation  that  had  come  to 
demand  that  their  rabbi  divorce  his  wife  because 
of  her  childlessness,  and  found  themselves  spared 
the  trouble,  departed  shamefacedly. 

The  rabbi  and  Malkeh  blew  out  the  lamps  and 
resumed  their  private  existence.  Malkeh  sniffed 
the  air.  The  pancakes  which  she  had  been  fry- 
ing when  they  were  intruded  upon  had  burnt 
to  ashes.  "Woe  is  me!  God  in  Heaven  have 
mercy!"  wailed  Malkeh,  as  she  crouched  against 
her  husband's  shoulder  trying  to  make  it  seem 
as  though  the  burning  of  the  pancakes  was  the 
calamity  of  the  evening. 

The  last  days  of  November  were  rapidly  slip- 
ping away  into  eternity.  They  spent  those  days 
— the  closing  days  of  their  wedded  life — mostly 
in  their  private  room.  They  clung  to  each  other 
with  a  fierce  hold.  But  few  words  passed  be- 
tween them.  What  they  felt  did  not  need  to  be 
put  in  words;  it  was  apparent  continuously  in 
Malkeh 's  frightened  eyes,  in  Reb  Shlomeh's 
strained  downcast  mien.  Though  they  made  fee- 
ble attempts  to  make  light  of  their  plight,  to 
ignore  it,  it  gnawed  unceasingly  at  their  hearts. 
Every  moment,  every  tick  of  the  clock  was  bring- 
ing their  separation  nearer,  nearer. 

At  length  Malkeh,  seeing  the  devastating  ef- 
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feet  the  struggle  was  having  on  her  husband's 
health,  determined  that  she  must  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  take  matters  into  her  own  hands. 
He  seemed  to  lack  the  courage  to  go  through  with 
the  actual  divorce  proceedings.  Yet  the  sus- 
pense, the  delay  was  breaking  him.  The  days 
seemed  to  weight  on  his  spirit  like  so  many  tons 
of  lead.  It  was  not  alone  the  ever-questioning, 
the  ever-demanding  eyes  of  his  community  which 
bored  holes  through  him;  there  was  tugging  also 
at  his  conscience  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
God.  In  Malkeh's  soul  rankled  a  veiled  doubt 
as  to  the  infallibility  of  a  God  who  could  be  so 
merciless,  but  Shlomeh's  sincere  faith  was  sacred 
to  her.  She  knew  only  too  well  what  his  life  would 
be  if  he  acted  contrary  to  his  own  convictions.  To 
free  himself  of  the  responsibility  of  absolute  be- 
lief was  no  small  matter  to  him.  So  the  dreaded 
operation  had  to  be  performed.  Her  only  hope 
was  that  after  it  was  over,  he  being  human  after 
all  would  recuperate  and  marry  a  good,  fruit- 
ful woman  and  live  his  life  out  in  peace  with 
God  and  man. 

So  one  fine  day  Malkeh  walked  out  of  her 
house  with  unfaltering  steps  on  a  mysterious 
errand.  When  she  returned  she  stood  behind 
Eeb  Shlomeh's  back.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
heard  her  come  in.  In  a  matter-of-fact  tone  she 
said:  "Shlomeh,  I  have  been  to  see  the  beadle; 
on  Saturday  next  he  will  announce  the  date  of 
our  divorce.    I  will  make  all  arrangements."    A 
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slight  trembling  of  his  shoulders  indicated  that 
he  had  heard  her;  but  he  did  not  turn  around, 
nor  did  he  raise  his  head  from  the  tome  he  was 
apparently  absorbed  in.  He  sat  there  rigidly, 
as  though  he  feared  that  if  he  turned  around 
he  would  face  a  bottomless  abyss. 

Tirkshle  rose  beautifully  to  the  occasion.  In 
later  years,  mothers  were  fond  of  telling  their 
daughters  how  nobly  Tirkshle  had  participated 
in  the  divorce  arrangements,  how  they  had  re- 
lieved their  rabbi  of  all  his  worries.  They  had 
even  hired  one  vehicle  to  take  the  couple  to  the 
Wecksner  rabbi,  who  divorced  them,  and  two  to 
bring  them  back.  "Because,  you  see,  after  the 
divorce  it  would  not  have  been  right  and  proper 
for  a  man  and  a  woman,  strangers  in  sight  of 
God  and  man,  to  travel  in  the  same  vehicle.' ' 

The  flow  of  time  cannot  be  stopped.  The  mor- 
ning for  the  divorce  came.  Malkeh  rose  early. 
The  day  promised  to  be  a  fair  one.  It  was  bright 
and  crispy,  ironically  reminding  Malkeh  of  the 
first  happy  Sabbath  day  after  her  marriage.  The 
recollection  of  that  golden  day  with  its  bright 
promise  now  brought  her  a  pang. 

With  heroic  resignation,  the  unhappy  couple 
looked  the  inevitable  in  the  face  and  prepared 
themselves  for  the  journey.  On  leaving  the  home 
to  which  he  would  return  alone — since  .Malkeh 
would  go  to  live  with  her  mother  in  one  room — 
Beb  Shlomeh  pressed  a  last  kiss  upon  his  wife's 
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forehead  with  the  same  reverence  as  he  kissed 
the  mezuza  (little  holy  parchment  attached  to 
the  doorpost  in  Orthodox  Jewish  homes). 

With  mouths  bereft  of  words  and  hands 
clasped,  they  rolled  along  against  the  rising  sharp 
wind  which,  together  with  the  monotonous  re- 
volving of  the  wheels,  hummed  a  melancholy  tune 
into  their  ears  and  cut  a  deeper  void  in  their 
empty  hearts.  As  they  arrived  in  Wecksneh,  a 
soft  down-like  snow  was  beginning  to  fall. 

The  rabbi  of  Wecksneh  received  them  solemnly 
but  warmly.  He  had  been  expecting  them,  and 
had  had  his  wife  prepare  hot  tea,  which  his  old- 
est daughter  served.  They  took  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  warm  themselves.  Then  they  asked  the 
rabbi  to  make  haste  with  the  divorce  proceed- 
ings. In  an  awesome  manner  the  Wecksner  rabbi 
carried  through  the  divorce  and  sublimated  it 
with  a-  great  deal  of  ritual.  "The  will  of  God 
shall  be  done  in  all  things.' '  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  divorce,  he  blessed  them  both  and  bade  them 
go  their  separate  ways. 

As  the  two  vehicles,  each  bearing  half  of  the 
life  of  the  other,  drove  away  into  a  rising  snow 
storm,  the  Wecksner  rabbi  stood  at  the  window 
watching  them  until  they  were  out  of  sight — 
watching  them  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  that 
day  earned  a  great  mitzvah  (virtuous  deed). 
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MY     FORELADY 


I  was  born  and  reared  in  a  class-conscious 
proletarian  family.  Therefore,  to  me  as  a  child 
the  word  forelady  suggested  infamy.  From  the 
very  dawn  of  my  consciousness  I  thought  of  a 
forelady  as  a  person  to  be  feared  and  hated  and 
mistrusted.  Having  been  a  factory  girl  in  her 
younger  days,  my  mother  frequently  told  of  the 
most  harrowing  experiences  she  and  her  friends 
had  had  with  foreladies.  After  listening  to  these 
tales  with  wide-eyed  sympathy,  my  little  hands 
would  often  itch  with  desire  to  dig  into  the  eyes 
of  one  of  those  detestable  creatures; 

I  grew  up.  I  was  fourteen.  My  turn  had  come 
to  go  into  a  factory.  The  tragic  tumult  that 
torments  the  soul  of  a.  convict  walking  into  prison 
could  not  be  more  harassing  than  the  fear,  ap- 
prehension and  general  depression  which  I  experi- 
enced the  day  on  which  I  was  inducted  into 
Saron's  necktie  factory.  Walking  to  the  factory 
on  that  day  was  like  walking  to  my  doom.  That 
walk  terminated  the  freedom  of  my  childhood — 
a  childhood  which,  save  for  the  apparition  of  a 
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forelady  that  haunted  it  from  time  to  time,  was 
quite  happy. 

Before  I  had  ever  set  my  eyes  on  my  forelady 
I  had  steeled  myself  to  fight  her  right  from  the 
outset.  My  rebellious  little  soul  would  not  only 
fight  for  myself  and  my  fellow  workers,  but  would 
also  avenge  all  the  wrongs  my  poor  mother  had 
suffered.  That  forelady  was  in  mortal  danger. 
Her  life  wasn't  worth  a  nickel. 

"Wait  here,  I'll  call  the  forelady,"  said  the 
"boss"  when  I  presented  myself  as  an  applicant 
for  work.  If  he  had  said  he  'd  call  the  executioner, 
my  heart  couldn't  have  thumped  more  violently. 
In  a  moment  I'd  be  face  to  face  with  my  enemy. 
"Will  I  let  her  do  to  me  what  one  like  her  did  to 
my  mother,  or  will  I  have  the  spirit  to  fight  her 
from  the  outset?"  -  That  burning  question  flamed 
within  me,  when,  revelation  of  revelation!  there 
she  stood,  white  and  silent  like  an  apparition, 
with  an  unearthly  air  of  gentleness  about  her. 
When  my  eyes  caught  the  light  of  hers,  I  could 
have  sworn,  that  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  heaven  there. 
Tall,  thin  and  pale,  carrying  herself  with  the 
classic  simplicity  of  a  fairy  queen,  a  gorgeous 
mass  of  gleaming  blond  hair  crowning  her  small, 
well  formed  head,  she  stood  looking  down  at  me 
with  the  same  sort  of  compassionate  gaze  I  used 
to  imagine  graced  the  faces  of  angels  who  hov- 
ered about  me  while  I  was  being  spanked  by  my 
f athe r .  Not  in  the  eyes  of-  my  mother  who  loved 
me  dearly,  nor  in  the  eyes  of  "-granny"  who,  as 
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folks  said,  was  "nuts"  about  me,  have  I  ever 
seen  such  a  penetrating  look  infused  with  so  much 
understanding  and  love.  I  stood  there  gazing  at 
her  like  one  transfixed,  my  fourteen  years  of 
life  not  having  prepared  me  for  so  much  wonder- 
ment. All  the  misery  of  the  last  few  months— 
ever  since  it  had  been  found  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  family  budget  made  it  imperative 
that  I  be  initiated  into  the  red-hot  struggle  for 
existence — was  suddenly  swept  aside  by  a  strange 
new  happiness. 

While  the  "boss"  was  present,  she  managed 
to  sheathe  her  demeanor  in  formality,  but  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  earshot,  her  whole  bear- 
ing softened  and  she  emanated  a  certain  warmth 
which  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden  sunburst  from 
behind  a  cloud.  After  writing  down  my  name, 
address,  and  age,  she  took  my  small  hand  and 
held  it  upon  her  palm,  scrutinizing  it  thoughtfully. 

"Must  you  work  already?"  she  said. 

But  it  wasn't  her  words,  it  was  the  way  they 
sounded  coming  from  her  lips  that  lifted  me  to 
the  heights.  Whenever  she  spoke  in  that  soft, 
vibrating  tone,  she  infused  the  air  with  a  musical 
element  that  somehow  transformed  the  yelling 
of  the  girls  above  the  roar  of  the  machines,  the 
spurting  of  steam,  and  the  clicking  of  scissors 
into  a  sort  of  rhapsody. 

After  I  had  managed  to  assure  her  that  "I 
must  work,"  she  led  me  to  a  seat  amongst  a. group 
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of  girls  not  much  older  than  myself,  and,  hand- 
ing me  a  bundle  of  work,  proceeded  to  show  me 
how  to  " build"  a  man's  hand-made  necktie.  She 
was  soon  called  away  by  other  pressing  duties  and 
I  was  left  to  my  own  devices.  I  plied  my  needle 
with  unwonted  zest,  but  I  dared  not  lift  my  head. 
Yet  throughout  that  day  I  always  seemed  to  know 
in  what  part  of  the  huge  room  she  was.  A  stream 
of  light  seemed  to  radiate  from  her  toward  me 
like  the  rays  of  a  beacon.  Without  her  presence 
there,  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  me.  The  groaning  of  the  ma- 
chines, the  stifling,  dusty  air,  and  the  general 
confusion  of  the  factory,  intensified  by  the  busy- 
season  rush,  made  my  head  swim  and  my  tem- 
ples throb.  My  fingers  ached  and  my  back  seemed 
to  be  breaking,  but  all  of  it  was  offset  by  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  my  forelady 's  presence. 

My  first  day  at  Saron's  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Molly,  the  assistant  forelady,  came  over  to 
examine  my  work.  She  took  one  short  look  at  the 
mess  on  my  table  and  a  long  look  at  me,  swept 
her  hand  with  a  flourish  across  the  entire  three 
dozen  ties  I  had  made,  and  in  guttural  tones  spat 
out  the  bloody  command:  "r-r-rip  it  all  imme- 
diately !"  And  sweeping  past  me  like  a  wind,  she 
proceeded  forthwith  to  my  forelady  to  report  my 
misdoings.  She,  my  forelady,  came  toward  me 
and  said  in  a  raised  voice  (the  boss  was  stand- 
ing a  few  feet  away),  "I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  stay  overtime  and  rip  them  all  and  remake 
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them."  But  she  also  looked  down  at  me  as  she 
had  in  the  morning.  I  looked  up  at  her  pleadingly 
and  our  eyes  met.  Now  the  herculean  task  loom- 
ing before  me  did  not  seem  so  formidable. 

As  soon  as  the  "boss"  had  left  for  the  day, 
she  came  over  again  and  said:  "Now  you  run 
along,  you'll  correct  these  tomorrow."  I  had 
heard  the  "boss"  bellow  at  her  that  the  order,  in 
which  the  ties  I  had  ruined  was  included,  was  to 
go  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  without  fail. 
I  couldn't  understand  how  I  could  possibly  rush 
them  out  in  time  for  that.  I  knew  it  would  take 
me  two  days  to  do  them  over.  And  I  could  not 
sit  there  sewing  another  minute.  Aching  all  over, 
I  was  conscious  only  of  an  overwhelming  desire 
for  physical  relief.  I  jumped  up  and  ran  home, 
not,  however,  without  taking  a  shy,  backward 
glance  at  my  forelady. 

I  wanted  some  one  to  talk  to  that  night.  I 
wanted  to  communicate  to  another  human  being 
what  had  happened  to  me.  Mother  and  "granny" 
looked  pityingly  at  me,  "the  poor  child."  Mother 
knew  exactly  what  her  "poor  child"  was  going 
through.  She  sighed  loudly  when  she  tucked  me 
into  my  bed.  Earlier  in  the  evening  when  they 
had  plied  me  with  questions  about  the  forelady, 
I  had  just  said,  "no,  it  isn't  so,"  in  answer  to  all 
their  assumptions,  and  mostly  I  had  avoided 
them.  I  had  brought  back  from  the  factory  a  sort 
of  barrier  between  me  and  my  family  in  the  form 
of  a  little  treasure  tucked  away  deep  in  my  being 
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— a  little  sparkling-  joy  I  could  not  share  with 
them.  She,  my  forelady,  was  out  of  a  "different 
world"  and  they  could  not  possible  fathom  her 
spirit.  So  I  kept  her  all  to  myself. 

"Wings  of  love"  is  a  trite,  outworn  phrase. 
Yet  though  invisible,  there  are  such  things.  They 
bore  me  the  next  day  to  Saron's  shop  to  rebuild 
those  horrible  thirty-six  neckties.  But  when  I  got 
there,  I  found  they  had  already  been  corrected. 
When  I  looked  at  my  forelady  quizzically,  she 
merely  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  casual  wave 
of  her  tapering  white  hand.  From  the  sneering 
remarks  of  Molly,  the  assistant  forelady,  I  sur- 
mised that  my  forelady  had  taken  those  "sick" 
ties  home  with  her  and  worked  far  into  the  night 
to  "cure"  them.  I  was  unable  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  forelady.  Instinctively  I  felt  that 
formality  of  any  sort  would  make  her  feel  small 
rather  than  please  her,  so  I  said  nothing  and  re- 
ceived a  look  of  gratitude  from  her  for  my  com- 
prehension. •  •         .,•••. 

From  then  on  the  tacit  mutual  understanding 
which  existed  between  her,  a  woman  of  almost 
thirty,  and  me,  a  child  of  fourteen,  was  uncanny. 

Another  strange  thing  was  the  way  I  persisted 
in  keeping  my  friendship  with  her  a  secret  from 
my  family.  My  mother  interpreted  my  reticence 
as  a  mark  of  fortitude  and  deep  consideration  on 
my  part  for  •;'  her ;  feelings.  .-./"  My  poor,  darling 
child,"  she. would  often  say  to  my.  grandmother-,. 
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"how  she  suffers  in  silence  to  spare  me  worry. 
But  God  grant  that  she  won't  have  to  work  in  a 
shop  as  long  as  I  did."  All  I  could  say  when  I 
heard  that  was,  "It  isn't  so  bad,  really  it  isn't." 
But  my  mother  would  only  look  at  me  sadly  and 
appreciatively  and  she  and  "granny"  would  ex- 
change glances  which  plainly  conveyed  the 
thought:  "what  a  saintly  child  we  have." 

During  slack  time  we  had  a  whole  hour  for 
lunch.  In  winter  we  used  to  gather  in  the  dingy 
dressing  room  around  a  cheering  stove  and  eat 
our  cold  lunches.  She,  my  forelady,  always  sat 
amongst  us.  Often  she  would  loosen  her  hair  and 
it  would  fall  over  her  shoulders — a  glorious  thick 
mass  of  gold  strands  shedding  radiance  all  around 
her.  In  a  subdued  tone  she  would  talk  to  us  of 
life  and  love  and  many  other  things.  The  some- 
what melancholy  note  in  her  voice  betrayed  a 
past  of  frustration  and  disillusionment.  But  she 
seemed  interested  only  in  us  girls.  "Girls,"  she 
would  say,  "  girls,  be  strong — you  must  look  the 
wicked  world  in  the  face  and  be  master  of  it." 
There  was  an  undertone  of  despair  in  her  voice, 
which  suggested  that  she  had  failed  in  that.  At 
other  times  she  would  speak  with  passionate  en- 
thusiasm. "Remember,  girls,  it  is  not  enough  just 
to  dream  of  better  things:  one  must  help  realize 
one's  dreams  in  action.  There  is  a  larger  and 
smaller  way  of  life — one  must  seek  to  live  in  as 
large  a  world  as  is  possible.  It  is  too  bitter  to  suf- 
fer without  a  worthwhile  ideal  to  suffer  for." 
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One  day  she  took  up  a  match  and  broke  it  as 
an  illustration  of  what  she  was  trying  to  instill  in 
us.  "Look  how  easily  one  match  breaks.' '  Then 
taking  up  ten  matches,  she  challenged  us  to  try 
and  break  the  ten  together.  Of  course  it  couldn't 
be  done.  She  looked  long  and  deep  into  our  eyes. 
"Do  you  see  what  I  mean,  girls !" 

With  lowered  eyes  and  furrowed  brows,  the 
girls  used  to  drink  in  her  wisdom.  It  was  refresh- 
ing nectar  to  their  parched  souls. 

Then  followed  days  of  turmoil  and  unrest. 
With  the  return  of  the  busy  season  came  a 
drastic  cut  in  the  pay  which  we  girls  received  for 
making  each  dozen  ties.  It  was  my  forelady's 
odious  duty  to  announce  such  reduction  in  pay. 
Often  she  delayed  doing  it  as  long  as  possible; 
but  until  she  did,  it  hung  like  a  dismal  shadow 
along  her  horizon. 

In  the  course  of  my  employment  in  that  shop, 
she  had  to  announce  several  cuts.  As  a  result  she 
had  accumulated  enough  resentment  to  give  her 
the  courage  and  the  spirit  to  refuse  to  acquiesce 
in  another  of  these  acts  of  heartless  exploitation. 
It  was  a  trying  ordeal  to  her,  but  she  faced  it.  One 
day,  with  an  ominous  look  in  her  eyes,  fore- 
shadowing impending  disaster,  she  pleaded  with 
the  girls  not  to  accept  another  cut.  "Remember, 
unity  is  your  strength,"  were  her  last  words.  She 
was  "fired"  on  the  spot. 

The  humiliation  of  that  moment  ate  itself  into 
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my  being  and  lias  colored  my  whole  outlook  on 
life  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness.  The  memory  of  it 
haunts  me  to  this  day. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  December.  There  was 
a  dank  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  The  "boss" 
stationed  himself  before  her  and  shot  forth  a  hot 
volley  of  abuse  and  insults.  I  do  not  remember 
his  exact  words,  but  I  do  recall  their  essence 
sufficiently  to  feel  sure  that  they  might  well  have 
earned  him  a  law  suit  and  a  substantial  fine  for 
slandering  character  had  the  defamatory  remarks 
been  directed  at  anyone  but  my  forelady.  She 
merely  walked  out.  Of  course,  we  all  followed 
in  a  body,  all  save  Molly.  We  rushed  after  her. 
We  weren't  even  aware  that  we  were  staging 
Saron's  first  strike.  Our  only  concern  was  the 
honor  of  our  forelady.  We  wanted  to  wash  away 
her  tears,  ease  her  pain,  cool  her  burning 
"shame"  (children  that~  we  were  at  that  time, 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  being  fired  under 
those  circumstances  was  an  honor  rather  than  a 
disgrace  to  her  lofty  spirit)  but  she  was  gone — 
had  vanished  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  mist. 

All  sense  of  time  and  place  faded  out  of  my 
consciousness.  I  wandered  through  the  streets 
with  a  mad  desire  to  tear  through  space.  Since 
I  had  no  wings,  my  feet  had  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute. To  passersby,  I  must  have  looked  as 
though  I  were  bent  on  an  urgent,  definite  errand, 
but  I  had  no  notion  as  to  where  I  was  bound.  It 
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was  as  if  I  wanted  to  engulf  the  whole  earth  which 
held  her.  But  the  frozen  earth,  as  though  stif- 
fened by  false  pride,  remained  firm  and  unyield- 
ing. The  tumultuous  voices  of  the  city  roared 
ominous  prophecies  in  my  ears.  My  spirit  seemed 
to  be  tossed  about  like  a  raft  on  a  roaring  sea. 

It  was  pure  instinct  which  (I  don't  know  how 
many  hours  later)  brought  me  back  home.  Every- 
thing went  on  in  its  usual  way  as  though  nothing 
at  all  had  happened.  Mother  was  in  the  midst  of 
house-cleaning,  and  there  were  only  two  hours 
left,  before  supper  time,  in  which  the  general 
disarray  of  our  nondescript  little  apartment  had 
to  be  put  back  into  order.  She  was  in  no  mood  to 
humor  me,  and  certainly  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
me,  had  I  been  inclined  to  unburden  myself.  She 
was  too  busy  and  preoccupied  even  to  notice  that 
I  was  home  two  hours  earlier  than  usual.  She 
merely  said,  "  Honey,  get  into  an  apron  and  get 
busy. ' ' 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  washed  my  frost- 
bitten face  at  the  kitchen  sink.  " Granny' '  was 
slumbering  peacefully  in  an  upright  position  in 
her  rocker.  There  was  a  certain  mellow  serenity 
in  the  atmosphere  of  that  kitchen  of  ours.  Its 
soothing  embrace  seemed  to  dispel  my  inner 
turmoil.  Gradually  I  felt  a  more  normal  frame  of 
mind  creep  in  on  me.  A  few  stray  sun-rays  linger- 
ed upon  our  kitchen  floor  as  though  reluctant  to 
retreat  before  the  oncoming  twilight.  Into  my 
spirit    began    to  flow  a    strange  sense  of  unac- 
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countable  exaltation ;  a  certain  fusion  of  premoni- 
tion and  hope  swayed  my  senses,  as  if  I  were  on 
the  threshold  of  some  sublime  experience. 

Then  our  door  bell  struck  a  musical  note  as 
though  tenderly  pressed  by  an  unearthly,  loving 
hand. 

"Who  in  the  devil's  name  is  that  at  this  time 
of  day, ' '  cried  my  mother  in  a  most  unusual,  vexed 
tone  of  voice.  "Granny"  jumped  up  with  an 
elasticity  belying  her  years,  but  I  was  at  the  door 
before  she  or  mother  could  get  there.  My  hand 
trembled  when  I  turned  the  knob — trembled  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  ecstatic  premonition.  I  drew 
the  door  open  slowly.  Dreams  do  vanish  so  quick- 
ly ;  I  would  prolong  this  one,  the  fleeting,  precious 
moments  of  it,  to  the  utmost. 

And  there,  indeed,  she  stood  in  flesh  and  blood, 
yet  with  an  ethereal  glow  permeating  her  whole 
being — a  vague  hope  realized,  an  answer  to  an 
anguished  prayer,  the  very  essence  of  my  hap- 
piness. I  was  dumb  with  wonder.  I  stood  there, 
open-mouthed,  blinking  as  if  struck  in  the  face 
by  a  sudden  sunburst.  I  knew  I  should  be  polite 
and  ask  her  in  and  introduce  her,  but  my  tongue 
was  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  I  stootl 
there  helpless.  She  saw  my  plight  and  walked  in 
uninvited.  Turning  to  my  folks,  who  were  as 
dumbfounded  as  I  (because  they  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  radiant  creature  cross  our  threshold), 
she  simply  but  falteringly  said:  "I  am  a  friend 
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of  your  daughter's;  I  work  with  her."  She  used 
the  present  tense  as  if  she  were  still  an  employee 
of  Saron's  as  if  nothing  had  happened  that  after- 
noon. Her  composure  was  nothing  short  of 
miraculous. 

"Oh,  oh!"  began  my  mother,  conquering  her 
embarrassment,  "oh,  do  sit  down."  She  became 
profuse.  "Oh,  you  poor  thing,  I  know  just  what 
you  are  going  through.  I  was  a  working  girl  my- 
self ;  I  too  suffered  damnation  and  hell  from  one 
of  them  damned  foreladies.  No  wonder  you  are 
so  pale  and  so  slight."  And  she  ran  on  glibly, 
using  all  the  familiar  terminology  of  class-con- 
scious workers,  fairly  trampling  Saron's  forelady 
— "the  sole  cause  of  my  poor  child's  pallor" — 
under  her  feet.  Fingering  her  apron  nervously, 
she  went  on  and  on.  Never  had  I  heard  my  mother 
give  vent  to  such  a  flow  of  bitter  invective,  her 
voice  rising  until  it  bordered  on  the  hysterical. 

Twilight  was  now  descending  upon  us.  '  *  Gran- 
ny" crawled  upon  the  sofa,  her  brittle  bones 
creaking  as  she  did  so,  and  lit  the  gas  jet.  A  sickly 
blue  light  enveloped  us.  But  I  could  plainly  see 
in  the  pained  expression  on  her  face  that  she,  my 
forelady,  thought  I  had  given  my  mother  the 
stinging  description  of  her.  The  last  vestige  of 
radiance  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  flicker  and  die, 
leaving  her  ashen  and  old.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out 
all  over  me.  With  anguish  I  noted  it  all.  I  wanted 
to  cry  out,  to  explain  it ;  but,  as  if  in  a  nightmare, 
I  could  not  force  a  sound  out  of  my  paralyzed 
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throat.  My  lips  moved  weakly,  but  she  was  gone 
before  I  could  gain  control  of  them. 

She  did  not  go  in  anger,  nor  was  there  a  trace 
of  hauteur  in  her  exit.  She  just  rose  slowly  and 
turned  on  me  a  pair  of  eyes  tha-t  were  two  burning 
pools  of  baffled,  pleading  mystery  and  vanished. 

I  have  never  seen  her  again.  For  a  time  no  one 
seemed  to  know  what  had  become  of  her,  but  later, 
when  I  got  together  with  the  girls  who  had  known 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  more  intimately  than  I 
had,  I  heard  strange  words  passing  among  them 
in  hushed  undertones:  "  Dejected,' '  "melan- 
choly, "'"  insane, ' '  ' '  suicide ! ' '  At  that  time  I  did 
not  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  those  horrible 
words.  But  later,  the  fierce  impact  of  them  struck 
me  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  doctor  was  puzzled 
by  my  sleeplessness,  my  loss  of  appetite,  my 
pallor  and  general  run-down  condition.  But  time 
is  a  great  healer,  and  youth  survives  anything. 
So  here  I  am  to  tell  the  tale. 

What  is  uncanny  about  it  all  is  that  I  learned, 
several  years  later,  that  her  death  occurred  im- 
mediately after  she  had  left  Saron's,  two  hours 
before  I  got  home  that  memorable  day  of  the 
' ' strike.' '  By  some  quirk  of  fate,  probably  owing 
to  the  activity  of  Molly's  tongue,  she  was  deluded 
into  believing  that  I,  her  most  loved  and  trusted 
"child"  had  informed  on  her.  In  later  years,  when 
I  gathered  enough  courage  to  speak  to  my  mother 
about  the  episode,  she  insisted  tha-t  no  one  had 
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visited  us  that  afternoon  and  recalled  that  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  I  came  home  on  that 
fateful  occasion,  fell  into  a  faint,  and  was  ill  for 
a  few  weeks  thereafter. 

Perhaps  my  mother  was  right.  Nevertheless, 
she  my  forelady,  did  come  to  me,  did  bequeath  to 
me  a  precious  heritage.  In  all  of  life's  vicissitudes, 
the  memory  of  her  spirit  has  helped  to  sustain 
my  courage.  It  has  rendered  suffering  less  painful, 
made  disappointments  more  bearable,  and  in  some 
measure  has  mitigated  the  sting  of  disillusion- 
ment. It  has  intensified  such  joy  as  I  have  had, 
added  glory  to  successes,  and  given  a  deep  purpose 
to  all  my  strivings.  Above  all,  her  spirit,  which 
abides  with  me  always,  has  confirmed  for  me  the 
old  teaching:  that  a  body  is  only  the  breakable 
vase  which  holds  the  imperishable  flower,  the  soul. 
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THE     WEDDING 


Years  ago  while  in  Europe  I  visited  my  home 
town,  a  quaint  little  townlet  in  Czarist  Russia 
near  the  old  German  border.  None  of  my  close 
relatives  lived  there  any  longer.  I  was  drawn 
to  the  out-of-the-way  little  settlement  by  my  child- 
hood memories  of  it. 

About  three  or  four  dozen  Jewish  families 
comprised  the  sum  total  of  its  inhabitants.  Mostly 
old  people,  they  were  pulling  through  their  re- 
maining years  on  the  little  money  sent  them  by 
their  children  or  relatives  in  America. 

My  arrival  caused  no  little  commotion  in  the 
village.  Visitors  from  America  were  very  rare 
in  Tirkshle.  My  great  aunt,  T  ant  eh  Rachel,  im- 
mediately sent  out  Berel,  the  water  carrier,  to 
herald  the  news.  Within  twenty  minutes  the  en- 
tire population  had  flocked  about  me  to  inquire 
about  their  dear  ones  in  America,  some  of  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But 
before  they  arrived  a  curious  thing  happened. 

Just  as  I  was  lifting  the  glass  of  hot  tea, 
which  Taut  eh  Rachel  had  so  excitedly  prepared 
for  me,  a  door  flew  open  and  an  old  woman  with 
a  wrinkled  but  glowing  face,  a  threadbare  shawl 
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about  her  thin,  round  shoulders,  and  a  jet  black 
sheitel  (wig)  tightly  drown  over  her  head,  rushed 
in.  Without  any  warning  she  slammed  several 
porcelain  plates,  which  she  had  brought  with  her, 
on  the  floor.  As  the  plates  smashed  to  smithereens 
she  called  out  in  an  excited,  joyous  tone:  "Mazel 
Tov!  Mazel  Tov!  Congratulate  me!  My  son  is 
betrothed — to  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world  and,  ah,  is  she  pious !  And  what  a  dowry  !" 
She  grabbed  poor,  crippled  Tanteh  Rachel  and 
dragged  her  around  the  shaky  floor.  "Let  us 
dance  for  joy,"  she  shouted,  "my  son,  my  only 
one,  is  to  wed  soon."  Tired  and  breathless  after 
several  rounds  of  this,  she  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  resumed  her  rhapsodizing:  "Yes,  yes,  my 
precious  Rachel;  it  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  all  true. 
Next  month,  on  the  tenth  day,  will  be  the  nup- 
tials. I  want  every  one  to  come  to  the  wedding. 
There  will  be  musicians  and  everything.  It  will 
be  a  wedding  of  weddings.  Tirkshle  has  never 
seen  such  a  wedding.  The  very  heavens  shall  re- 
joice with  me.   Ah,  God  is  good!" 

The  prospect  of  being  present  at  an  old-fash- 
ioned Jewish  wedding  thrilled  me  immensely.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  bride  and  groom  and  everything. 

Tanteh  Rachel,  taking  advantage  of  a  pause 
in  our  visitor's  outburst,  said  hastily,  and  with 
a  bit  of  a  tremor:  "Yenteh,  this  is  my  niece.  She 
came  all  the  way  from  America  to  visit  me." 

Yenteh's  mouth  fell  open.  In  her  eyes  flashed 
a  gaze  of  wonderment. 
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' i  From  Amerrika ! ' '  she  said,  raising  her  voice 
in  astonishment  and  repeating,  "Amerrika?" 
— as  if  the  very  thought  of  it  were  absolutely  in- 
credible. Suddenly  she  pounced  upon  me,  smother- 
ing me  with  hugs  and  kisses.  With  tears  of  joy 
shining  in  her  eyes,  she  burst  forth  again:  "My 
precious  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  jewel,  my  angel, 
tell  me,  how  is  my  only-one,  my  son  Chayim? 
How  is  his  betrothed  and  her  family?  Describe 
them  to  me !  He,  my  son,  says  so  little  in  his  let- 
ters !  How  much  is  he  getting  as  dowry ?  Does 
his  bride  have  a  fine  trousseau?  How  old  is  she? 
Are  her  eyes  blue,  brown,  or  black?  Does  she 
have  a  sweet  disposition?  Ah,  darling,  quick  tell 
me,  do  you  think  my  son  will  be  happy  with  her? 
Can  she  mend  and  cook?  And  what  do  you  think 
of  my  brilliant,  handsome  son?"  When  she  men- 
tioned the  fine  qualities  of  her  son,  her  very  be- 
ing seemed  to  shed  a  holy  radiance.  I  was  taken 
completely  aback  and  did  not  know  what  to  say 
or  do. 

After  pausing  just  long  enough  to  catch  her 
breath  and  looking  pensively  into  the  distance  for 
a  few  seconds,  she  again  sounded  off  in  a  medley 
of  detailed  inquiries. 

"My  crown-of-my-heart,  tell  me,  is  that  lit- 
tle sore  he  had  on  the  back  of  his  neck  all  healed 
up  ?  Is  the  home-made  underwear  I,  myself,  made 
for  him.  with  my  own  hands,  out  of  fine  linen, 
still  in  good  condition?  Woe  is  me,  he  writes  so 
little!  Are  his  buttons  all  sewed  on?  Who  cooks 
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for  him?  Who  keeps  his  bed  clean?   Tell  me,  tell 
me!" 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  caught  in  so  em- 
barrassing a  predicament.  I  had  never  even  heard 
of  her  son  Chayim  in  America.  My  home  was  in 
Chicago,  his  in  New  York. 

As  I  made  this  known  to  her,  very  apologeti- 
cally, of  course,  a  cloud  of  disappointment  spread 
over  her  face.  She  pulled  herself  together  firmly 
and,  standing  a  few  paces  off,  eyed  me  curiously. 
What  sort  of  a  specimen  of  humanity  is  this,  any- 
how, she  seemed  to  be  thinking,  that  comes  from 
America  and  does  not  know  her  son  Chayim? 
Then  sweeping  me  aside  as  a  hopeless  ignoramus, 
she  forthwith  forgot  my  existence  and  began  all 
over  again.  For  the  third  time  she  repeated  the 
whole  story  of  her  son's  betrothal,  this  time 
rounding  out  every  sentence  with  a  multitude  of 
exaggerations  and  adorning  the  tale  with  a  sweep- 
ing grandeur  that  a  producer  of  Hollywood  super- 
spectacles  would  envy.  At  length,  completely 
spent  and  exhausted,  she  made  a  hasty  departure, 
however,  again  extending  the  invitation  to  her 
son's  wedding  as  she  exited. 

I  was  puzzled  about  this  wedding,  but  the 
tenth  of  the  subsequent  month  soon  came  and, 
despite  my  regret  over  Yenteh's  low  opinion  of 
me,  I  went  to  the  celebration.  I  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  the  world! 

The  musicians  were  there.    All  the  people  of 
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the  town  were  there  in  their  pathetically  patched- 
finery.  The  wine,  the  cakes,  the  gefilteh  fish,  the 
roast  chicken,  the  rabbi,  the  unterfirerins  (mat- 
rons of  honor),  the  flickering  candle  lights,  and 
all  the  other  hundred-and-one  participants  in,  and 
details  of,  an  old-fashioned  Jewish  wedding  were 
there  in  Yenteh's  house.  Only  the  bride  and  groom 
were  missing. 

Yenteh,  rigged  out  in  her  Sabbath  finery, 
glowed,  sparkled  and  danced.  She  insisted  that 
the  ceremony  be  performed  in  its  every  sacred 
detail  by  proxy.  She  demanded  that  the  rabbi, 
and  her  guests  use  their  imagination  with  res- 
pect to  the  bride  and  groom.  Knew  they  not  that 
on  this  very  day  her  son  Chayim,  her  one  and 
only  Chayim,  was  being  married  in  actuality  in 
far-away  America?  Was  there  any  sensible  rea- 
son why  she  should  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
' '  participating ' '  in  the  celebration  of  her  own 
son's  wedding t  What's  an  ocean  of  a  few  thous- 
and miles  for  Yenteh's  spirit  to  span?  Why,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Yenteh's  imagination 
could  transport  the  entire  American  wedding — 
bride,  groom,  bride's  family  and  all — across  the 
ocean  into  her  own  house  in  Tirkshle.  All  one 
had  to  do  was  close  one's  eyes,  give  free  play  to 
one 's  imagination,  and  there  they  were,  all  stand- 
ing before  one — big  as  life! 

After  the  rabbi  (the  Tirkshle  rabbi)  had  fin- 
ished reading  the  solemn  marriage  contract,.  Yen- 
teh closed  her  eyes  for  a  particularly  long  while 
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— long  enough  to  embrace  and  kiss  Chayim  and 
his  bride  and  her  whole  family. 

"Mazel  Tov!  Mazel  Tov!"  rang  gaily  through- 
out the  house.  They  were  now  husband  and  wife, 
united  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man.  The  musi- 
cians struck  up  a  lively  tune.  Helter  skelter  the 
entire  assembly  joined  in  a  lively  cazatzkeh. 
Then  Yenteh  made  them  all  join  hands  to  form 
a  large  circle  around  her.  In  the  center  of  this 
circle  she  danced  a  poulish  (dance  of  peace)  with 
the  bride. 

" Close  your  eyes!"  she  shouted  ecstatically, 
"you  don't  know  what  he  has  cost  me;  ah,  what 
a  price  I  paid  for  him.  And  was  I  not  three  nights 
and  three  days  in  labor?"  When  she  uttered  the 
last  sentence  she  seemed  to  be  recalling  a  glori- 
ous triumph  rather  than  the  suffering  it  could 
be  taken  to  imply.  Throwing  her  head  back,  and 
raising  her  right  arm  with  a  flourish,  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  led  the  imaginary  bride  through  the 
poulish  with  great  verve  and  gusto. 

When  at  last  the  dance  was  over  and  the  musi- 
cians, who  had  struggled  heroically  to  follow 
Yenteh 's  animated  movements,  stopped  their 
playing  with  a  chorus  of  sighs,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  semed  suddenly  to  have  become  aware 
of  something  which  struck  terror  in  her  soul. 
The  illusion  was  over.  She  was  back  in  the  chaos 
of  reality.  The  realization  that  she  would  never, 
never  in  her  life  see  Chayim  again,  struck  her 
like  a  stab  in  the  heart.    Never  once  would  her 
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eyes  behold  his  wife.  Never  would  she  fondle  his 
children.  She  now  moved  about  with  weary  steps 
in  a  wilderness  of  uncertainties.  Overwhelmed 
by  a  cloudy  confusion  of  mind,  she  sought  soli- 
tude to  meditate  upon  things  as  they  were.  Be- 
hind her  trailed  a  procession  of  some  joys  and 
many  griefs.  The  future  loomed  dark  and  lonely. 
The  years  that  stretched  ahead  of  her  would  be 
cold  and  bleak.  In  what  should  she  wrap  herself 
for  protection!  In  what  should  she  find  solace, 
save  in  memories!  In  her  memories  there  were 
warmth  and  human  intimacy.  But  only  on  very 
special  occasions,  such  as  had  just  transpired, 
could  she  compel  her  imagination  to  transport 
her  from  her  misery.  Not  always  had  she  the 
power  to  unleash  it. 

I  had  intended  to  stay  in  Tirkshle  a  few  days 
at  most  but  I  stayed  several  months.  I  got  to 
know  Yenteh  well.  We  became  close  friends.  I 
won  my  way  into  her  heart  by  a  promise  to  look 
up  her  son  when  I  got  back  to  America — a  prom- 
ise which  I  certainly  did  fulfill.  But  that  in  itself 
was  not  enough.  I  had  to  promise  that  I  would 
live  in  New  York  near  her  son,  on  the  same  street, 
in  the  same  house  if  possible;  and  that  the  rest 
of  my  life  I  would  devote  to  writing  her  daily 
detailed  accounts  of  her  son's  life. 

I  looked  up  her  son.  But  the  latter  part  of 
my  promise  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  carry 
out.  Mercifully  I  spared  Yenteh  the  truth  about 
Chayini's  life  in  America. 
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The  engine  sped  on  and  on  past  woods  and 
meadows.  With  demon-like  force  it  pulled  its 
train  of  cars  over  endless  miles  of  open  spaces. 
Only  at  the  bigger  towns  and  cities,  which  dotted 
the  midwestern  landscapes,  did  it  stop — and  even 
then  for  but  a  few  moments.  Puffing  and  snort- 
ing it  would,  after  each  such  stop,  start  again 
with  renewed  ferocity. 

Inside  one  of  the  cars,  Altinkeh  sat  gazing 
through  a  window  for  hours,  but  her  mind  was 
not  entirely  preoccupied  with  the  landscape. 
Thoughts,  memories,  and  visualizations  kept  flit- 
ting through  her  mind  as  speedily  as  the  wheels 
beneath  her  rolled  through  the  countryside.  Her 
mood  alternated.  Moments  of  confusing  despair 
were  followed  by  moments  of  exaltation.  It  was 
all  so  strange,  so  incredible.  All  of  the  day  be- 
fore she  had  spent  in  the  ill-ventilated,  dingy 
shop  where  she  was  employed,  bent  over  her 
machine,  with  that  chronically  miserable  feeling 
of  the  emptiness  of  life  hanging  over  her  like  a 
menacing  cloud;    and   today   she   was   speeding 
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through  endless  miles  of  green  fields  for  the  sight 
of  which  she  had  yearned  for  years.  She  was 
leaving  the  turmoil,  the  dirt,  the  din  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  city  far  behind.  She  was  rushing  on, 
on — where  to?  To  David — to  take  care  of  him 
and  his  helpless  family.  The  telegram  from  him 
was  like  a  piteous,  muffled  call  for  help  from 
across  half  the  breadth  of  the  country,  and  she 
was  hastening  to  the  rescue.  She  felt  overwhelmed 
by  the  excitement  of  it  all.  David  back  in  her  life 
again!  A  tremor  surged  through  her  being  at 
the  thought  of  it.  How  she  had  torn  him  out  of 
her  heart  after  his  marriage  to  Martha.  How  she 
had  fought  with  herself  to  keep  him  out  of  her 
mind. 

Although  she  had  slept  only  a  few  hours  the 
night  before,  her  mind  seemed  crystal-clear,  and 
she  attempted  to  analyze  the  what,  how,  and 
why  of  David's  hold  on  her.  Was  it  on  account 
of  that  disarming  twinkle  in  his  eye  with  which 
he  could  make  a  base  act  seem  virtuous?  Was  it 
on  account  of  that  vibrating,  modulated  voice  of 
his  which  could  make  the  word  hell  sound  like 
heaven?  Or  was  it  owing  to  his  boyish  gait,  his 
jaunty  air,  his  penetrating  black  eyes  and  his 
general  physical  attractiveness?  She  tried  to  re- 
call when  she  first  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  could 
not  remember  a  time  when  she  didn't  love  him. 
He  must  have  been  her  weakness  from  the  day 
of  her  birth,  she  mused  sardonically. 

And  now  the  languid  charm  of  her  home-town, 
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far  away  in  Europe,  came  back  to  her  vividly, 
with  David  as  the  center  of  interest.  How  ridic- 
ulously happy  she  had  been  as  a  young  girl !  How 
she  had  hung  onto  David's  every  word.  And  how 
blind  he  had  been  to  it  all — blinded,  as  he  was, 
by  ambition  and  love  of  adventure.  He  just  had 
to  go  to  America.  Nothing  nearer  than  America 
would  suit  him.  In  America  people  had  already 
been  riding  in  speedy  self-propelling  vehicles. 
How  they  had  fired  his  imagination — those  mys- 
terious horseless  carriages.  They  called  them 
automobiles.  It  had  taken  her  weeks  to  learn 
to  pronounce  that  strange  word.  But  that 
David — he  was  determined  to  ride  in  an  auto- 
mobile. "Way  back  in  Tirkshle,  he  seemed  to  have 
known  all  its  intricate  parts,  even  though  he  had 
not  seen  one.  With  what  rapture  she  used  to  listen 
to  his  animated  talk  about  the  future — the  future 
in  which  an  automobile  occupied  the  focal  point. 
Later,  naive  girl  that  she  was,  she  had  followed 
him  to  America  to  share  with  him  his  "  prosper- 
ous' '  future. 

A  sardonic  smile  flitted  across  Altinkeh's  face 
as  she  endeavored  to  dismiss  it  all  from  her  mind. 
Closing  her  eyes,  she  sighed  wearily  and  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap  as  though  her  energy  had 
been  drained  by  the  recollection  of  it  all.  She 
looked  out  at  the  sky  which,  from  time  to  time, 
was  obscured  by  the  huge  volumes  of  smoke  the 
engine  vehemently  emitted.  Directly  above  her, 
white   clouds   stretched  and   nestled  luxuriously 
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on  their  azure  bed.  Kichly-foliaged  trees  stood 
silent  in  the  still  air.  How  serene  and  peaceful 
was  the  countryside.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
turbulent  storm  raging  within  her.  Every  time  the 
engine  broke  through  the  stillness,  with  its  shrill, 
piercing  whistle,  she  felt  as  if  the  haunting,  mel- 
ancholy sound  were  a  cry  right  out  of  her  heart. 

And  now  the  day  was  almost  done.  The 
shadows  were  gathering.  The  sun  had  slipped 
away  behind  the  western  horizon.  Nightfall  was 
hard  on  its  heels.  A  melancholy  feeling  seemed 
to  pervade  the  atmosphere.  A  terrifying  sense  of 
aloneness  gripped  her,  as  she  peered  out  into  the 
impenetrable  night. 


Altinkeh  arrived  in  Gary  toward  noon  the 
following  day.  Since  she  had  not  informed  him 
when  she  would  come,  David  was  not  at  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  her.  She  allowed  herself  the  luxury 
of  taking  a  cab  to  the  home  of  David,  Martha  and 
the  children.  It  was  a  pretty,  modern  cottage,  but 
it  showed  great  neglect;  it  affected  her  esthetic 
sense  like  an  unkempt  person  would.  Yet  at  a 
glance,  Altinkeh  took  in  appreciatively  all  the 
grassy  ground  around  it  and  the  abundance  of 
blue  sky  above.  It  was  a  setting  for  happiness, 
not  sorrow.  She  stopped  on  the  porch  to  catch 
her  breath  and  compose  herself.  She  told  her- 
self severely  that  she  simply  must  not  be  swayed 
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by  the  old  nonsense.   She  had  come  to  make  her- 
self useful,  not  to  moon  fantastically. 

Within  the  home,  Altinkeh  found  things  in 
an  even  worse  condition  than  David's  telegram 
had  indicated.  She  found  Martha  in  bed  weak 
and  helpless.  Her  wan  smile  failed  to  conceal  the 
physical  pain  behind  it.  Martha  put  forth  a  feeble 
hand  and  whispered,  "Pm  so  glad  you  are  here." 
Then,  closing  her  eyes,  she  relaxed,  confident  that 
all  would  be  well  now  that  Altinkeh,  David's 
friend,  was  there  to  look  after  her  husband  and 
the  children. 

David  was  in  the  kitchen,  unshaven,  collar- 
less,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  swamped  in  a  mass 
of  unwashed  dishes.  The  floor  was  littered  with 
broken  toys,  scraps  of  paper  and  crumbs.  Altin- 
keh had  taken  him  by  surprise.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected her  to  come  so  soon.  Hurriedly  he  wiped 
his  hands  and  rolled  down  his  sleeves,  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  disheveled  hair,  and  took  both 
Altinkeh 's  hands  in  his  in  deep  gratitude,  blush- 
ing as  he  did  so.  Trying  to  hide  his  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion,  he  said  apologetically:  "It's 
swell  of  you  to  have  come — I  didn't  know  just 
what  to  do.  Gee  am  I  glad  you're  here."  He 
smiled  sheepishly  and  waved  his  hand  with  a 
sweeping  gesture  as  if  to  say:  "You  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  predicament  I  am  in." 

Gazing  at  him,  Altinkeh  was  fascinated.  The 
smile — it  was  the  same  as  when  he  was  a  care- 
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free  young  lad.  Whenever  as  a  boy,  he'd  get 
into  mischief,  he'd  smile  in  self-defense  in  just 
this  manner,  his  nose  crinkling,  the  full  lower 
lip  curling  up  at  the  corners,  the  eyelids  flutter- 
ing guiltily,  but  the  black  eyes  flashing  a  chal- 
lenge. 

Altinkeh  took  control  of  herself,  and  imme- 
diately requested  the  details  of  Martha's  condi- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  saw  David 
really  stirred  to  the  depths  by  a  grave  sorrow 
— as  he  gave  her  all  the  facts  concerning  Martha's 
illness. 

Martha  had  been  operated  on  to  remove  a 
tumor.  Complications  had  set  in,  and  she  was 
getting  worse  daily  instead  of  better.  David  had 
called  in  specialists  from  Chicago  and  they  had 
declared  her  case  almost  hopeless.  It  was  clear 
to  Altinkeh  that  Martha  was  precious  to  David 
and  that  the  fear  of  losing  her  had  affected  him 
so  deeply  as  to  change  his  character  entirely. 
Suffering  had  deepened  and  refined  his  nature. 
In  spite  of  her  heartache  on  finding  things  in 
such  a  deplorable  condition,  Altinkeh  was  glad 
of  the  change  in  David.  Moreover,  she  refused 
to  believe  that  Martha's  condition  was  hopeless. 
It  couldn't  be  possible.  She  insisted  that  they 
just  must  have  further  medical  advice,  and  they 
subsequently  did. 

For  the  present,  Altinkeh  made  David  shave 
and  go  to  his  store.    He  said  he  had  neglected 
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the  business  for  several  months  because  he.  had 
had  to  stay  at  home  so  much  with  Martha  and  the 
children.  "Go  on,"  she  said,  "you'll  only  be  in 
my  way.   Leave  it  all  to  me." 

Just  then  Clarence,  dirty  and  unkempt,  his 
wide  blue  eyes  flashing  conquest,  came  riding 
in  most  haughtily  upon  a  broom  stick  while  lit- 
tle sister,  smeared  all  over  with  mud,  held  on 
tightly  to  the  broom's  end,  pretending  she  was 
having  a  joy  ride.  Clarence  stopped  suddenly 
with  a  mighty  jerk  and  "Sis"  lost  her  balance. 
Bang ! — went  her  head  on  the  floor.  As  if  in  res- 
ponse came  the  yell  of  the  baby — from  another 
room.  So  there  are  three,  thought  Altinkeh.  She 
grew  bewildered,  not  knowing  where  to  turn  first. 
Sis  struggled  to  her  feet  with  moans  of  "oof! 
oof!"  as  the  only  reaction  to  the  bumps  of  her 
head.  She  looked  up  at i Altinkeh  blinkingly.  "Are 
you  aunfy  Antita?"  she  asked,  while  Clarence 
looked  up  skeptically  and  said,  "Naw,  I  don't 
think  she  is — cause  I  don't — don't  remember  her." 

David  took  both  children  by  the  hands  with 
a  possessive  air  and  veered  them  gently  over 
to  Altinkeh — who  had  stood  off  a  pace  or  two 
to  get  a  good  view  of  them — as  though  he  were 
bestowing  a  gift  upon  her,  and  hurried  away  much 
relieved. 

In  a  minute  Altinkeh  had  them  in  her  arms, 
giving  way  to  more  emotion  than  she  had  in- 
tended to.   Clarence  and  Sis  were  soon  convinced 
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that  she  was  indeed  their  aunty.  "Oh  you  cun- 
ning little  darlings,  oh,  precious  ones!"  cried 
Altinkeh,  moisture.rising  to -her  eyes.  The  wonder 
of  it!    Dave's  very  own! 

The  baby  was  only  about  six  months  old. 
David  hadn't  written  about  the  new  baby  girl 
and  so  she  was  entirely  a  surprise.  Altinkeh  took 
her  up  and  found  her  wet  up  to  the  chest,  and 
cold  too.  "The  poor  little  thing,"  she  crooned, 
"you  poor  little  thing."  And  got  a  smile  for  her 
pains — an  uncanny  replica  of  David's  smile. 

As  for  Martha,  she  must  look  in  upon  her, 
too,  do  something  to  make  her  comfortable.  But 
first  she  plunged  into  an  "orgy"  of  washing  faces, 
changing  bed  clothes,  bathing,  feeding,  shaking 
pillows,  washing  dishes,  cooking  and  sweeping. 
The  baby  went  off  to  sleep  as  soon  as  she  was 
bathed  and  fed.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  was 
a  battle  to  get  Clarence  and  Sis  to  bed,  a  bat- 
tle which  left  Altinkeh  a  happy  but  exhausted 
victor. 

Then  Martha  was  given  a  tray  of  food  which 
she  barely  touched,  but,  when  made  comforta- 
ble, she  dozed  off  lightly.  She  had  wanted  to 
have  a  cha-t  with  Altinkeh  first,  but  Altinkeh 
wanted  her  to  rest.  She  coaxed  her  to  sleep  with 
a  promise  to  talk  things  over  with  her  in  the  mor- 
ning. 

When  David  returned  home  he  found  com- 
plete order  in  the  house  and  a  hot  meal  sizzling 
on  the  stove.    He  could  have  kissed  Altinkeh  in 
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gratitude,  but  lie  seemed  to  fear  she  would  re- 
sent such  a  show  of  sentimentality  and  held  back. 
He  went  to  look  in  on  Martha  while  Altinkeh  was 
fussing  with  supper. 

She  laid  a  cloth  and  set  the  table.  She  went 
about  this  very  awkwardly.  There  was  no  need 
of  setting  more  than  two  places.  The  children 
had  had  their  supper  and  were  asleep,  and  Mar- 
tha's coming  to  the  table  was  quite  out  of  the 
question;  she  had  to  lie  flat  on  her  back.  Two 
plates,  two  forks  and  knives,  two  glasses,  two 
napkins.  Just  for  David  and  herself.  No,  no  she 
mustn't  let  herself  get  fanciful.  She  must  re- 
gard David  as  a  brother  in  trouble ;  she  was  there 
to  help  him  out,  that  was  all.  That  is  what  she 
kept  telling  herself  while  she  made  conversation 
by  asking  David  about  his  business.  He  told  her 
everything.  How  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  some 
good  property  and  sold  something  else  someone 
had  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  He  was  burdened  with 
the  up-keep,  interest  on  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed to  make  the  purchase,  improvement  taxes, 
and  what  not.  But  he  hoped  that  in  a  few  years 
the  property  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  and 
would  make  him  rich,  if  only  he  were  able  to  keep 
it,  and  if  only  Martha  got  well. 

It  was  evident  that  David  was  still  frantically 
ambitious  to  acquire  worldly  goods,  still  intense- 
ly eager  to  get  ahead  in  business.   However,  now 
there  was  a  more  worthy  reason  for  this  than  when 
he  was  a  young  fellow.   There  were  the  needs  of 
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the  children  and  of  Martha  to  provide  for.  He 
wanted  to  bring  the  children  up  well,  keep  Mar- 
tha in  comfort  and  lessen  her  suffering,  and  make 
provision  for  the  children's  future.  Whether  there 
would  be  a  future  for  Martha — God  only  knew. 

By  the  time  they  finished  supper  Altinkeh 
began  to  feel  more  at  ease.  They  talked  far  in- 
to the  night  about  David's  business  problems 
and  the  children,  and  ended  the  conversation 
with  whispers  about  Martha.  David  sighed  when 
he  dwelt  upon  Martha's  condition  and  Altinkeh 
wiped  away  a  tear.  Soon  Altinkeh,  who  had  man- 
aged for  a  time  to  lose  herself  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility  which  had  so  suddenly  been 
thrust  upon  her,  again  became  poignantly  aware 
of  David's  nearness.  He  wTas  right  there  sitting 
at  the  table  with  her.  The  two  of  them  were 
alone  in  the  heavy  silence  of  the  night.  As  if 
in  fear  of  her  own  emotions,  she  rose  suddenly, 
bade  David  a  hasty  good  night,  and  went  into 
Martha's  little  room  and  lay  down  on  a  cot  near 
Martha 's  bed. 

Martha  rested  well  that  night.  Toward  dawn, 
Altinkeh  too  slipped  off  into  a  light  slumber. 
David  rose  early  and  came  in  to  see  if  Martha 
wanted  anything.  Altinkeh  heard  him  and  quick- 
ly pulled  the  coverlets  closer  about  her.  "Why 
do  I  always  do  such  stupid  things?" — she  re- 
proached herself  under  her  breath — "why  can't 
I  once  and  for  all  learn  to  feel  toward  David  as 
to  a  brother?" 
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David  left  without  breakfast.  He  would  not 
think  of  disturbing  Altinkeh.  He  thought  she 
was  sound  asleep.  Having  Altinkeh  there  to  look 
after  his  family  imbued  him  with  fresh  energy 
and  ambition.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
have  someone  so  trustworthy  in  charge  of  his 
household.  He  strode  off  to  open  the  store  with 
a  new  sense  of  security.  Soon  Altinkeh  heard  the 
children  stir.  In  a  feeble  voice,  Martha  gave  her 
instructions  and  Altinkeh  somehow  managed  to 
carry  them  out.  After  dressing  and  feeding  the 
children  and  making  Martha  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  she  opened  all  the  doors  and  windows. 
Sunshine  flooded  the  little  cottage,  and  the  frag- 
rance of  sweet-smelling  grass  wafted  in.  Altinkeh 
breathed  it  in  deeply,  hungrily.  That  stimulat- 
ing scent  of  dew  laden  grass  evoked  memories 
of  her  childhood  and  girlhood  days.  That  mor- 
ning it  seemed  incredible  to  Altinkeh  that  only 
a  few  years  had  passed  since  she  had  left  Tirkshle 
with  all  its  rural  charm.  Tirkshle  seemed  so  re- 
mote. It  was.  as  if  an  eternity  lay  between  life 
in  it  and  life  in  .Gary.  Gary  was  nothing  like 
Tirkshle, . of  course,. but  there  were  a  few  young 
trees  near  the  cottage  in  Gary  and  wild  grass 
and  sand  hills  and,  oh,  oceans  of  clear  blue  sky 
above.  To  Altinkeh,  so  hungry  for  nature,  it 
was  a  feast.  She  placed  the  baby  in  her  buggy 
and  placed  her  outdoors.  Clarence  and  Sis  toddled 
out  to  play  in  the  fenced-in  back  yard. 

With  one  eye  on  the  children,  Altinkeh  swept 
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and  dusted  and  prepared  some  food  for  the  noon 
meal.  Then  she  sat  down  near  Martha  for  the 
chat  she  had  promised  to  have.  Altinkeh  had 
to  bend  over  to  hear  Martha's  feeble  voice.  She 
was  full  of  praise  of  David.  He  was  such  a  good 
husband.  He  adored  the  children.  Martha  wiped 
a  tear  from  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  told  Altinkeh 
about  her  inability  to  be  a  wife  to  David  since 
the  coming  of  the  new  baby;  and  yet,  despite 
this,  how  patient  and  kind  he  was.  Talking  was 
difficult  for  Martha — there  was  a  catch  in  her 
breath  with  every  word  she  uttered — and  Altin- 
keh made  her  lie  quietly;  but  once  in  a  while 
Martha  would,  nevertheless,  whisper,  " Isn't  life 
wonderful  after  all,"  as  though  by  praising  it 
she'd  earn  a  better  hold  on  life. 

Yes,  it  was  evident  that  Martha,  too,  genuinely 
loved  David.  Altinkeh  at  once  marvelled  at  this 
and  took  it  as  a  matter-of-course.  How  could 
anyone  help  loving  David? — David  with  his  small 
virtues  and  lesser  faults.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
was  filled  with  wonder  that  Martha,  so  different 
in  temperament  and  background,  should  be  so 
strongly  attracted  to  the  same  person  as  she. 

Altinkeh  found,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  that 
she  could  philosophize  about  her  relationship  with 
and  attitude  toward  David  quite  objectively  now. 
Martha's  attachment  to  David  gave  Altinkeh  food 
for  thought.  The  soul  of  Martha,  nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  moral  indifference,  was  fired 
by  the  same  flame  as  the  soul  of  Altinkeh,  molded 
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under  the  most  stringent,  old-world,  moral  disci- 
pline. 

Generally,  however,  Altinkeh  found  that  her 
new,  self-imposed  responsibilities  left  little  time 
for  thinking.  Every  waking  hour  was  filled  with 
things  to  do.  The  children  looked  to  her  a-s  to 
a  mother  for  aid  in  all  their  childish  require- 
ments and  troubles.  "Aunty,  I'm  'ungry." 
"Aunfy,  Pave  to  go."  "Tell  me  a  story."  "My 
tummy  'urts."  Joyously,  whole-heartedly,  she 
gave  them  all  of  herself.  Martha,  too,  was  like 
a  child,  a  sick  helpless  child,  clinging  to  Altin- 
keh with  pathetic  trustfulness.  And  wasn't  David 
a  child  tool  Poor,  once  care-free  David  to  be 
grappling  with  so  many  responsibilities. 

Yes,  five  children  had  fate  granted  her.  Five 
children  upon  whom  to  pour  out  all  the  pent- 
up  ardor  of  her  bruised  heart.  Cooking,  feeding, 
nursing,  cleansing,  bathing,  airing,  crooning  lul- 
labies, comforting  and  serving  day  in,  day  out 
made  a  full  life  for  Altinkeh.  Little  by  little  she 
overcame  her  clumsiness  and  moved  about  easily 
in  her  new  sphere  of  activity.  With  a  precision 
which  only  labor  of  love  can  achieve,  she  organ- 
ized David's  household  so  that  it  ran  with  clock- 
like regularity.  David  insisted  on  her  having 
help  in  twice  a  week  to  do  the  heavier  work.  The 
rest  she  managed  herself.  At  three  she  always 
finished  with  the  housework  and  was  ready  to 
run  out  with  the  children  for  a  romp  on  the  big 
lot  where  wild  strawberries  still  grew.  Her  daily 
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romps  with  Clarence  and  Sis,  while  the  baby 
looked  on  from  the  buggy,  were  the  happiest  hours 
for  Altinkeh.  They  chased  about,  laughed  and 
yelled  heartily.  The  gay,  green  earth  seemed  to 
be  laughing  with  them.  The  fresh  crisp  buds 
swaying  in  the  breeze  joined  in  their  frolics,  the 
sun  shone  pleasantly,  and  for  the  time  being  life 
was  good,  good.  From  day  to  day  she  thrived  on 
these  joyful  moments,  avidly  filling  her  soul  with 
every  blessed  second  of  them — filling  herself  to 
the  brim,  and  storing  the  surplus  away  in  her 
memory  for  future  sustenance. 

Yet  in  the  back  of  her  mind  there  remained 
a  shadow  of  the  huge  gray  city,  the  shop,  the 
machine,  and  her  little  room  with  its  torment- 
ing loneliness.  Like  a  coiled  black  cord  all  that 
that  represented  trailed  behind  her  and  lay  heaped 
up  ahead.  She  knew  only  too  well  that  the  pres- 
ent could  not  last  forever.  Contrary  to  the  doe- 
tor's  predictions,  Martha  was  beginning  to  show 
a  little  improvement.  Altinkeh 's  usefulness  in 
the  Gary  household  might  well  come  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later.  She  was  ever  aware,  in  the  bacK 
of  her  mind,  that  the  black  cord  coiled  up  behind 
her  would  draw  her  back  to  the  old  life,  unless 
— unless — oh,  what  a  thought  to  creep  into  Jier 
mind!  No,  no,  she  wanted  Martha  to  live,  to  get 
well,  to  recover  entirely.  "Was  she  not  continually 
suggesting  new  doctors  for  Martha,  new  ways 
of  relieving  her  of  her  pain.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
speakable thought  would  somehow  creep  into  her 
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mind.  After  all,  if  Martha  must  always  remain 
an  invalid,  as  the  doctors  persistently  maintained, 
wouldn't  it  he  better  for  all  concerned  that  she 
be  relieved  of  her  constant  suffering!  After  all, 
does  not  death  bring  rest  and  peace?  Altinkeh 
tried  to  make  herself  believe  that  there  was  no 
selfishness  in  that  thought. 

They  were  always  there — the  visions  of  her 
two  possible  futures :  one  of  dark  gloom  and  des- 
pair, and  the  other  of  sunshine  and  fulfillment. 
In  spite  of  herself,  she  found  herself  frequently 
day-dreaming  about  the  rosy  future  which  could 
only  be  realized  by  a  calamity,  the  thought  of 
which  made  her  shudder. 

The  gnawing  agony  over  having  lost  David 
that  had  haunted  her  for  years  now  returned 
with  redoubled  strength.  She  tried  to  drown  it 
in  the  hustle-bustle  of  her  present  stimulating 
existence;  tried  to  forget  it  by  immersing  her- 
self completely  in  the  life  of  the  children  who 
clung  to  her  as  to  a  mother.  They  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  Martha,  the  pale,  quiet  wo- 
man in  that  darkened  room,  on  whose  account 
one  must  make  no  noise,  was  their  mother.  Ex- 
cept that  they  called  her  " auntie,' '  Altinkeh  was 
their  mother  in  spirit,  and  even  in  concrete  actual- 
ity, to  the  children's  way  of  thinking. 

One  thrill  above  all,  Altinkeh  was  determined 
to  wrench  out  of  life  before  circumstances  com- 
pelled her  to  resume  the  lowly  role  of  a  lone- 
some factory  worker  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
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would  hear  herself  called  "mameh,"  not  "mama," 
nor  "mother,"  nor  " nmterchen, ' '  but  "mameh," 
just  as  she  herself  had  longed  to  call  someone 
since  her  early  childhood  when  she  was  orphaned. 
While  attending  to  the  baby  who  was  now  nine 
months  old  and  looked  more  like  David  than  the 
other  two,  she  would  lock  the  door  of  the  chil- 
dren's room  as  though  afraid  of  being  spied  upon, 
and  would  train  the  little  one  to  call  her  '  mameh. " 
"See  mameh  is  going  to  wash  baby;  mameh  is 
going  to  feed  baby.  Baby  must  go  to  sleep  while 
mameh  sings  her  a  lullaby."  Day  after  day  the 
drilling  went  on. 

Then  one  day  it  happened. 

Altinkeh  walked  into  baby's  room  to  pick  her 
up.  Baby  stretched  out  her  plump  little  arms 
and  chirped,  "mameh,  mameh."  Altinkeh  crims- 
oned and  a  tremor  surged  through  her.  Her  face 
quivered  with  excitement.  It  was  a  delicious  thrill. 
"Say  it  again,  my  precious,  my  sweet,  say  it 
again,"  she  begged,  and  heavy  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  one  after  the  other. 

But  facing  Martha  that  day  was  a  hard  trial. 
Altinkeh  felt  like  a  thief  who  had  stolen  price- 
less jewels  from  a  trusting,  helpless  friend.  Yes, 
she  had  deliberately  stolen  something  from  Mar- 
tha. And  she  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Subconscious- 
ly she  was  asking  more  of  the  future — asking 
something  of  it  which  could  not  be  hers  so  long- 
as  Martha  clung  tenaciously  to  the  breath  of  life. 

After  a  prolonged  Indian  summer  came  the 
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fall  in  full  array  of  colors.  Burnished  gold,  red, 
brown  and  yellow  leaves  adorned  the  earth,  and 
the  sand  hills  gleamed  like  silver  in  the  sunlight. 
Its  glory  seeped  into  the  Gary  household  and 
touched  it  as  with  a  magic  wand.  Martha  seemed 
to  be  recovering  a  little.  She  was  able  to  go  out 
on  a  wheel  chair  and  she  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
joy  of  it.  These  daily  airings  with  Altinkeh  be- 
came the  big  moments  of  Martha's  existence.  She 
wanted  to  fill  her  whole  being  with  fresh  air  and 
pure  sunlight.  Altinkeh  never  denied  her  that 
thrill.  Nothing  which  furthered  Martha's  comfort 
and  well  being  was  too  hard  for  Altinkeh.  She 
lifted  her  into  the  chair  and  out  of  it;  in  fact 
carried  her  about  as  if  she  were  a  child.  She 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  pay  Martha  in  advance 
for  the  future  which  Martha  alone  could  even- 
tually grant  her.  The  dark  despair  of  it  all !  That 
one's  happiness,  the  meaning  of  one's  very  life, 
should  depend  so  terribly  on  another's  extinc- 
tion! Wasn't  that  madness  itself?  That  heart 
of  hers!  Some  day  she  would  tear  it  out  and 
trample  it  under  foot. 

David,  too,  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  gold- 
en autumn  days.  He  had  struck  a  bit  of  good 
luck  in  business  and  was  in  high  spirits.  He  joshed 
and  teased  Altinkeh  playfully,  kibitzed  her  good- 
naturedly  about  her  liking  to  be  an  old  maid, 
and  threatened  to  match  her  up  with  one  of  his 
business  associates.  He  was  unaware  of  the  holy 
ground  he  was  trampling  upon,  because  he  had 
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no  inkling*  of  what  went  on  in  Altinkeh's  soul.  To 
him  she  always  appeared  cheerful,  happy  and 
charming. 

Soon  he  did,  however,  begin,  so  belatedly,  alas, 
to  sense  the  warmth,  the  strength  and  the  attract- 
iveness of  her  personality.  Martha  had  been  ill 
almost  a  year  now.  He  was  a  man.  Altinkeh 
was  a  woman.  She  was  healthy  and  vibrant.  The 
silent  moonlit  evenings  were  entrancing.  There 
was  something  in  the  autumn  air  that  affected 
him  strangely.  Altinkeh  and  he  ate  together,  and 
their  talks  about  his  business  affairs,  and  the 
children's  future  seemed  to  draw  them  closer  and 
closer  to  each  other.  To  all  appearances  they 
were  living  a  genial  domestic  life  together.  And 
David  was  a  man  and  Altinkeh  was  a  woman. 
But  always  there  was  Martha  in  that  bed  wring- 
ing their  hearts  with  pity,  with  compassion.  Be- 
tween them  it  was  always  Martha  this  and  Mar- 
tha that.  They  were  afraid  to  let  their  thoughts 
stray  too  far  from  Martha.  They  thrust  the 
thought  of  her  ever  into  the  foreground. 

In  a  cottage  a  few  lots  away  there  was  a  vic- 
trola.  Strains  of  good  music  often  drifted  from 
it  to  Altinkeh  and  David  as  they  sat  at  supper. 
Altinkeh  would  leave  the  door  slightly  open  to 
get  the  full  value  of  the  soothing  and  inspiring 
melodies. 

One  dark  night  when  they  had  barely  begun 
their  evening  meal,  Altinkeh  suddenly  sat  back 
and  opened  her  eyes  wide.   Was  it  her  favorite 
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nocturne  by  Chopin  which  the  breeze  was  waft- 
ing into  her  ears?  It  certainly  was!  Altinkeh 
rose  impulsively,  threw  open  the  door  and,  plac- 
ing herself  against  the  jamb,  looked  wistfully 
out  into  the  night.  David,  too,  rose  and  followed 
her.  Standing  close  behind  her  he  whispered,  "I 
didn't  know  you  loved  music  so;  I  shall  send 
over  a  victrola  tomorrow.''  Such  thoughtful, 
tender  words  from  David!  Altinkeh  did  not 
answer,  but  stood  there  as  one  transfigured.  The 
night  was  impenetrably  dark.  They  were  on  a 
new  street  which  had  no  street  lights  as  yet.  David 
looked  over  her  heaving  shoulders  and  saw  the 
night.  He  was  lifted  out  of  his  ordinary  self  and 
caught  something  of  the  spell  of  the  music.  He 
took  Altinkeh 's  fingers  into  his  hand,  which  was 
trembling  with  emotion.  She  did  not  withdraw 
her  fingers  from  his  clasp.  They  stood  there  for 
several  minutes  hand  in  hand.  The  music  seemed 
to  interpret  for  them  all  the  grace  and  mystery 
of  the  night.  And  out  of  the  dark  immensity  came 
an  answering  night  wind  which  seemed  to  whis- 
per: "You  are  asking  of  the  future  what  it  can- 
not give  you." 

The  music  ended.  The  spell  was  over.  They 
closed  the  door,  for  the  rain  was  beginning  to 
fall.  They  sat  down  and  began  to  eat.  Lifting 
her  eyes  from  her  plate,  Altinkeh  caught  the 
meaningful  gleam  in  David's  black  eyes.  They 
looked  right  into  her  soul  and  set  her  heart  a- 
throbbing  just   as   they  had  that  first   time   in 
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Tirkshle,  It  was  the  look  she  had  yearned  for 
ever  since  her  arrival  in  America.  She  dropped 
her  eyelids  and  bade  her  throbbing  heart  be  still. 
They  finished  supper  in  silence. 

A  sudden  gloom  fell  upon  the  house.  The  rain 
fell  heavily.  The  hushed  and  darkened  sick  room 
was  enveloped  in  shadows.  Altinkeh  stood  up 
suddenly.  She  must  go  and  make  Martha  com- 
fortable for  the  night.  At  the  threshold  of  Mar- 
tha's little  room  she  stopped,  hesitated  as  though 
afraid  to  enter.  Again  David  followed  her.  To- 
gether they  bent  over  Martha  and  found  her 
sound  asleep.  Her  breathing  was  regular  and 
even.  She  had  not  rested  so  well  for  a-  long  time. 
There  was  hope  in  that  sleep.  For  the  moment 
it  was  a  great  relief  for  two  conscious-stricken 
souls.  Slowly  and  silently  they  drew  back  from 
the  bed  and  remained  standing  enveloped  in 
shadows  for  a  long  time.  They  parted  for  the 
night  in  silence,  for  neither  dared  speak  to  the 
other. 


The  sunbeams  were  dancing  in  through  the 
shutters.  Altinkeh  sat  up  with  a  start.  Had  she 
overslept?  She  heard  David  puttering  around 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  baby  prattling  in  her  crib. 
Her  eyes  wandered  to  Martha's  bed.  There  was 
Martha,  sitting  up  and  having  her  coffee  already. 

Martha  greeted  her  with  a  broad  smile  and 
exclaimed :  ' '  Oh,  Altinkeh,  I  am  feeling  so  good 
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this  morning!  I — I  think  I  shall  get  well  soon, 
after  all."  Altinkeh  beamed  upon  her.  Poor,  suf- 
fering, uncomplaining  Martha!  Who  could  help 
rejoicing  on  finding  her  relieved  a  little  of  her 
pain? 

Altogether  it  was  a  happy,  joyous  day.  The 
children  were  allowed  to  come  into  Martha's  room. 
Even  the  baby  was  lifted  onto  her  bed.  All 
through  her  illness,  Martha  had  seemed  to  have 
lost  her  joy  in  the  children.  Their  noisy  play  and 
laughter  had  annoyed  her.  But  today  with  the 
pain  gone,  and  after  a  good  night's  rest,  she 
seemed  to  have  regained  her  interest  in  them. 
Altinkeh  dressed  the  children  in  some  new  clothes 
she  had  made  for  them,  and  Martha  exclaimed 
with  enthusiasm:  "Oh,  aren't  they  cunning!  Isn't 
that  cute,  and  how  they  have  grown — and  how 
well  they  look!"  She  bent  forward  and  put  her 
arms  around  Altinkeh 's  waist,  overcome  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude. 

Altinkeh  kissed  her  hair  and,  without  actually 
uttering  the  words,  sighed  within  herself:  "For- 
give me,  darling,  forgive  me." 

That  evening,  Martha  said  she  wanted  to  come 
to  the  table  for  supper.  So  there  were  three  plates 
set,  three  glasses  of  water,  three  forks  and  knives, 
three  napkins,  and  three  of  everything.  Martha 
had  pinched  her  cheeks  to  bring  a  little  color  to 
them.  Altinkeh  coiled  Martha's  hair  around  the 
crown  of  her  head,  and  made  her  put  on  a  blouse 
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and  skirt  instead  of  a  kimono.  She  was  made 
comfortable  at  the  table  before  David  came  home. 
Catching  sight  of  her  in  the  doorway,  he  flushed 
with  pleasure. 

They  joked  and  chatted  all  through  the  meal, 
as  though  they  were  all  carefree  and  light-hearted. 

From  that  day  on,  Martha,  despite  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  specalists,  improved  daily.  A 
month  later  she  left  her  bed.  And  a  few  weeks 
subsequently  she  was  quite  able  to  lift  the  baby. 
Her  interest  in  the  children  returned  with  renew- 
ed vigor.  They  played  at  her  feet  and  crawled 
onto  her  lap.  Soon  she  insisted  on  dressing  and 
feeding  them.  On  hearing  baby,  who  by  now  tod- 
dled about  on  her  little  uncertain  legs,  call  Altin- 
keh  "mam eh,"  she  laughed  gleefully  and  said, 
"isn't  that  cute!  I'll  have  her  call  me  *  mam  eh' 
too,  after  you  are  gone,  Altinkeh;  mameh  is  just 
as  nice  a  word  as  mama  or  mother/' 

"After  you  are  gone,  Altinkeh' ' — burning, 
wounding  words.  Strange  how  sweet,  innocent 
beings  can  make  such  volcanic  utterances!  As 
if  the  earth  had,  indeed,  suddenly  and  violently 
split  open  to  devour  her,  Altinkeh  girded  her- 
self for  the  inevitable.  The  time  was  drawing 
near  when  she  would  no  longer  be  needed  in  Dav- 
id's household.  She  would  have  to  tear  herself 
away — leave  the  children,  leave  their  father  and 
go.  Go  where?  Back  to  the  dismal  dreariness 
of  her  lonely  old  life  ?  The  day  was  drawing  near. 
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As  Martha  grew  stronger  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  her  beauty  and  charm  returned.  There 
came  a  time  when  she  began  to  worry  over  the 
way  Altinkeh  was  overworking  herself  and  in- 
sisted that  she  take  a  vacation  while  she,  Martha, 
did  the  work  herself.  She  was  quite  able  to  by 
now.  Little  by  little,  she  took  the  responsibilities 
off  Altinkeh 's  shoulders.  She  was  always  say- 
ing: "Oh,  darling,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I 
am  to  have  recovered,  for  your  sake  especially. 
The  sacrifice  you  have  made  for  us — it  is  really 
too  much.  To  think  of  you  tearing  yourself  away 
from  the  world  and  burying  yourself  in  this  lit- 
tle town  taking  care  of  babies!  Oh,  how  shall  I 
ever  repay  you?!  Before  you  go  back  to  New 
York,  you  must  take  a  good,  long  rest.  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  care  of  you  now." 


Altinkeh 's  vacation  was  over.  Two  weeks  of 
it  was  all  she  could  stand.  Except  for  playing 
with  the  children  and  reading  to  them,  Martha 
wouldn't  let  her  do  a  thing.  The  children  were 
getting  used  to  Martha  now,  and  were  beginning 
to  turn  to  their  own  mother  with  all  their  little 
needs. 

The  winter  with  its  sleet  and  frost  had  passed. 
Tiny  buds  were  opening,  birds  were  returning 
with  their  twittering  and  songs.  Yes,  spring  was 
rapidly  drawing  near.  For  several  days  the  rain 
had  been  dripping  monotonously  from  the  roof. 
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Now  the  earth  looked  washed  and  fresh.  Soon 
the  children  would  be  romping  and  frolicking 
once  more  among  the  wild  strawberries,  but  Altin- 
keh  would  be  at  her  machine  in  the  factory.  David 
would  be  coming  home  every  evening  to  embrace 
his  wife  and  children,  while  Altinkeh  was  wither- 
ing away  in  her  lonely  little  hall  bedroom. 

A  week  before  Passover,  Altinkeh  gathered 
up  her  little  bundle  of  worldly  belongings  and 
announced  her  intention  of  leaving  the  follow- 
ing day.  Martha  and  David  looked  crestfallen, 
but  they  did  not  dare  to  detain  her.  She  had 
sacrificed  herself  long  enough  for  their  sake. 

It  was  arranged  that  she  should  leave  on  the 
late  train  the  following  evening.  David  was  glad 
that  it  was  in  the  evening.  He  had  a  surprise 
for  Martha  that  he  wanted  Altinkeh  to  share 
too.  They  could  not  imagine  what  it  could  be. 
Martha  was  flustered  with  expectancy  all  that 
day.  Altinkeh  took  the  children  out  far  from 
the  house  into  the  woods,  and  there  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  nature  she  embraced  and  pas- 
sionately kissed  David's  children  for  the  last  time. 

"Why  do  you  cry  so  hard!"  Clarence  and 
Sis  asked  earnestly  with  wide  eyes. 

"Oh  no,  no,  aunty  is  laughing — see,"  she 
reassured  them  and  they  all  laughed  and  went 
back  to  the  house. 

At  five  o'clock  David  drove  up  to  the  house 
in  an  old  rickety  Ford.    They  heard  the  raucous 
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blare  of  the  horn,  and  Martha  and  the  children 
all  ran  out  excitedly  with  radiant  faces  to  see 
the  automobile.  Altinkeh  followed  them  slowly, 
cautiously.  As  if  afraid  to  encounter  an  ancient 
enemy,  she  peeked  over  Martha's  shoulder  and 
saw  it — a  "carriage  moving  without  horses.'' 
Her  hand  went  up  to  her  heart.  Now  her  eyes 
became  riveted  to  the  spectacle  there  on  the  drive- 
way. It  was  one  of  those  open  old  things.  From 
every  side  of  it  protruded  mysterious  gadgets 
which  emitted  strange  noises.  With  hat  pushed 
back  and  beads  of  perspiration  rolling  down  his 
face  David  looked  comical,  perched  up  there  in 
the  front  seat,  grasping  the  steering  wheel  with 
anxiety,  smiling  half  sheepishly,  half  triumph- 
antly. 

David  took  the  children  for  a  ride  while  Mar- 
tha prepared  supper  and  set  the  table.  Altinkeh 
was  in  writhing  anguish.  She  was  going  away  in 
another  hour  or  so.  But  did  God  in  heaven  not 
know  that  she  could  not  leave  all  this  behind? 
She  couldn't,  couldn't.   Yet  she  must  go. 

David  was  delighted  to  have  the  car,  as  he 
called  it,  in  time  to  drive  Altinkeh  to  the  station. 
The  train  left  at  ten. 

It  was  nine-thirty. 

The  children  were  sound  asleep.  Martha  would 
go  to  see  Altinkeh  off  too.  She  could  leave  the 
children  alone  for  half  an  hour.  She  must  see 
Altinkeh  off. 
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They  got  to  the  depot  in  time.  David  and 
Altinkeh  were  silent,  but  Martha  was  full  of  talk. 
She  bubbled  with  delight  over  the  "car."  "Gee, 
how  it  does  go !  How  did  you  learn  to  drive  it  so 
quickly  ?" 

He  knew  how  to  drive  it  long  ago,  in  Tirkshle 
— thought  Altinkeh,  not  without  a  tinge  of  bit- 
terness. 

A  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  air,  a  loud  clang- 
clang  and  the  train  pulled  in.  Martha  threw  her 
arms  around  Altinkeh,  hugged  and  kissed  her 
and  sobbed,  while  Altinkeh  stood  like  one  turned 
to  stone.  When  Martha  finally  released  her,  she 
put  her  hand  out  to  David.  He  drew  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her  warmly  on  the  cheek. 

"All  aboard!"  She  stepped  on  the  train  but 
remained  in  the  vestibule  to  wave  goodby  to  them. 
The  train  jerked,  puffed,  and  screeched,  but  took 
its  time  in  getting  started,  enough  time  to  give 
Altinkeh  a  chance  to  see  David  and  Martha  drive 
away  toward  their  home  in  the  "wagon  without 
horses." 
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BENNY'S  TRAGEDY 


The  last  day  at  school  had  come,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  Benny  would  start  to  attend  the 
Talmud  Tor  ah.  He  was  seven  years  old  and  had 
passed  into  the  third  grade  at  public  school. 
Because  he  was  a  bright  little  boy,  it  was  thought 
high  time  he  started  to  obtain  a  religious  educa- 
tion too. 

Monday  morning  there  was  a  stir  and  palpita- 
tion going  on  in  Benny's  soul.  He  was  a  little 
frightened.  What  would  this  school  of  a-n  alien 
nature  be  like.  He  knew  his  teacher  would  be  a 
man;  vaguely  he  felt  he  would  be  a  serious,  stern 
man.  He  had  also  gathered,  from  what  his  mother 
had  said,  that  his  new  teacher  would  speak  to  him 
in  a  foreign,  strange  tongue — Yiddish.  Benny  had 
heard  his  grand-parents  speak  in  that  language, 
and  it  had  sounded  awfully  queer.  He  was  glad  his 
mother  and  father  had  never  spoken  it.  He  could 
never  imagine  how  a  teacher  could  speak  that 
strangely.  How  in  the  world  would  he  ever  under- 
stand him?  Altogether,  he  could  not  see  why  he 
should  be  made  to  spend  his  vacation  at  another 
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school  when  he  was  doing  so  well  at  the  regular 
school. 

Although  a  strong  resentment  was  pushing  up 
from  somewhere  within  him,  it  still  never  oc- 
curred to  Benny  that  he  might  rehel  and  refuse  to 
go — not  he — he  wasn't  that  kind.  His  mother 
wished  it,  and  that  settled  the  matter.  Let  his 
heart  go  pit-a-patting  for  all  it  was  worth,  all  the 
good  it  would  do  him ;  he  couldn  't  get  out  of  going 
to  the  "Ta-a--."  Benny  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  pronounce  the  name  of  that  queer  school  he 
would  soon  attend  in  order  to  be  changed  into  a 
Jewish  little  boy. 

Benny  knew  all  the  time,  of  course,  that  his 
mama  and  papa  were  Jewish,  but  he  didn't  see 
why  they  needed  to  make  a  Jew  of  him  too.  Since 
he  hadn't  been  all  this  time,  what's  the  use  of 
changing  him  now!  Nevertheless,  Benny  would 
not  refute  his  mother's  and  father's  wishes. 

Early  Monday  morning,  Benny's  mother  took 
him  to  the  new  school,  saying,  as  they  approached 

the  place:  "Now,  Benny,  I  hope  you  will  become 
a  good  Jewish  little  boy,  now  that  you  will  be 

taught  how  to  be  frum." 

"What  does  that  mean  'to  be  frum'?"  Benny 
questioned  mechanically.  His  mother  went  on 
talking  without  answering  his  question  directly. 
"You  will  learn  to  read  the  bible  and  daven,  and 
how  to  read  and  write  Yiddish  and  Hebrew,  and 
how  to  pray  and  how — " 
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Dreamily  Benny  interjected:  "Isn't  Papa  a 
Jew?" 

' '  Why,  what  a  question  to  ask,  child :  of  course 
he  is ! "  his  mother  exclaimed  with  a  show  of  con- 
sternation, jerking  his  tie  in  place  and  dusting  a 
speck  off  his  shoulder. 

Something  in  his  mother 's  tone  of  voice  warned 
Benny  to  question  no  more,  but  he  ransacked  his 
memory  and  couldn't  recall,  for  the  life  of  him, 
ever  having  seen  his  father  read  the  Bible,  or 
pray,  or  do  any  of  the  other  things  his  mother 
said  he  would  now  be  taught.  It  was  all  ter- 
rifically baffling,  but  Benny  accepted  his  fate 
stoically. 

He  walked  into  the  new  school  timidly  behind 
his  mother,  politely  took  off  his  cap  and  looked 
around.  Everything  looked  so  strange.  The  seats 
were  odd.  There  was  such  odd  scrawling  on  the 
little  bit  of  a  blackboard  hung  from  the  sooty 
ceiling.  How  anyone  could  read  that  was  beyond 
him. 

The  teacher  to  whom  his  mother  was  now 
talking  stood  there  with  his  hat  on;  you'd  think 
a  teacher  would  have  better  manners.  A  few  small 
boys  came  in  and  sat  down  with  their  hats  on  too. 
Benny  was  dismayed,  but  what  could  you  expect 
when  the  teacher  sets  such  an  example.  He  ached 
to  go  over  to  tell  those  boys  how  impolite  it  was 
to  sit  inside  a  school  with  one's  hat  on.  He  had 
almost  mustered  up  courage  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  feelings  when  the  teacher  came  toward 
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him  and  gently  took  Benny's  cap  out  of  his  hand 
and  put  it  on  his  head.  Benny  quickly  snatched  it 
off  again.  His  mother  began  to  laugh  and  the 
children  snickered,  holding  their  hands  to  their 
mouths.  Benny  became  flustered  with  resentment. 
Why  did  his  mother  laugh  at  him!  And  why  did 
this  strange  teacher  act  so  queerly  about  his  cap ! 

"Sit  down  in  that  front  seat,  sonny,  and  keep 
your  cap  on,"  commanded  the  teacher  with  a  bit 
of  sternness  in  his  voice,  after  he  had  seen  Ben- 
ny's mother  to  the  door. 

Benny  had  a  desire  to  run  after  his  mother, 
but  he  obeyed  the  teacher.  He  was  now  in  his 
teacher's  care,  and  it  wasn't  for  Benny  to  disobey 
— not  him;  he  wasn't  that  kind.  So  he  sat  down 
and  quite  unconsciously  removed  his  cap  again. 
The  teacher's  eyes  blazed  at  him.  Benny  became 
confused;  his  eyes  began  to  burn  in  their  sockets. 
As  through  a  haze,  he  saw  the  teacher  moving 
forward,  and  soon  the  whole  bulk  of  him  loomed 
like  a  formidable  giant  above  him.  He  saw  a  large, 
firm  hand  pick  up  his  cap  and  felt  it  placed  on  his 
head  with  finality.  The  teacher  took  great  pains 
in  explaining  the  matter  to  him.  Jewish  boys  must 
keep  their  heads  covered  when  in  a  Jewish  school 
or  house  of  prayer.  Benny  wondered  why  his 
mother  had  never  told  him  that.  But,  of  course, 
he  had  not  been  Jewish  until  now,  and  there  really 
was  no  need  for  him  to  know  that.  Hereafter  he 
would  remember  to  keep  his  hat  on.  It  was  dif- 
ficult though  at    first;    no    matter  how  hard  he 
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tried  to  remember,  lie  made  many  slips.  But  little 
by  little,  he  got  used  to  it.  In  fact,  it  soon  became 
quite  the  natural  thing  always  to  keep  one's  hat 
on  one's  head — the  most  natural  thing. 

Benny  was  beginning  to  do  well  at  this  new 
school,  too — quite  well,  in  fact,  for  so  short  a 
period.  So  his  teacher  had  told  his  mother  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  his  achievement. His  mother 
had  changed  a  great  deal,  too,  since  she  had  spoken 
that  day  to  his  Talmud  Tor  ah  teacher.  She  did  all 
sorts  of  funny  things  she  had  never  done  before. 

Once  a  week,  for  instance,  she  would  light 
candles.  It  seemed  to  him  it  was  on  Friday  night ; 
he  wasn't  quite  sure.  She  also  told  his  father  to 
put  his  hat  on  at  meal-time.  She  didn't  need  to 
remind  him;  he,  Benny,  never  took  his  hat  off 
now  when  he  came  into  the  house.  It  stuck  there 
as  if  pasted  on. 

Benny  was  proud  of  himself,  and  wondered 
why  his  father  always  forgot.  You  would  think, 
being  a  Jew  so  much  longer  than  his  son,  he'd 
remember  it.  His  mother  seemed  hurt  at  this  con- 
stant forgetfulness  of  his  father  about  eating  with 
his  hat  off.  Often  Benny  would  wink  at  him  across 
the  table,  and  his  father  would  snatch  up  his  hat 
and  quickly  put  it  on  just  in  the  nick  of  time  before 
his  mother  had  a  chance  to  scold. 

And  so  it  went.  Sunday  was  not  any  longer 
a  festive  day.  It  was  changed  for  Saturday.  It 
was  on  Saturday  that  they  donned  their  best 
clothes.  It  was  on  Saturday,  too,  that  lie  and  his 
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mother  went  visiting.  So  far  as  Benny  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  all  very  well;  it  did  not  make  much 
difference  to  him  which  day  they  made  a  holi- 
day of;  hut  why  wasn't  the  same  day  changed 
for  his  father,  too  ?  It  seemed  it  had  only  changed 
for  his  mother  and  him. 

His  father  kept  on  going  to  business  on  Sat- 
urday as  usual,  and  rested  on  Sunday,  and  dressed 
up  in  his  best,  too,  on  Sunday.  He  also  insisted 
on  having  a  spread,  with  cake  and  ice-cream  and 
everything,  for  Sunday  dinner,  which  had  to  be 
served  at  one  o'clock  instead  of  six  o'clock  as 
on  week-days.  Benny  could  not  understand  why 
this  should  all  be  so,  but  since  his  parents  wished 
it  so,  it  was  not  for  him  to  question. 

However,  he  and  his  mother  made  a  great 
holiday  of  the  Sabbath  (Saturday);  they  ate 
chicken  and  dessert  and  all  sorts  of  other  good- 
ies. They  dressed  up  in  their  best  clothes  and 
went  visiting — usually  to  his  grand-parents.  One 
Sabbath,  before  they  started  on  one  of  their  lit- 
tle trips,  Benny's  mother  called  him  to  her  and 
taught  him  a  new  word.  It  was  an  awfully  hard 
word  to  expect  a  little  boy  to  remember.  "When 
we  come  in  to  grandmother's  house  today,"  she 
said,  "you  must  say,  " Goot  Shabbas." 

"  Go-oo-t   Sha-b-bas,"   Benny   repeated,   with 
great  difficulty.   He  did  not  get  it  at  all  the  first 
few  times  he  tried  to  pronounce  it.  But  he  prom 
ised  his  mother  that  he  would  keep  on  practicing 
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it  in  Ms  mind  all  the  way  down  to  grandmother  's, 
and  then  he  would  surely  get  it  straight. 

Benny  was  true  to  his  word;  all  the  way  he 
kept  on  repeating  to  himself,  " Goot  Shabbas, 
Goot  Shabbas." 

As  soon  as  they  entered  his  grandmother's 
house,  she  rushed  forward  with  outstretched 
arms,  calling  out  "Halow!  Halow!"  Benny's 
eyes  opened  wide.  There  always  was  something 
funny  about  grandma;  especially  now  when  she 
called  out,  "Halow!  Halow!"  He  was  greatly 
amused.  A  snicker,  jumping  about  inside  of  him, 
shoved  those  two  hard-learned  words  out  of  his 
mind  completely.  For  the  world  of  him,  he  could 
not  bring  them  back,  not  even  the  first  syllable 
could  he  think  of.  Yet  he  felt  it  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue;  if  only  his  tongue  wouldn't  stick  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
release  it.  Instead,  he  found  himself  sheepishly 
saying,  " Hello,  grandma."  Then  he  caught  his 
mother's  look.  Benny  was  sure  he  saw  something 
smouldering  in  her  eyes,  but  she  said  nothing, 
for  the  time  being,  acting  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

On  the  way  home,  Benny's  mother  made  him 
understand  that  she  was  disappointed  in  him, 
in  fact,  very  much  disappointed.  His  grandma 
would  have  been  so  proud  of  him  if  he  had  greet- 
ed her  like  a  nice,  Jewish  little  boy  should,  she 
said,  and  she  hoped  that  he'd  not  forget  to  say, 
"Goot  Shabbas"  the  next  time  he  visited  old  peo- 
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pie.  Yes,  Benny  would  remember;  every  time 
they  called  on  old  people,  he  would  say,  " Goot 
Shabbas."  He  would  never  forget  it  again.  He 
would  do  that  much  for  his  mother.  He  made 
a  mental  picture  of  every  syllable  and  visualized 
it  thoroughly.  He  was  sure  now  he'd  never  for- 
get again. 

They  were  almost  at  home  when  his  mother 
decided  to  turn  back  a  block  and  stop  in  a  mo- 
ment to  see  old  Mrs.  McConnel,  that  kindly  old 
neighbor  who  had  been  so  good  to  her  when  Ben- 
ny was  sick.  She  hadn't  called  on  her  for  a  long 
time,  in  fact  she  had  neglected  her  too  much. 

Here  was  Benny's  chance;  he'd  show  his 
mother  that  he  was  not  stupid.  So  the  moment 
Mrs.  McConnel  opened  the  door,  he  blurted  out, 
loudly,  clearly  and  distinctly,  "Goot  Shabbas!" 

"What  is  he  saying?"  questioned  the  old 
lady.  ' '  I  did  not  understand  him. ' '  Benny  turned 
to  his  mother  with  a  look  of  triumph.  This  time 
he  was  sure  he  had  won  her  entire  approval,  but 
suddenly  his  heart  tightened.  Instead  of  a  smile 
of  satisfaction,  which  he  had  expected  to  see  on 
her  face,  there  was  unmistakable  displeasure. 
He  knew  by  that  look  that  he  had  again  done 
something  wrong.  But  he  had  pronounced  that 
word  right  this  time.  He  was  sure  of  it.  Why 
was  his  mother  so  ashamed  again?  What  had  he 
done?  He  tried  hard  to  figure  it  out  while  his 
mother  made  a  few  forced  remarks  on  the  wea- 
ther and  took  a  hasty  departure. 
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Benny's  heart  went  pit-a-pat  at  a  lively  pace, 
as  he  watched  the  hard  expression  on  his  moth- 
er's face;  although  she  remained  strangely  sil- 
ent until  they  got  home.  But  hadn't  she  told  him 
to  say,  "Goot  Shabbas,"  to  all  old  folks?  He  was 
sure  she  had,  thought  Benny  with  a  heavy-laden 
heart.  Benny  was  thankful  that  his  mother  did 
not  take  him  visiting  again  tha-t  summer. 

The  weeks  rolled  by  slowly.  Public  school  was 
starting  again  Monday  morning.  Benny  was  an- 
xious. He  wanted  to  go  back  to  public  school.  He 
had  been  missing  his  sweet,  gentle  teacher.  He 
would  see  her  again  soon.  Ah,  it  will  be  fine  to 
be  sitting  and  looking  on  at  her  beaming,  sweet 
face.  She  would  embrace  him,  he  was  sure.  He 
had  always  been  a  favorite  of  Miss  Millon.  He 
was  so  glad  he  would  have  her  as  his  third  grade 
teacher,  too.  Oh,  how  he  wished  Monday  would 
come.  He  did  want  to  see  Miss  Millon 's  smiling 
face  so  much. 

At  long  last  it  came.  The  hubbub  of  the  joy- 
ful children  was  seething  on  the  school  grounds. 
Benny  joined  his  " crowd,"  and  greetings  were 
exchanged.  Soon  they  were  all  telling  each  other 
of  the  happy  vacations  they  had  had. 

"I  have  been  with  father  and  mother  to  the 
mountains.  Where  have  you  been?  And  you?" 

' '  Oh,  gee,  it  was  great  where  we  was,  fish- 
ing and  everything." 

"I  wish  vacation  wasn't  over  so  soon,  we  had 


a  grand  time." 
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"We  went  to  the  woods  most  every  day,  and 
had  picnics,  too." 

"We  swam  in  the  lake  every  day." 

Benny  said  nothing  about  his  vacation;  he 
changed  the  subject  whenever  it  was  alluded  to, 
but  subconsciously  he  felt  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. His  vacation  had  not  been  a  pleasurable 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  significance.  He  had 
gained  something  which  all  those  boys  would 
never  have  the  taste  of;  something  ultimately 
superior  to  fishing  and  boating,  he  was  sure. 

The  first  bell  was  ringing.  Benny  ran  excit- 
edly into  his  room  and  sat  down  in  his  seat  much 
elated.  Then  Miss  Millon  came  in  briskly  and  sat 
down  at  her  desk.  At  first  she  did  not  see  Benny. 
He  waited.  Soon,  soon  he  will  be  basking  in  the 
sunny  warmth  of  her  smile.  He  tried  to  attract 
her  attention  by  clearing  his  throat.  She  looked 
up — at  Benny.  But,  alas,  the  beaming  smile  that 
he  was  looking  for  was  not  there.  She  stared  at 
him  wide-eyed.  Benny  began  to  fidget  in  his  seat 
as  if  cold  water  had  been  poured  down  his  back. 
He  felt  most  uncomfortable  under  her  cold  gaze. 
He  looked  down  at  himself  searchingly.  What 
was  it  about  him  that  was  displeasing  Miss  Mil- 
lon so?  He  returned  her  look  with  a  pleading 
smile.  Then  he  felt  her  gaze  aimed  pointedly  at 
his  head.  Involuntarily  his  hand  moved  upward 
and  his  heart  sank.  There  was  his  cap  innocently 
sheltering  his  head.  Slowly  he  removed  it,  watch- 
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ing  Miss  Millon  with  one  eye  until  he  saw  her 
smile,  much  relieved. 

The  other  children  poured  in  and  the  day's 
work  started  with  the  usual  first-day  energy.  Yet 
for  Benny  there  was  no  more  joy  in  it.  His  heart 
was  heavy.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  home  and 
go  to  bed  with  the  covers  pulled  over  his  head. 
He  must  never  forget  to  remove  his  hat  in  pub- 
lic school,  he  sternly  told  himself. 

But  that  very  afternoon  he  made  another  slip, 
and  Miss  Millon  was  compelled  to  speak  to  him 
firmly.  Try  as  he  would,  it  was  difficult  for  Ben- 
ny to  follow  the  work  that  afternoon.  His  gaze 
became  glued  to  the  doorknob.  If  only  it  turned 
and  his  mother  entered.  He  wanted  so  much  to 
bury  his  head  in  her  lap,  in  a  way  he  hadn  't  done 
for  ever  so  long — not  since  he  became  a  big  boy 
anyhow.  But  he  did  want  to  so  much  now,  so 
much.  With  his  face  snugly  in  the  protective  fold 
of  her  skirt,  he  would  easily  be  able  to  ask  her 
all  the  questions  which  were  now  surging  through 
his  mind. 

A  medley  of  "whys"  were  dancing  in  his  head. 
Would  his  mother  be  able  to  answer  them  all? 
A  vague  doubt  as  to  whether  she  could,  disturbed 
him  further,  intensifying  the  tumult  in  his  soul. 

In  frantic  anxiety  to  ease  the  torment,  he  re- 
verted his  thoughts  to  his  Talmud  Torah  teacher ; 
he  knows  how  to  explain  things;  ah,  if  he  were 
only  back  in   that   Talmud  Torah   school   room 
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again.  All  at  once  that  room  which  had  been  so 
strange,  so  foreign  to  him,  now  became  a  haven 
of  refuge.  If  only  he  could  run  back  there  now. 
In  vivid  outline  the  whole  panorama  of  it  came 
to  his  imagination.  The  dingy  little  room  seemed 
to  stretch  itself ;  and  everything  in  it,  the  teacher, 
the  seats,  the  books,  the  boys  and  all  expanded 
and  took  on  a  holy  aspect.  The  sing-songy  read- 
ing, and  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  older  boys 
came  ringing  like  music  in  his  ears.  He  remem- 
bered many  Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  he  had  not  learned  in  the  short 
eight  weeks  of  his  Jewish  scholarship,  but  they 
now  rang  in  his  ears  with  incredible  clearness. 
They  seemed  to  say  things  with  meaning,  things 
of  promise,  things  of  hope. 

They  got  into  his  mouth,  those  penetrating, 
vital  words;  they  danced  on  his  lips,  and  Benny 
found  the  pressure  from  within  too  strong  for 
his  control — his  lips  whispered,  "Shemah  Yis- 
roel,"  then  a  little  louder,  "Shemah  Yisroel!" 
It  tore  itself  right  out  of  his  heart,  "Shemah  Yis- 
roel!" 

Miss  Millon  was  puzzled  at  Benny's  strange 
behavior.  He  had  always  been  so  polite,  so  well- 
bred,  it  seemed,  so  generally  well-behaved.  This 
was  a  most  incredible  change  that  had  come  over 
him — not  removing  his  hat  when  entering  a  school- 
room, babbling  out  loud,  and  disturbing  the  rou- 
tine of  her  class.   Her  patience  was  giving  out. 

At  last  Miss  Millon 's  patience  was  tried.   She 
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called  Benny  to  her  desk  for  explanation.  As  lie 
came  tremulously  forward,  it  seemed  to  him  lie 
heard  the  children  behind  him  snicker.  His  eye- 
lids dropped  and  his  gaze  remained  fixed  on  one 
spot  on  the  floor  as  he  stood  in  judgment  before 
Miss  Millon. 

"  Benny/ '  Miss  Millon  began,  and  her  tone 
was  not  unkind,  "tell  me,  what  happened  to  you? 
Has  a  short  vacation  spoilt  you  so  that  you  can't 
fall  back  into  your  usual  behavior  again!  You 
have  never  acted  so — so  strangely  before.  I  can't 
understand  it,  dear;  can't  you  give  me  some  ex- 
planation! " 

An  explanation!  Ah,  the  very  thing  he,  too, 
had  wanted.  Miss  Millon 's  questions  became 
urgent;  they  demanded  some  sort  of  an  answer. 
He  could  not  stand  there  mute  forever.  If  only 
he  could  think  of  some  excuse,  some  alibi.  For 
the  life  of  him,  he  couldn't  invent  a  thing  to  say. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
With  a  supreme  effort  he  looked  at  her,  blinking 
painfully.  At  last  he  mustered  up  courage  and 
blurted  -out  the  truth,  "I — I  have  been,"  there 
was  a  little  catch  in  his  breath,  "I  have  been 
changed  during  vacation  time — into  a — a  Jewish 
little  boy." 
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THE  PHANTOM  PASSPORT 


It  had  been  a  good  many  years  since  I  had 
seen  anyone  from  home,  Eussia.  I  went  to  Indi- 
ana Harbor  as  soon  as  I  heard  they  had  arrived, 
Berel  and  his  wife,  Baile.  A  gnarled  old  couple 
they  seemed,  although  they  were  not  much  older 
than  I.  (I  could  still  pass  as  a  very  young  wo- 
man.) Hard  times,  the  war,  constant  fear — alto- 
gether a  harassed  existence.  They  hadn't  much 
to  say,  only  that  they  were  glad  they  were  here. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  their  prospects  were, 
would  they  make  a  living?  Not  much,  you  know, 
just  enough  for  bread,  rent — a  small  place  would 
do — peace  of  mind  more  than  anything  else.  I 
reassured  them;  they  would  get  along;  it's  a  free 
country,  you  know;  there  are  opportunities  for 
all.  A  free  country?  Berel  was  not  quite  clear 
on  that  point.  He  could  not  grasp  the  extent  of 
America's  freedom.  It  was  preposterous,  incredu- 
lous. 

I  wrote  out  for  him  the  directions  to  come 
to  Hammond.  I  might  find  something  for  him 
to  do.  I  was  vague  about  it;  I  would  see  when 
he  came. 
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He  was  eager.  Surely,  lie  would  come;  lie 
would  find  his  way  all  right,  but  where  wTould  he 
get  a  passport? 

"A  passport?"  I  smiled,  and  he  became  em- 
barrassed. "You  don't  need  any  passports  in 
America." 

"You  don't  need  any  passports  in  America? 
No  passports  at  all?  What  if  they  should  stop 
me  on  the  street  and  demand  one?" 

"They  will  not  stop  you." 

"On  the  streetcar,  neither?" 

"No,  no  one  will  pay  any  attention  to  you." 

' '  You  mean  to  say  that  I  can  go  from  this  city, 
Indiana  Harbor,  to  your  city,  Hammond,  without 
a  passport?"   lie  looked  puzzled. 

"I  assure  you  that  you  can.  No  one  will  bother 
you." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing 
more  for  the  time  being.  I  went  away  repeating 
the  instructions  howT  to  get  to  Hammond.  I  did 
not  mention  anything  more  about  the  passport. 

Berel  came  at  noon  the  following  day — to 
Hammond — to  my  place.  His  protruded  cheek- 
bones were  aflame.  I  feared  he  had  trouble  with 
the  directions.  No !  No !  He  managed  all  right. 
He  seemed  pleased  with  himself,  as  if  he  had  ac- 
complished something  clever.  He  was  eager  to 
tell  me  about  the  trip  from  Indiana  Harbor  to 
Hammond — (five  miles  by  a  streetcar!).    It  was 
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full  of  adventures.  As  soon  as  he  walked  out  a 
policeman  had  come,  facing  him  with  club  in 
hand.  He  dodged  him  in  the  nick  of  time,  before 
he  even  took  a  chance  of  being  seen,  cut  clear 
across  the  street  and  turned  into  an  alley,  wait- 
ing there  until  the  gentleman  in  the  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons  was  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as 
he  boarded  the  streetcar  he  slipped  the  conductor 
a  half  dollar  besides  his  fare,  so  that  he  wouldn't 
say  anything  about  his  being  aboard.  A  nice  fel- 
low, that  conductor,  winked  at  him  understand- 
ingly  and  all  that. 

Well,  the  car  stopped  frequently.  Many  peo- 
ple got  off  and  on.  He  was  sure  some  of  them 
were  secret  agents  and  would  demand  a  pass- 
port if  they  saw  him,  so  he  had  slid  down  in 
his  seat  and  pulled  his  cap  low  over  his  face 
and  they  never  did  see  him.  But  just  as  he  step- 
ped off  the  car  there  again  was  a  huge  police- 
man, the  biggest  he  had  ever  seen,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  swinging  his  club  with  energy. 
What  would  a  clever  fellow  do  in  such  a  situ- 
ation? Quick  as  lightning,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
walked  a  few  blocks  back,  turned  onto  a  side  street 
and  then  back  again  toward  my  house.  A  few 
steps  within  the  number  he  was  seeking,  my  num- 
ber, and  suddenly,  face  to  face  he  came  with  the 
very  same  huge  policeman.  BerePs  mind  worked 
fast;  it  directed  his  hand  to  slip  into  his  pocket; 
out  it  came  with  a  one-dollar  bill,  which,  quick 
as  lightning,  he  slipped  into  the  policeman's  hand, 
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sideways,  sort  of,  in  passing,  just  like  that,  and 
— lie  re  he  was !  Triumphant ! 

Suddenly  his  face  clouded.  How  would  he  get 
back  again?  He  had  no  more  money  with  him.  I 
tried  my  utmost  to  explain  to  him  without  hurt- 
ing his  feelings  how  foolish  he  had  been;  there 
was  no  need  for  it;  he  should  have  saved  his 
money  for  better  use.  He  looked  at  me  patron- 
izingly. I,  being  a  woman,  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  such  matters  as  law  and  order 
and  all  that.  He  would  manage  to  get  home,  he 
assured  me,  and  I  need  not  worry.  Only,  if  I 
could  possibly  find  out  from  some  of  my  friends 
where  he  could  obtain  a  passport  for  future  use, 
he  would  be  grateful.  Hadn't  I  perhaps  some 
"pull"  with  the  higherups?  He  wouldn't  want 
to  take  a  chance  of  going  around  much  longer 
without  a  passport — too  dangerous. 

It  was  then  that  the  whole  tragedy  dawned 
upon  me.  He  had  been  hounded  so  long,  so  muz- 
zled and  fettered  at  every  step,  that  it  had  gone 
to  his  head.  They  were  not  liberal  with  those 
passports  in  Old  Russia,  yet  no  one  was  allowed 
to  be  without  one.  For  some  reason  or  other 
Berel  had  not  been  eligible  for  one,  yet  they  had 
hunted  him  down  like  a  dog,  and  it  had  gone  to 
his  head.  But  now,  he  was  again  talking  sanely, 
even  sensibly.  If  only  we  could  make  him  forget 
about  the  passport. 

I  brought  forth  a  samovar  which  I  had  pur* 
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chased  long  ago  in  the  ghetto  in  New  York  and 
made  tea.  In  spite  of  his  mutilated  life  there  in 
Eussia,  in  spite  of  never  having  known  a  day 
of  freedom  or  an  hour  of  peace,  his  heart  melted 
at  the  sight  of  the  samovar,  a  reminder  of  his 
home — loyalty  to  his  country  despite  all.  The 
samovar  would  not  work  right  and  he  helped  me 
to  adjust  it  with  a  reminiscent  air.  They,  too, 
had  a  samovar  in  Eussia,  a  wedding  present.  For 
three  long  years  they  had  only  black  bread,  and 
tea  out  of  that  samovar,  two  times  daily.  They 
had  forgotten  the  taste  of  other  food,  but  that 
would  not  have  mattered  if  only  he  had  been  given 
a  passport.  He  could  not  count  on  his  fingers  and 
toes  the  number  of  times  he  had  applied  and  been 
refused  and  the  number  of  times  he  had  been 
arrested  for  going  about  without  one.  Yes,  they 
were  glad  they  had  got  away  at  last  but  there 
were  memories,  of  childhood,  of  youth,  even  of 
romance.  Ah,  ah,  it  had  all  passed  long,  long  ago, 
never  to  return.  It  was  well  they  were  here,  they 
would  get  along  somehow— as  soon  as  he  could 
get  a  passport. 

I  served  him  tea  in  a  glass  and  he  lifted  it  to 
his  lips  with  both  hands,  as  if  warming  himself. 
The  doorbell  rang — nothing  unusual — but  he  re- 
coiled from  the  sound  as  from  a  blow,  his  face 
turned  ashen  white,  the  glass  slipping  back  onto 
the  table.  I  opened  the  door  and  a  big  policeman 
pushed  his  way  in,  followed  by  a  little  streetcar 
conductor. 
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"  Sorry,  missus,  to  disturb  you.  We  are  look- 
ing for  a  little  man  with  a  beard — Spaniard  may- 
be. There  was  a  shooting  in  Indiana  Harbor — 
not  fatal,  but  we  must  have  the  man.  I  saw  a 
suspicious  looking  fellow  entering  here  half  an 
hour  ago." 

At  this  moment  the  little  conductor  jumped 
forth  excitedly.  "That's  him!  There  he  is!  That's 
him  that  slipped  me  that  tip !  I  knew  he  was  run- 
ning away  from  something,"  he  sputtered. 

"I  am  sorry,  lady,"  came  again  from  the  of- 
ficer of  the  law,  as  he  proceeded  to  put  handcuffs 
on  Berel,  who  was  too  frozen  with  fright  to  offer 
any  resistance. 

I  tried  to  explain  that  it  was  all  a  hideous  mis- 
take, that  Berel  was  a  peaceful  Jew,  not  a  Span- 
iard, but  to  no  avail.  The  officer  of  the  law  would 
do  his  duty.  As  they  led  him  out,  Berel  looked 
at  me  scornfully.  ' '  You  see,  I  told  you  they  would 
arrest  me  for  going  about  without  a  passport," 
his  look  seemed  to  say.   My  heart  was  rent. 

"I  will  get  you  bail  immediately,"  I  reassured 
him. 

"No,  no,  don't  get  me  Baile.  I  don't  want  her 
to  know.  She  must  not  know  what  a  fool  I  was. 
Write  her  I  am  staying  here  awhile,"  he  pleaded 
as  they  led  him  away. 

In  a  mad  fury  I  aroused  the  city.  I  called 
everybody  that  I  thought  might  have  some  in- 
fluence. My  husband  left  his  work  and  ran  around 
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seeing  this  one  and  that  one.  We  did  not  sleep, 
eat,  or  rest  until  we  got  the  mistake  cleared  up. 
A  whole  week  they  kept  him  locked  up. 

Berel  came  out  completely  convinced  that  I 
was  a  fool  and  that  there  was  not  a  place  on  earth 
where  a  man  had  the  right  to  go  about  without 
a  passport.  He  did  not  come  to  me  for  aid  again. 
He  had  thoroughly  lost  faith  in  me  as  sponsor 
of  his  welfare.  For  weeks  he  remained  shut  up 
in  his  room.  He  would  never  again  go  about  with- 
out a  passport. 

It  seemed  high  time  to  consult  a  psychiatrist. 
The  doctor,  my  husband,  and  I  deliberated  at 
length.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  what  course  to 
take.  It  was  indeed  a  baffling  situation.  At  length 
the  doctor  spoke  out: 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  do  for  the 
poor  fellow  but  give  him  a  passport.' ' 

We  went  to  a  notary  public  and  had  some  sort 
of  useless  paper  made  out,  upon  which  Berel 's 
name  appeared  several  times.  In  order  to  make 
it  convincing  we  had  Berel  present,  and  pretended 
to  go  through  a  bit  of  red  tape;  and  finally  the 
passport  was  given  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
joy  that  brightened  his  face  as  he  put  that  worth- 
less piece  of  paper  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Henceforth  Berel  moved  about  his  business 
the  same  as  any  other  normal  human  being,  his 
phantom  passport  always  there,  safely  in  his 
pocket. 
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It  is  many  years  since  Berel  got  his  life-sav- 
ing credential.  He  is  now  a  fairly  successful  busi- 
ness man  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  happy  and  at 
peace  with  the  world.  "Yes,  indeed,  America  is 
a  fine  country,"  thinks  Berel,  his  passport  his 
most  valuable  possession.  When  he  changes 
clothes,  his  wife  tells  me,  he  always  makes  sure 
to  transfer  the  passport  to  the  vest  he  is  going 
to  wear.  The  fact  that  no  one  in  all  these  years 
has  ever  asked  him  for  the  passport  he  has  en- 
tirely overlooked.  It  is  there,  in  his  pocket,  close 
to  his  heart,  and  Berel  is  a  free  man  at  last. 
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AMERICA  THE  BOUNTIFUL 


I  hadn't  seen  Berel  and  Baile  for  several 
months,  not  since  we  had  installed  them  in  that 
little  store  in  Whiting,  Indiana.  I  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  them  alone  for  a  while. 
It  would  strengthen  them  to  be  thrown  on  their 
own  resources. 

From  time  to  time  news  of  them  reached  me. 
The  first  two  months  of  their  business  venture 
were  the  hardest.  Barely  a  soul  came  in  to  buy. 
For  days  the  door  wouldn't  even  open;  and  then 
when  somebody  would  come  in,  it  was  usually 
to  ask  for  something  not  in  stock.  And  there 
they  were  with  their  whole  display  of  goods  fad- 
ing and  gathering  dust  in  the  show  window.  Occa- 
sionally some  one  would  open  their  door  by  mis- 
take and  say,  "Oh,  excuse  me;  I  thought  it  was 
Goldman 's."  (The  Goldmans  were  the  people 
who  had  built  up  a  lively  trade  in  the  same  store 
before  them  and  who  had  moved  a  little  further 
up  toward  the  main  street.) 

It  was  discouraging.  Bills  were  coming  due. 
It  was  high  time  they  began  paying  on  the  loan 
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they  had  made  for  the  fixtures.  For  a  time  they 
both  cringed  in  the  back  of  the  store  with  folded 
hands — exchanging  looks  of  despair. 

It  was  Baile  who  saved  the  situation.  Berel 
vibrated  with  admiration  of  her:  "Such  a  head 
on  her,  and  just  a  woman  at  that. ' ' 

One  morning  Baile  rose  from  her  cot,  behind 
a  curtain  in  back  of  the  store,  and  spoke:  "Berel, 
I  didn't  sleep  a  wink;  IVe  been  thinking  things 
all  night.' '  And,  without  saying  much  more,  she 
got  into  her  old-fashioned,  shabby  clothes,  twined 
her  heavy  braids  atop  her  small  head,  and  looked 
at  herself  long  and  hard  in  the  little  mirror  sus- 
pended over  the  stove.  The  reflection  was  dis- 
heartening, even  to  Baile,  who  had  hitherto 
never  placed  much  importance  on  outer  appear- 
ance. Her  full  skirt,  bedraggled  at  the  bottom, 
hung  down  to  her  ankles.  The  upper  half  of  her 
body  was  too  long — quite  out  of  proportion  with 
the  lower  half.  The  load  of  braids  askew  on  her 
head  added  to  her  outlandish  appearance.  Her 
eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  styl- 
ishly dressed  American  women  with  bobbed  hair, 
and  she  sighed  at  the  painful  contrast  her  ap- 
pearance made. 

"No  one  will  come  to  buy  in  a  store  kept  by 
greenies,"  she  muttered  to  herself. 

She  was  restless  all  morning;  the  contortion 
of  her  face  told  of  hard  inward  thinking.  Berel 
at  once  felt  that  Baile  had  something  up  her 
sleeve — something  of  great  moment.    It  was  al- 
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ways  Baile  who  thought  things  out  for  them  both. 
Wasn't  it  her  idea  to  come  to  America — to  this 
wonderful  America  where  they  give  away  pass- 
ports to  everybody?  Yes,  he  saw  plainly  that 
Baile  had  already  found  a  way  out  of  their  pres- 
ent difficulty,  too.  But,  as  to  her  method,  he  was 
quite  in  the  dark.   He  would  watch  and  see. 

Right  after  they  had  had  a  glass  of  tea  and 
rye  bread,  Baile  threw  a  shawl  around  her  shoul- 
ders, took  the  last  few  dollars  they  had  from  a 
little  tin  box,  and,  giving  Berel  instructions  as 
to  what  to  do  in  case  anyone  should  happen  to 
come  in,  she  walked  out  with  a  sure  step.  A  few 
hours  later  she  came  back  with  her  shawl  on  her 
head,  her  face  very  pale,  carrying  a  few  pack- 
ages. For  quite  a  long  while  she  remained  stand- 
ing thus  with  the  shawl  on  her  head  and  the  bun- 
dles in  her  arms.  Painful  misgiving  gripped 
Berel. 

"Why  don't  you  remove  your  shawl  from 
your  head,  Baile?"  he  timidly  questioned.  She 
laid  down  the  parcels  behind  the  curtain  as  if 
hoping  he'd  not  ask  about  them  and  stood  there 
still  hesitating.  Her  hands  moved  nervously  up 
to  her  forehead,  her  fingers  feeling  underneath 
her  shawl.  She  grew  still  paler.  Then,  suddenly 
steeling  herself  for  an  ordeal,  she  removed  the 
shawl  from  her  head  with  a  show  of  forced  de- 
termination. 

Horrors!  Berel's  heart  nearly  fell  out  of  his 
body.  Every  bit  of  Baile 's  hair  was  gone!  Those 
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long,  rich  coils  around  her  head — her  "crown- 
ing glory' ' — were  gone!  Baile  had  never  had  fine 
clothes,  ornaments  or  any  kind  of  adornments, 
but  she  had  had  her  hair.  Baile 's  braids  were  al- 
ways a  source  of  consolation  to  Berel.  Their 
luster  threw  a  kind  of  glow  around  everything 
— they  had  the  power  of  dispelling  gloom.  Even 
of  late,  beginning  to  turn  gray  as  they  had,  they 
had  not  failed  in  this.  And  now  they  were  gone ! 
They  were  not  on  her  head,  anyhow.  She  was 
close-shorn  like  a  man !  He  rubbed  his  eyes ;  he 
hated  to  believe  them.   He  could  not  find  speech. 

Baile  saw  it  all. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  she  pleaded.  "It's 
the  style  in  America;  I  can't  be  a  greenie  all  my 
life  .  .  .  look,  it's  nice  and  smooth  .  .  .  Feel  it." 
Berel  continued  to  stare. 

Baile  thought  the  second  act  might  cheer  him, 
so  she  disappeared  behind  the  curtain  for  a  bit. 
And,  miracle  of  miracles;  the  transformation 
was  appalling  when  she  came  forth.  Berel  did 
not  recognize  his  own  wife.  A  black  silk  dress 
covered  her  only  half  way — with  waistline  gone, 
curves  gone,  and  her  figure  all  straight  and  sleek. 
It  was  hard  to  decide  whether  her  legs  had  any- 
thing on  or  not.  Flesh-colored  hose  are  deceiv- 
ing. The  ankles  were  encased  in  something  the 
like  of  which  Berel  had  never  seen  in  his  life  be- 
fore. Under  her  heels  there  were  shining  stilts. 
Her  body  seemed  barely  able  to  balance  on  them. 
And  buckles!    Buckles  on  her  feet!    Baile,  who 
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had  never  in  her  life  bad  an  ornament  on  in  more 
proper  places,  suddenly  standing  there  with  shin- 
ing ornaments  on  her  feet !  His  eyes  slowly  moved 
up  to  her  face.  There  were  pink  spots  on  her 
cheek  bones.  God's  will  is  not  to  be  questioned 
— but  Baile  was  so  pale  a  few  minutes  previously. 
In  His  power  all  is  possible.  And  her  lips,  what 
had  happened  to  them?  They  were  as  scarlet  as 
artificial  roses. 

Berel  braced  himself  and  softly  called, 
' ' Baile,' '  as  if  fearing  the  voice,  too,  would  be 
that  of  a  strange  woman.  "Thank  God!"  the 
voice  was  his  own  Baile 's — the  transformation 
thus  was  only  outward. 

For  hours  he  hovered  about  shyly,  taking 
bashful,  side-long  glances  at  her,  until  gradually 
his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  new  Baile. 
Toward  evening,  as  the  shadows  were  beginning 
to  gather,  he  began  to  woo  his  own  strange  wife 
just  like  a  young  man  who  becomes  aware  of  a 
pretty  woman  for  the  first  time.  Before  bed- 
time, he  had  gathered  enough  courage  to  ask 
her  what  she  had  done  with  her  braids.  She  had 
brought  them  home;  they  were  there  in  a  box 
behind  the  curtain.  Beret's  gaze  became  riveted 
to  that  curtain,  but  he  dared  not  go  behind  it; 
it  was  invested  with  holiness.  Would  he  ever 
have  the  heart  to  look  at  those  braids  again — 
those  heavy,  smooth,  glossy  braids,  no  longer 
part  and  parcel  of  his  own  Baile. 

As  they  lay  there  in  the  dark,  on  their  res- 
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pective  cots,  Baile  became  talkative  and  ex- 
plained to  Berel  why  she  had  done  it.  It  would 
help  business.  Customers  would  mistake  her  for 
Goldman's  saleslady.  People  had  no  confidence 
in  greenies.  She  was  hopeful  a  new  day  was 
dawning  for  them. 

Utterly  exhausted  with  the  day's  high  adven- 
ture, Baile  soon  fell  asleep,  but  Berel  tossed 
around  on  his  cot  restlessly.  His  nerves  refused 
to  quiet  down.  Strange,  strange,  indeed,  is  life. 
He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  those  braids  were  real- 
ly there  in  that  box — Baile 's  braids,  the  price 
they  were  paying  for  future  success.  What  good 
were  they  in  a  box?  He  must  see  if  they  were 
really  there.  First,  he'd  make  sure  it  wasn't  all 
a  dream.  He  crept  out  of  bed  and  tip-toed  over 
to  Baile.  Softly,  tenderly  he  whispered  her  name. 
She  did  not  respond — being  sound  asleep.  His 
hand  gently  touched  her  head.  No!  It  was  not 
a  dream.  Ah,  stark  reality!  He  braced  himself 
further  and  stealthily  found  his  way  to  that  box. 
With  trembling  hands,  he  opened  it  and  suddenly 
his  fingers  were  feverishly  playing  with  Baile 's 
silken  braids.  The  moon  shone  in  upon  them  and 
brought  out  fully  their  richest  luster.  Baile 's  cot 
was  creaking.  Hastily  he  pulled  out  a  few  locks 
of  hair  and,  wrapping  them  in  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper,  he  placed  the  packet  in  his  vest  pocket 
close  to  his  passport.  Berel's  pockets  were  grow- 
ing rich  in  treasures. 

The  following  few  days  Baile  put  herself  un- 
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der  strict  self-discipline  and  learned  how  to  chew 
gum  a-la-Goldman's  saleslady  style.  That  was 
somewhat  harder  to  learn  than  powdering  one's 
nose,  for  instance,  or  putting  on  lipstick,  or  fasten- 
ing one's  ten-cent-store  pearls  around  one's  neck. 

Baile's  scheme  worked  tremendously  well. 
Business  began  to  improve  almost  daily.  Not  that 
it  was  Baile's  sleek  appearance  that  brought  the 
trade — no,  it  was  rather  that  feeling  of  self-con- 
fidence, gained  by  being  dressed  in  the  Amer- 
ican style.  When  someone  came  in  and  asked  for 
the  wrong  thing,  she  would  come  forward  smart- 
ly and  invite  her  prospective  customer  to  be  seat- 
ed, instead  of  apologetically  saying,  "No,  we 
don't  have  it."  And,  before  long,  Baile  would 
have  her  customers  convinced  that  there  were 
many  other  things  in  her  store  which  they  need- 
ed badly.  Almost  daily  people  would  come  in 
for  one  thing  and  end  by  buying  something  they 
had  had  no  intention  of  purchasing.  Yes,  Baile 
had  caught  on  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

At  first  Berel,  half-frightened,  remained  in 
the  rear — only  peeking  out  timidly  from  behind 
the  curtain — overwhelmed  with  a  new  admiration 
for  Baile. 

"Such  a  head  on  that  woman!  I  tell  you,  she 
is  a  godsend.  She  paid  a  dear  price — her  braids 
— for  success,  to  be  sure,  but  she  knew  what  she 
was  about.  She  understands  business,"  reflected 
Berel. 
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Little  by  little,  Berel,  too,  took  courage  and 
came  forward.  Business  was  rushing  and  Baile 
needed  his  help.  Whenever  a  man  customer  came 
in,  she  would  call  Berel  out  to  wait  on  him.  The 
first  time  she  did  that,  she  gave  Berel  a  terrible 
jolt.  A  night  watchman  had  come  in  to  inquire 
if  they  wanted  their  store  watched.  Baile  thought 
that  on  such  matters  she  ought  to  give  Berel  a 
voice,  too.  The  first  thing  Berel  saw,  as  he  came 
out  from  behind  the  curtain,  was  shining,  brass 
buttons,  and  a  blue  coat.  His  hand  flew  to  his 
breast  pocket.  The  watchman  smiled  kindly  and 
explained  his  business,  whereupon  Berel  looked 
at  Baile  questioningly.  Baile  nodded  an  assent 
and  Berel  hastily  hired  him.  To  seal  the  bar- 
gain, the  nice,  round-faced,  smiling  Irishman 
bought  a  necktie.  When  he  left,  Berel  sighed  with 
relief.  His  shirt  was  soaking  wet.  But  thereafter 
it  was  easier  for  him  to  come  forward. 

Good  news,  and  more  good  news  reached  me 
from  Berel  and  Baile.  They  were  getting  on 
splendidly;  had  paid  all  their  debts  and  had 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  business  world. 

A  few  years  later,  however,  a  calamity  befell 
the  world.  A  crash !  Wall  Street  was  in  a  panic. 
Bankrupt  former  millonaires  were  throwing  them- 
selves out  of  hotel  windows.  A  fierce'  depres- 
sion had  set  in.  Homes  were  broken,  lives  shat- 
tered. "The  world  was  coming  to  an  end,"  it 
seemed  to  some  folks.  But  not  Berel  and  Baile 's 
world. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon  as  I  was  reading  flashy 
headlined  accounts  of  economic  upheavels,  Berel 
suddenly  burst  in  on  me. 

"Evanu,  Evanu!  Are  you  here!" 

It  was  Beret's  voice  calling  my  name  in  an 
excited  tone  of  voice.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth. 

"Berel,  here  I  am;  what  is  it?"  The  joyous 
expression  on  Beret's  face  assured  me  that  it 
was  no  ill  tidings  he  had  brought. 

"Evanu,  did  you  hear?"  (I  looked  blank.) 
"You  mean  to  say  no  one  told  you!  You  didn't 
hear  a  thing?  Nothing?" 

"No,  Berel,  hurry,  do  tell  me.  I  am  burst- 
ing with  curiosity;  what  has  happened?" 

"Oh,  she  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  it."  He 
smiled  at  me  and  shook  his  head  to  and  fro  as 
if  sorry  for  me  for  having  missed  a  thrill. ' '  So  you 
haven't  heard  a  thing  about  it,  ha!  .  .  .  Well, 
Evanu,  I,  Berel  of  Tirkshle,  I,  Berel,  your 
own  townsman,  I  have  now  a  telephone  in  my 
store  .  .  .  You  don't  believe  it?  Hah?  .  .  .  Wait 
and  you  '11  see ;   I  can  prove  it  to  you. ' ' 

He  ran  for  the  telephone  and  boldly  picked 
up  the  receiver  with  an  air  of  a  man  of  affairs, 

' '  Hallo !  Hallo !  Lady,  please  give  me  my 
wife,  Baile  ...  no!  Baile!  What?  Oh,  yes,  wait 
a  minute  .  .  .  wait  a  minute!"  He  stammered  in 
confusion.   But  finally  he  succeeded  in  giving  his 
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number  to  the  operator.  Then  he  called  out  loud- 
ly: "Hallo,  Baile?  This  is  your  own  man,  Berel. 
Do  you  hear  me?  Yes,  your  own  man,  Berel, 
yes,  yes."  With  one  arm,  he  beckoned  to  me  ex- 
citedly to  come  to  the  'phone.  He  thrust  the  re- 
ceiver into  my  hand.  "There,  hear  for  yourself, 
if  you  can't  believe  it  .  .  .  that's  Baile  talking — 
my  own  wife,  Baile,  talking*  right  out  of  her  own 
store." 

I  heard  Baile 's  somewhat  frightened  voice 
coming  across  the  wire  in  a  tone  of  wonderment. 
"Evanu,  do  you  actually  hear  me!  Yes!  Oh 
God;  isn't  it  wonderful!" 

I  finished  my  short  conversation  with  Baile 
and  turned  to  Berel.  He  was  all  aglow.  A  super- 
nal joy  shone  on  his  face.  Seeing  that  I  was  fin- 
ally convinced  of  the  wonders  of  the  day,  he  be- 
gan taking  leave  at  once. 

"What's  the  hurry?"  Oh,  he  had  to  stop  in 
and  see  friends  and  relatives — many  of  them. 
He  feared  they,  too,  might  be  unaware  of  the 
tidings   he   was   bringing. 

"Good  bye,  good  bye;  come  to  see  us.  We 
got  soft  chairs  and  shining  tables.  Oh,  do  come, 
Evanu.  It's  a  wonderful  world,  this  America — 
wonderful  America ! ' ' 
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NO     CHARITY 


There  were  a  great  many  joys  in  store  for 
Berel  and  Baile.  They  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  themselves  socially  important  in  their  small 
community.  A  committee  called  to  invite  Berel  to 
join  the  congregation.  Berel  was  greatly  moved. 
He  was  all  for  joining  immediately,  but  when  the 
sum  for  membership  was  mentioned  he  decided  to 
consult  Baile  first.  If  the  honorable  committee 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  be  seated,  he'd  give  them 
his  decision  shortly. 

He  went  back  of  the  store  to  the  partitioned 
kitchen  where  Baile  was  making  dumplings  for 
supper.  They  were  heard  whispering  excitedly 
for  a  few  minutes;  then  Baile  came  forth  wip- 
ing her  hands  with  a  corner  of  her  apron,  Berel 
tagging  behind.  Seeing  that  the  callers  were  truly 
respectable  citizens,  she  ventured  to  invite  them 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  glass  of  tea. 

While  she  poured  tea  her  mind  worked.  She 
knew  of  neighbors  who  were  members  of  the  con- 
gregation for  half  the  sum  they  had  named  to 
Berel.   It  was  truly  a  situation  for  Baile  to  han- 
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die.  It  called  upon  her  ingenuity  to  do  its  ut- 
most. A  few  dollars  meant  much  to  them,  yet 
she  must  not,  God  forbid,  give  the  impression 
that  they  could  not  afford  it.  Indeed  that  was 
not  the  case.  So  with  a  business-like  air  she  made 
an  offer  right  out — and  held  her  breath  .  .  .  The 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  eyed  each  other, 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  without  much  ado 
accepted.  Thus  Berel  became  a  member  of  the 
shul  without  difficulty.  But  Baile  immediately 
scolded  herself  for  not  having  offered  still  less. 

A  few  days  later  a  typographed  post  card 
came  by  mail  to  invite  Berel  to  a  meeting. 
" Thrilled"  would  barely  describe  the  quality  of 
their  emotion.  They  examined  the  card  careful- 
ly. "Mr.  Berel  Meyerowitz"  it  said  as  plain  as 
day— 

"Mister  Meyerowitz  .  .  .  think  of  it,"  said 
Baile  to  Berel,  laughingly,  "you  are  already  a 
minister  in  America;  right  away  they  go  and 
call  you  a  minister." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  it  said:  "Dear 
member,  your  presence  is  urgently  requested  at 
our  next  meeting."  Berel  had  learned  to  read 
English  long  before  Baile  did,  but  the  words 
"presence,"  "urgently,"  and  "requested"  were 
as  yet  beyond  him.  He  consulted  a  Yiddish-Eng- 
lish dictionary  with  great  care.  After  studying 
it  for  an  hour  or  so  he  explained  to  Baile  that 
it  plainly  said  on  the  card  that  he  must  come  to 
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this  meeting,  that  they  could  not  get  along  with- 
out him ;  that  he,  Berel,  was  of  utmost  importance 
to  this  meeting. 

Baile  immediately  noticed  the  development  of 
a  new  quality  in  Berel's  nature,  while  he  ex- 
plained all  this  with  so  much  unwonted  pride. 

Already  he  is  putting  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
value  to  himself  which  almost  amounts  to  airs, 
thought  Baile.  Though  deep  in  her  heart  she  re- 
joiced at  this;  yet  outwardly  she  determined  to 
check  him — it's  not  good  for  husbands  to  get  big- 
headed  all  of  a  sudden  .  .  .  "Go  on;  don't  fool 
yourself,  Berel,  it's  your  money  they  want,  not 
you,"  she  teased  in  a  bantering  tone. 

Berel  could  not  comprehend  this  worldly-wise 
division  Baile  made  between  his  money  and  him- 
self. He  and  his  money  were  one  and  the  same. 
The  neat  little  thousand  put  aside  was  the  very 
backbone  of  his  existence.  What  good  was  he 
before  that?  What  did  he  amount  to?  And  what 
good  was  the  thousand  dollars  before  it  came 
into  his  possession,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
God  knows  whom — what  good  did  it  bring?  In 
the  bank  in  his  own  name,  in  the  bank  book  which 
was  now  so  snugly  carried  next  to  his  passport 
in  his  breast  pocket,  ah,  that  was  a  different  mat- 
ter. Berel  felt  strong  now — not  afraid  to  face 
the  world;  a  passport,  a  bank  book,  a  telephone 
right  in  his  own  store,  an  even  thousand  dollars 
in  the  bank — a  small  matter  was  it?   No  wonder 
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they  already  called  him  "Mister"  in  America. 
He  wasn't  afraid  of  anyone  now.  He'd  face  the 
world  .  .  .  He'd  show  them  who  he  was  .  .  .  Yes, 
sir,  he  and  his  money  were  one  and  the  same,  his 
money  and  he.  If  they  wanted  his  money  they 
wanted  him.  If  they  wanted  him  they  wanted  his 
money — it  was  one  and  the  same  thing,  so  there! 

Of  course  he'd  go  to  the  meeting — he'd  show 
them  .  .  . 

Baile  had  no  intention  of  dissuading  him  from 
attending  the  meeting.  It  was  her  secret  ambi- 
tion that  Berel  would  rise  in  the  world.  Who 
knows,  opportunities  are  so  big  in  America,  he 
might  even  become  a  president  of  the  synagogue, 
who  knows?  But  she  could  not  expose  him  to 
public  scrutiny  in  his  present  condition.  Part  of 
that  beard  would  have  to  come  off  now.  Baile 
had  tried  to  effect  this  reform  before  but  alas, 
unsuccessfully.  Berel  would  do  almost  anything 
in  the  world  for  Baile,  but  not  that.  He  would 
not  enter  an  American  barber  shop,  no,  not  even 
for  Baile 's  sake. 

Those  barber  shops  where,  in  public  view, 
people  attended  to  so  personal  a  part  of  their 
toilet  as  shaving,  were  to  Berel  the  one  ugly  spot 
on  the  otherwise  perfect  American  scene.  And 
now  Baile  wanted  him  to  go  into  one  of  those 
disgraceful  places  and  go  through  the  indignity 
of  cutting  his  beard  right  in  view  of  the  passing- 
world.  Why,  he'd  gather  a  crowd,  who'd  laugh 
and  jeer  at  him.    "Look,"  they'd  point  at  him, 
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"Look,  that's  Berel  of  Tirkshle  shaving  his  beard, 
ha!  ha!  ha!" 

The  day  of  the  meeting  was  drawing  nearer. 
Baile  was  beside  herself  with  vexation.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  life  Berel  had  stiffened  so 
against  her.  He  flatly  refused  to  go  to  the  barber 
shop.  There  was  a  struggle;  not  a  bitter  strug- 
gle, but  a  struggle  nevertheless,  in  which  Baile 
shed  futile  tears. 

Finally  Berel  made  a  compromise :  if  Baile 
would  give  him  a  hair  cut  as  she  had  always  done 
he'd  let  her  trim  the  straggly  ends  of  his  whis- 
kers too.  Baile,  seeing  her  opportunity  gladly 
consented.  She  clipped  away  at  Berel 's  beard 
without  qualms.  When  it  was  too  late  to  mend 
Berel  realized  with  a  sickening  feeling  that  she 
had  trimmed  it  away  to  a  fancy  little  point  on 
his  chin.  He  was  crestfallen;  so  much  so  that 
he  almost  forgot  about  the  meeting,  his  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  in  the  world,  the  importance  of 
his  presence  there.  He  brooded  and  sulked.  His 
heart  ached  for  his  full,  round  beard. 

Baile  sat  down  beside  him  and  put  her  hand 
over  his.  "Berel,  listen,"  she  pleaded.  "Why 
should  you  go  around  looking  like  an  old  man 
all  your  life?  Look  at  Evanu's  husband;  is  he 
a  day  younger  than  you?  And  just  like  a  young 
fellow  he  looks.  And  am  I  not  almost  as  good- 
looking  as  Evanu!" 

Berel  looked  up  at  her  and  thought,  a  thous- 
and times  better  looking,  so  help  me  God. 
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"And  don't  I  deserve  a  nice  young-looking 
man  like  Evanu's  husband  V9 

She  had  struck  the  vital  key.  Baile  knew  men ; 
leave  it  to  her.  The  mention  of  another  man  in 
the  case  hath  its  wisdom.  Berel  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  This  comparing  him  to  another  man  did 
something  to  Berel;  it  woke  him  out  of  a  peace- 
ful slumber  as  far  as  Baile  was  concerned.  His 
own  Baile  evidently  noticed  men  other  than  him- 
self. The  realization  of  this  came  to  him  with 
shocking  suddenness.  In  order  to  keep  Baile 's 
attention  focused  on  himself  he'd  have  to  com- 
pete. So  the  trimming  of  the  beard  had  to  be. 
It  was  inevitable.  He  immediately  endeavored  to 
make  peace  with  it ;  and  quietly  submitted  to  other 
indignities.  He  let  Baile  'spruce'  him  up  for  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  to  her  heart's  content, 
white  stiff  collar  and  silken  necktie,  gray  striped 
trousers,  dark  coat  with  gray  vest  and  a  derby 
.  .  .  God!  he'd  never  have  believed  that  Baile, 
his  own  dear  Baile,  would  demand  so  much  of 
him.  But  ' every  rose  hath  its  thorn'  and  these 
were  the  thorns  of  Berel's  beautiful  rose,  Amer- 
ica. Since  one  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
Berel  acquiesced. 

The  day,  the  hour  and  the  minute  came  when 
Berel  must  betake  himself  to  the  meeting.  Baile 
looked  him  over.  A  masterpiece !  She  was  com- 
pletely gratified  with  her  achievement.  He  looked 
now  as  fine  as  she  knew  him  to  be    in  reality. 
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'  *  One 's  outer  appearance  should  match  one 's  char- 
acter.' ' 

Berel  opened  the  outer  door  and  cautiously 
looked  down  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  A  few 
people  were  coming  along'  in  their  week-day 
clothes  plodding  wearily.  He  slunk  back  within 
and  waited  until  they  passed  far  out  of  sight. 
Then  making  quite  sure  that  no  one  else  was  near, 
he  took  heart  and  walked  out  with  a  quick,  nerv- 
ous gait,  looking  neither  to  the  right  of  him  nor 
to  the  left,  but  straight  ahead  like  a  doomed 
fugitive  afraid  to  meet  face  to  face  a  sneering, 
mocking  and  jeering  world. 

Baile  looked  after  him  admiringly  until  he 
turned  into  the  street  leading  to  the  synagogue. 
She  sighed  with  a  deep  relief  that  everything  had 
turned  out  as  well  as  it  had.  Then  she  turned 
to  her  house  work  while  her  mind  went  off  on  a 
jaunt.  What  a  future  she  rambled  through !  What- 
a  pageant  of  highly  colorful  possibilities  she  saw 
there !  Her  suddenly  awakened  ambition  trot- 
ted through  the  years  to  come  like  a  fine,  pranc- 
ing, race  horse  sure  of  his  ground.  Plan  upon 
plan  whirled  her  up,  up  the  road  of  life.  As  is 
natural  for  long-starved  souls,  she  would  reach 
out  eagerly  as  far  as  she  could  stretch  and  take 
all  life  would  offer:  Berel  would  become  an  hon- 
ored member  of  society ;  she  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  attain  that.  He  would  be  respected 
by  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small. 
Of  course,  it  would  cost  money;  you  can't  get 
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honors  for  nothing,  but  who  cares?  She  too 
would  become  a  society  lady — she  would  buy  her- 
self honors  too.  They  would  move  out  of  that 
one  room  in  the  back  of  the  store  into  a  flat — 
four  rooms  maybe.  They  would  buy  a  new  white- 
enameled  stove,  the  kind  you  can  bake  in  by  gas, 
you  know,  and  a  carpet  soft  as  moss,  with  bright 
colored  flowers  on  it.  And  later  on,  if  business 
continued  as  good  as  it  had  been,  maybe  even 
a  piano. 

A  beatific  smile  spread  over  Baile's  face  as 
the  vision  of  a  key-board  surged  through  her 
mind.  "Who  was  it  that  had  a  piano  in  the  old 
country  ?"  she  asked  herself.  There  was  only 
one  in  the  whole  of  her  home  town  and  it  was 
owned  by  one  of  the  higher-ups,  a  poritz  (weal- 
thy land  owner).  Once  she  had  had  the  great 
thrill  of  having  a  glimpse  at  it  through  an  open 
door  when  she  had  brought  back  some  sewing 
she  had  done  for  the  poritz' s  wife. 

The  sight  of  that  piano  had  eaten  itself  into 
her  subconscious  being  like  an  iron  link  connect- 
ing her  to  a  still  remoter  past.  Vaguely  there 
had  emerged  out  of  her  memory  a  scene  long,  long 
forgotten  ...  A  young  child,  a  tiny  little  girl  sit- 
ting before  one  of  those  pianos,  her  little  baby 
fingers  running  over  the  spotless,  white  keys 
which  gave  out  glorious  sounds  at  her  touch, 
sounds  which  had  never  left  her.  Over  her  had 
stooped  a  beautiful  white  figure — a  woman's  fig- 
ure with  a  smiling  face.   It  might  have  been  her 
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own  mother;  she  did  not  remember.  It  had  all 
happened  long  before  all  those  horrid  pogroms 
came  to  devour  her  entire  family.  Standing  there 
at  the  land  owner's  door  years  later  her  fingers 
had  felt  as  if  they  could  still  make  those  keys 
produce  the  selfsame  sounds  which  were  even 
now  ringing  in  her  ears  out  of  her  remote  baby- 
hood. But  of  course  it  was  never  to  be  out  there 
in  Europe.  A  piece  of  bread  to  carry  one  over 
the  day  and  a  roof  over  one's  head  to  shut  the 
cold  winter  winds  out  was  all  one's  imagination 
could  fathom,  there  in  Europe. 

But  now,  in  America,  all  was  possible.  Even 
now  if  they  hadn't  feared  a  rainy  day,  they  would 
have  bought  a  piano. 

In  her  mind's  eye  Baile  was  running  her  fin- 
gers over  the  key-board  of  the  piano  to  be  hers 
in  the  near  future.  Her  lips  hummed  the  tune 
it  produced  in  her  soul.  It  was  a  joyful  chirpy 
soft  tune,  like  the  prattle  of  a  baby  .  .  . 

As  she  finished  she  caught  sight  of  Evanu 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Baile  had  not  heard 
her  enter.  Her  face  lit  up.  "Oh,  Evanu,  Evanu, 
I  am  too  happy  you  came  to  visit  us.  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you,  so  much!  .  .  .  Sit  down  .  .  . 
sit  down  .  .  .  have  a  glass  of  hot  tea."  With  ges- 
tures, nods  and  shrugs  she  told  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them  from  within  and  without  in  the 
last  few  months.  Her  eagerness,  her  enthusiasm 
rather  shamed  Evanu  .  .  .  "We,  who  have  never 
known  the  bitter,  lack  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
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sweet,"  she  thought  as  she  listened  to  Baile's 
outburst  with  envy.  When  Baile  came  to  the 
piano  episode,  something  clicked  in  Evanu's  soul. 
There  was  that  huge  grand  piano  that  had  stood 
in  her  home  for  years  like  a  ghost.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  her  to  try  her  fingers  on  its  keys?  It's 
because  I  lack  Baile's  vibrating,  inner  vision, 
flashed  through  Evanu's  mind  as  she  looked 
through  Baile 's  kitchen  window  into  a  dirty  alley. 

Baile  must  have  misunderstood  that  look.  ' '  Of 
course,"  she  hastily  assured  her,  "I  have  no  in- 
tention of  learning  to  play  now  ...  I  feel  too 
old  for  that;  at  forty  my  mind  is  weaker  than 
it  was  at  four  ...  I  could  not  grasp  things  of 
learning  now  ...  It's  only  that  every  time  my 
eyes  behold  a  keyboard  an  ache  kind  of  gets  into 
my  fingers." 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Evanu 
had  to  be  going,  but  Baile  detained  her;  she 
must  see  Berel  before  she  went.  He  would  be 
back  from  the  meeting  any  minute  now.  She 
glowed  with  pride  as  she  hinted.  "  There  is  a 
great  surprise  for  you,  Evanu  .  .  .  wait,  please 
wait. ' ' 

"Surprise"  is  not  the  word.  Evanu's  amaze- 
ment was  beyond  expression  when  Berel  came 
it.  Fifteen  years  were  sliced  away  from  his  age 
as  if  by  magic.  On  seeing  the  visitor  he  stopped 
short  on  the  threshold,  holding  the  derby  which 
he  had  snatched  off  behind  him,  and  smiled  sheep- 
ishly.   Then,  taking  a  hasty  sidelong  glance  at 
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his  reflection  in  a  mirror  banging  on  the  wall, 
he  came  forward  self-consciously.  His  new  shoes 
creaked  loudly.  The  derby  he  quickly  slid  on  a 
chair  in  passing,  hoping  it  would  not  be  seen, 
and  extending  his  hand  timidly  to  Evanu,  he 
looked  up  at  Baile  as  if  asking,  "now  what  must 
I  do  next?" 

Baile  beamed.  "Nu,  nu,  what's  news?  Tell 
us,"  she  coaxed  in  a  tone  of  suave  gaiety. 

A  sympathetic  current  was  at  once  set  up 
between  them;  and  Berel  being  full  to  the  brim 
of  news  and  pleasure,  became  voluble.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  congregation  himself  had  spoken  to 
him.  ' '  Mr.  Meyerowitz, ' '  he  had  called  him.  And, 
he  was  invited  to  come  to  the  next  meeting.  He 
would  like  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  slnd  if  Baile  wouldn't  mind. 

"Nu,  nu,"  broke  in  Baile  again,  "why  should 
I  mind  when  you  give  money  for  such  a  good 
cause?" 

Then  Berel  told  of  how  two  balebatim  had 
brought  in  one  hundred  dollars  each  for  the  syna- 
gogue. Such  a  reception  they  received!  Such 
honors !  The  president  himself  shook  hands  with 
them;  there  were  speeches  of  praise  made  in 
their  behalf ;  there  was  applause  and  congratula- 
tions. And  all  such  were  in  store  for  him,  Berel, 
at  the  next  meeting  when  he  brought  in  his  money. 
Did  Berel  know  how  to  buy  himself  honors  in 
America?  "Wait,  wait,  and  you'll  see,  at  the  next 
meeting.    Ah,  it  is  a  lively  world  in  America! 
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May  Columbus  be  strong  and  healthy  and  may 
he  live  a  thousand  years — long  live  Columbus !" 

When  the  excitement  subsided  at  last,  Evanu 
casually  mentioned  that  she  had  had  letters  from 
home,  Europe.  The  news  these  brought  was  dis- 
heartening indeed.  More  and  more  of  their  coun- 
try folk  were  destitute.  The  great  and  pious  Eeb 
Shmiel  Aronson's  children  were  going  under  in 
the  political  upheaval  of  Europe.  They  were 
crying  out  with  their  last  breath  to  their  Amer- 
ican benefactors  to  save  them.  There  were  two 
families  of  them,  seven  souls  in  all.  The  two 
daughters  of  Eeb  Shmiel  (once  a  wealthy  and 
pious  Jew  of  their  home  town)  with  their  hus- 
bands and  little  children  must  be  brought  over 
to  this  country.  They  had  already  obtained  their 
visas.  Now  the  problem  was  how  to  raise  the 
money  for  their  passage  across.  Evanu  said  that 
she  had  two  hundred  dollars  from  her  husband, 
but  nine  hundred  was  needed  and  she  couldn't 
imagine  where  she  could  get  almost  a  thousand, 
but  they'd  perish  out  there  if  something  wasn't 
done. 

While  Evanu  talked  Baile  stood  swaying  to 
and  fro,  wringing  her  hands  painfully.  Berel 
kept  pacing  up  and  down,  his  hands  clasped  tight- 
ly behind  him.  Stopping  before  Baile  each  time 
he  passed  her,  he  would  look  long  and  hard  into 
her  eyes.  Thoughts  like  shadows  swept  across 
Baile 's  face.  When  Evanu  finished  telling  all  she 
had  to  tell,  Berel  came  to  a  sudden  stand-still 
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and  Baile  sought  his  eyes  again;  and  with  their 
eyes  they  seemed  to  talk  to  each.  Then  Berel 
burst  out,  "Well,  Baile,  what  do  you  say!" 

"What  do  I  say,  what  do  I  say!  I  am  ask- 
ing you  what  do  I  say?  ...  Do  you  think  I  have 
a  heart  that  is  made  of  stone  in  me?  .  .  .  Do  you 
think  I  have  forgotten  how  one  can  suffer  there? 
.  .  .  Do  you  think  I  have  no  warm  blood  in  me; 
do  you  think  I  am  an  animal?  .  .  .  ha?" 

Berel  strode  off  again.  The  contour  of  his 
face  was  tense.  And  while  his  back  was  turned 
to  Evanu,  he  pulled  out  his  bank  book  from  his 
breast  pocket,  which  on  passing  Evanu  again,  he 
shoved  across  the  table  sidewise  without  looking 
up  and  continued  on  his  nervous  march.  Seeing 
that  Evanu  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  bank 
book  up,  he  stopped  again,  opened  it  and  laid  it 
fairly  under  her  nose,  his  finger  pointing  at  the 
sum.  No  more  was  needed  to  make  Evanu  un- 
derstand what  he  meant.  But  it  seemed  to  her 
nothing  short  of  sin  to  nip  in  the  bud  that  newly 
awakened  ambition  to  taste  of  life  which  her 
friends  had  half  an  hour  since  revealed.  Evanu 
looked  at  them  contemplatively.  Baile 's  face  was 
aglow  with  a  new  joy,  the  joy  of  the  benefact- 
ress. Berel  wanted  her  to  speak  of  it  no  more, 
but  to  make  haste  to  buy  the  steamer  tickets. 
Evanu  soon  realized  that  to  refuse  would  be  com- 
mitting a  greater  injustice  to  them  than  to  ac- 
cept. She  could  not  take  it  all,  not  the  entire 
thousand.    So  she  urged  that  they  give  her  only 
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half  and  keep  the  rest  for  themselves.  She  could 
shnore  together  the  rest  from  their  country- 
men who  were  better  off  than  they,  she  explained. 

Again  Berel  and  Baile  sought  each  other's 
eyes,  this  time  with  ingenious  surprise.  A  gleam 
of  fine  understanding  seemed  to  pass  between 
them ;  then  they  both  looked  at  Evanu  almost 
disdainfully.  Berel  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
screwed  up  his  distressed  face  and  burst  out  with 
a  fire  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  "For  Reb  ShmiePs 
children,  she  will  shnore!  Charity  she  will  ask 
for  Reb  Shmiel's  own  flesh  and  blood  .  .  .  God 
in  heaven!  ...  we  weren't  worthy  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  robe  .  .  .  Was  there  ever  anyone  as  learned 
as  he?  He  never  turned  anyone  away  empty- 
handed  .  .  .  never  an  evil  word  passed  his  lips 
.  .  .  Oh,  my  God,  charity  she  wants  for  his  chil- 
dren !  No,  no,  not  while  Baile  and  I  are  still  alive, 
do  you  hear  me!  We  want  no  charity  for  them. 
No  charity  for  Reb  Shmiel  Aronson's  children  .  .  . 
Take  that  and  let  us  hear  of  it  no  more!  .  .  ." 

A  wave  of  shame  swept  over  Evanu  at  her 
own  presence  in  so  sacred  a  place.  As  she  took 
leave  with  BerePs  check,  the  one  room  dwelling 
of  Berel  and  Baile  suddenly  became  holy;  it 
turned  into  shrine  in  which  Berel  and  Baile  re- 
mained to  start  all  over  again  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder. 
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THE  PRAYER  BOOK 


With  the  aid  of  a  strong  stick,  Abram  energet- 
ically pulled  his  heavy-booted  feet  in  and  out  of 
the  deep  mud,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  draw 
the  straps  of  his  knapsack  more  securely  over 
his  shoulders. 

All  day  the  storm  had  been  raging.  First  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  a  foreboding  darkness; 
then  the  clouds  burst  forth  in  a  fury  of  rain,  as 
though  bent  on  drowning  the  world.  Peal  after 
peal  of  thunder  crashed  through  the  silence  like 
salvos  of  artillery  fire  and  rumbled  away  into 
infinite  space.  Lightning  flashed  fiercely  before 
his  eyes  and  seemed  at  moments  to  envelope  his 
whole  being  in  flame.  With  penetrating  intensity 
the  rain  soaked  through  him.  The  cold  wind 
chilled  him  to  the  bones.  But  to  Abram  this  was 
a  sporting  good  time  compared  to  what  he  had 
endured  in  the  preceding  months.  For  many 
months  he  had  been  in  the  front  line  trenches — 
where  mud,  lice,  and  enemy  fire  held  dominance. 
This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  tormenting 
degradation  in  an  enemy  prison  camp  where  hell 
itself  was  let  loose. 

Having  made  a  desperately  daring  escape  from 
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this  camp  be  had  for  three  days  been  forging 
ahead,  without  food  or  shelter.  Hope  and  the 
vision  of  home  had  kept  him  going.  But  now, 
safely  across  the  border  at  last,  he  was  growing- 
weary.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  benumbing  his 
faculties.  The  knapsack  strapped  to  his  back  be- 
came heavier  with  every  step  forward.  Abram 
had  a  strong  impulse  to  unfasten  it  and  throw 
4 'the  whole  damn  thing"  away,  prayer  book  and 
all.  The  thought  of  that  sacred  little  book  which 
Mameleh  had  so  carefully  wrapped  up  and  placed 
in  his  knapsack,  together  with  all  the  sweet  things 
to  eat  which  had  brightened  his  first  days  at  the 
front,  prevented  him  from  disposing  of  his  whole 
burden  of  belongings.  Although  he  had  not  once 
opened  that  prayer  book,  he  felt  he  should  prove 
to  Mameleh  that  he  had  respected  it,  by  bring- 
ing it  safely  back  home.  As  soon  as  he  found  a 
resting  place  he  thought  he'd  dig  out  the  little 
prayer  book,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  throw  the 
rest  of  his  burden  away. 

How  vividly  the  memory  of  those  little  tarts 
and  cakes  brought  the  image  of  Mameleh  back 
to  him.  How  she  had  pleaded  with  him  before 
he  left.  "My  child,  when  your  money  and  all 
these  are  gone ;  when  you  are  hungry  and  home- 
less, on  the  road  of  life,  open  this  little  sacred 
book  to  pray  and  you  shall  be  hungry  no  more." 
How  tenderly  she  had  pressed  that  little  book 
to  her  bosom  before  wrapping  it!  What  infinite 
faith!  "Pray  and  you  shall  have  food.  Pray  and 
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you  shall  have  shelter.' '  Such  a  tiny  little  woman 
with  so  prodigious  a  faith. 

Yet  all  his  life  he  had  known  his  little  mother 
to  be  a  rather  realistic  little  person.  Whence,  he 
asked  himself,  did  this  faith  spring?  And  why 
had  it  become  so  intense  at  his  departure!  Now 
he  puzzled  over  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  her  unwav- 
ering faith  in  the  ultimate  goodness  and  compas- 
sion of  the  Almighty,  she  had  never  quite 
depended  upon  chance  for  her  existence.  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves, ' '  was  the  practi- 
cal precept  of  her  life.  He  recalled  how,  when- 
ever adversity  had  struck  hard,  she'd  first  pray 
devoutly  and  immediately  pull  herself  together 
to  do  something  about  it.  He  could  have  put  her 
in  his  pocket,  that  little  graying  woman  who  had 
given  him  life.  The  wonder  of  it.  A  tiny  little 
creature  like  that,  how  she  always  puzzled  him 
with  her  ability  to  make  such  luscious  morsels 
out  of  trifles.  A  pinch  of  sugar,  a  bit  of  flour,  an 
egg  mixed  in  and  put  into  an  oven,  and  a  miracle 
is  wrought — a  miracle  that  melts  in  one's  mouth 
like  honey  balls  and  gives  one  a  heavenly  sensa- 
tion all  over. 

Abram  opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  a 
few  rain  drops  to  moisten  his  parched  throat. 
He  slowed  down  his  pace.  He  tried  to  wipe  his 
face  with  his  rough  sleeves;  but  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  rush  down  relentlessly,  and  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  dry  oneself.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  made  him  shudder. 
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The  little  village  Abram  was  approaching  was 
shrouded  in  black.  The  last  few  flickering  lights 
he  had  seen  from  a  distance  had  by  now  died  out. 
lie  tried  to  shut  out  of  his  memory  those  lusci- 
ous little  cakes  of  Mameleh's  which  were  tantaliz- 
ing his  palate.  If  he'd  hurry  he  might  still  find 
a  meal  and  shelter.  His  hands  fumbled  in  his 
pockets.  Their  emptiness  startled  him.  "When 
you  are  hungry — pray;  when  you  are  cold — 
pray."  Oh,  if  only  he  had  Mameleh's  faith  and 
could  find  some  comfort  in  prayer.  But  how  stupid  ' 
for  a  big  wordly  man  like  him  to  fear  heaven  and 
hell.  Could  he  with  his  advanced  ideas  take  guid- 
ance from  poor  naive  little  Mameleh.  Abram 
threw  a  defiant  laugh  at  the  raging  elements. 
Pray  indeed !  Ha !  ha !  Money — that  would  bring 
him  food  and  shelter,  not  prayer.  All  tommyrot 
this  faith,  this  satisfying  of  hunger  by  prayer. 
He  tried  to  see  himself  opening  that  little 
"sacred"  book  to  pray.  A  fine  picture  he'd  make 
suddenly  turning  pious.  He  could  hear  the  fel- 
lows roar  with  laughter  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  had 
always  boasted  of  his  "enlightenment."  How 
stupid  to  think  of  opening  a  prayer  book  now. 

Pride  welled  up  in  him  at  the  thought  of  how 
completely  he  had  emancipated  himself  from  be- 
lief in  heaven  and  hell.  All  childish  foolishness 
— that.  An  annoying  numbness  crept  into  his 
limbs.  For  a  time  he  did  not  recognize  that  it 
was  gnawing  hunger  that  was  weakening  him. 
Now  the  realization  of  it  came  like  a  shock.  "  When 
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you  are  hungry  and  all  your  money  is  gone  open 
the  little  prayer  book  and  you'll  be  hungry  no 
more."  Like  hammer  strokes  they  kept  pound- 
ing at  his  exhausted  heart — those  words  spoken 
so  softly  by  so  little  a  woman.  What  actually 
could  she  have  meant  1  Surely  she  is  not  so  stupid 
as  to  believe  that  prayer  would  conjure  up  food 
out  of  empty  spaces.  It's  the  comfort  she  derives 
from  prayer,  that  she  must  have  meant,  thought 
Abram,  and  she  must  have  hoped  it  would  help 
me  also  to  endure  hunger.  His  brain  smarted  and 
his  defiance  weakened.  Perhaps  a  little  spiritual 
comfort  really  would  alleviate  the  suffering.  But 
how  can  one  without  faith  derive  such  comfort 
from  prayer,  he  asked  himself  over  and  over 
again.  Yet  he  decided  that  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  little  light  in  the  sky,  he  would  turn  over  those 
pages  and  pray.  He  could  hardly  feel  the  numb- 
ness and  pain  in  his  legs  by  now.  He  feared  his 
consciousness  might  fade  out  any  moment.  He 
must  not  let  go  of  himself.  He  looked  about  and 
recognized  the  landmarks.  Only  a  few  more  miles 
and  he'd  be  home — home  with  Mameleh  eating 
those  luscious  little  cakes. 

With  supreme  effort,  Abram  pulled  himself 
together.  On  and  on  he  plodded,  unable  to  put 
that  little  "sacred  book"  out  of  his  mind.  Soon 
he  became  aware  that  the  rain  had  stopped.  The 
storm  subsided.  Oh  how  good  would  a  cigarette 
be!  Again  he  fumbled  in  his  empty  pockets. 
Would  Mameleh 's  little  prayer  book  perhaps 
bring  cigarettes  too?   Ha!  ha!  ha! 
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At  long  last  dawn  crept  slowly  up  out  of  the 
"beyond."  The  morning  broke  clear.  The  world 
looked  fresh  and  clean.  The  earth  smelled  sweet. 
Its  potency  gave  Abram 's  nostrils  a  poignant 
sensation.  It  invigorated  him  like  a  tonic.  The 
sun  warmed  and  dried  him ;  only  his  stomach  was 
not  comforted.  If  only  he  had  a  little  change  to 
buy  breakfast  he'd  be  "even  with  life."  That 
weakness  in  his  knees !  He  might  even  collapse 
before  he  got  home. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  promise  he'd 
made  himself  during  the  night.  Sitting  down  by 
the  roadside,  he  scraped  off  some  of  the  caked 
mud  from  his  boots,  and  unfastened  his  knap- 
sack. His  hands  fumbled  for  the  prayer  book, 
his  fingers,  almost  as  if  of  their  own  volition, 
clutched  at  it ;  but  he  paused  and  his  doubt  gained 
the  upper  hand  again.  What  stupid  superstition ! 
Preposterous!  Ridiculous!  Prayer,  bah!  What 
did  it  ever  bring  any  one?  He'd  better  be  on 
his  way  so  that  he'd  get  home  before  he  died  of 
starvation. 

An  eternity  seemed  to  have  passed.  Trem- 
ulous as  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  Abram  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  his  Mameleh's  kitchen.  Mameleh 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  blinked  up  at  him  painfully 
as  though  mistrusting  her  sight.  Her  tiny  wrin- 
kled hand  flew  up  to  her  heart.  It  didn't  seem 
possible — her  great  big  giant  of  a  boy  in  such 
a  condition. 

"Hungry,"  was  all  Abram  could  say  as  he 
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crumpled  on  a  chair.  She  threw  herself  upon  him. 
Her  short  arms  strove  to  encircle  that  big  boy 
of  hers,  and  with  all  her  might  she  held  him 
pressed  against  her  bosom  as  though  trying  to 
infuse  every  ounce  of  strength  she  possessed  in- 
to the  big  but  weakened  body  of  her  son. 

Soon  Mameleh  began  darting  about  the  kitchen 
like  a  hare,  bringing  forth  all  the  "victuals"  she 
could  possibly  scrape  up.  Now  she  stood  there 
watching  him  thoughtfully  in  silence  as  he  at- 
tacked the  food.  Then,  having  seen  a  little  life 
return  to  his  face,  she  spoke:  "My  child,  you 
have  suffered  much." 

Abram  nodded  and  continued  to  gorge  him- 
self. For  the  moment  the  food  on  the  table  was 
the  only  important  thing  in  life  to  him.  She  con- 
tinued: "You  suffered  hunger  because  you  did 
not  open  that  prayer  book.  You  needed  shelter 
and  still  you  did  not  try  to  pray,  my  child. ' ' 

Abram 's  heart  swelled  up  with  a  surging  de- 
sire to  conceal  the  scepticism  which  held  his  soul. 
"Yes,  Mameleh,  I  did  — "  he  could  not  finish 
the  lie.  He  drew  her  to  him.  She  seemed  like  a 
little  girl  in  make-believe  gray  hair.  "Don't  wor- 
ry, Mameleh  mine,  I  cherished  your  little  prayer 
book.  I  brought  it  back  unharmed."  No  use  try- 
ing, he  couldn't  lie  to  Mameleh  when  she  looked 
at  him  in  that  way,  with  that  searching,  penetrat- 
ing look  in  her  sad  eyes. 

"You  were  hungry,  my  boy!"  She  looked 
quizzically  at  him  and  shook  her  head  to  and  fro. 
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'  *  No,  Abram,  my  child,  you  did  not  open  that  lit- 
tle book.  If  you  had  you  would  Ve  spared  your- 
self much  suffering."  There  was  an  iron  final- 
ity in  her  tone.  After  a  few  moments  of  tense 
silence  she  said,  "  Abram,  give  me  that  prayer 
book." 

How  in  the  world  did  she  know  that  I  had  not 
prayed,  thought  Abram,  as  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  with  a  great  sense  of  relief.  He  brought 
forth  the  little  book  triumphantly. 

Mameleh  took  it  in  her  hands  and  hesitat- 
ingly, as  though  she  were  treading  upon  sacred 
ground,  opened  it. 

" Abram,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  pain  in 
her  eyes,  "my  child,  if  you  only  had  opened  this 
book  once  on  your  long  way  home,  you  would 
not  have  gone  hungry  and  shelterless." 

Abram  was  again  filled  with  wonderment  at 
her  prodigious  faith.  He  must  reassure  her.  He 
must  not  hurt  her.  "Yes — I — I—,"  he  began,  his 
cheeks  bulging  with  food.   "I — I— er— did — " 

She  shook  her  fingers,  and  laid  the  prayer  book 
open  before  him. 

The  spoonful  of  food  Abram  was  about  to 
put  into  his  mouth  dropped  back  to  the  plate. 
His  eyes  bulged,  his  mouth  fell  open.  With  his 
palms  pressed  on  the  table,  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  Mameleh  mine,  Mameleh  mine."  He 
couldn't  utter  another  word,  for  there  between 
the  pages  of  the  prayer  book  nestled  a  damp  ten 
dollar  note.  It  had  been  there  all  the  time. 
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NO     S  W  AS  T  I  KA 


We  met  her  at  the  docks  when  the  American 
steamer  pulled  in  loaded  with  German  refugee 
children.  A  bewildered  child  of  nine  with  blue 
eyes  and  golden  pigtails,  she  seemed  a  true  Gret- 
chen,  if  there  ever  was  one.  We  did  not  wonder 
at  that  for  we  had  read  her  "case  history.' '  She 
wore  a  tag  on  her  chest  which  bore  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  one  on  the  ticket  given  us 
by  the  local  aid  society,  which  had  prearranged 
the  adoption. 

Lenchen's  people  had  been  German  Catholics 
for  several  generations;  but  one  of  her  forbears 
had  committed  the  indiscretion  of  marrying  a 
Jewish  woman.  On  that  account,  our  little  Len- 
chen  now  found  herself  a  refugee  in  a  far  off 
foreign  land.  The  meaning  of  this  cruel,  enforced 
separation  from  her  parents  and  her  home  was 
a  dark  mystery  to  our  little  girl.  What  agony 
her  father  and  mother  suffered  when  they  placed 
her  on  board  an  American  ship  at  Bremen  can 
be  readily  imagined.  But  the  thought  that  she 
was  headed  for  a  new  life  of  freedom  and  growth 
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in  the  United  States  tempered  their  agony  with 
joy.  The  great  task  of  rescuing  their  child  ful- 
filled, they  returned  home  with  torn  and  empty 
hearts,  drank  large  doses  of  a  bitter  potion  and 
fell  asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 

As  we  took  hold  of  her  cold  little  hands  and 
drew  her  to  us,  she  recoiled  distrustfully  with 
a  strange,  dark  glare  in  those  heavenly  blue  eyes 
of  hers. 

"Come,  Lenchen,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  cheer- 
ful reassurance,  "come,  you  are  our  baby  now. 
You  are  in  America,  yes,  America.  See,  this  is 
your  new  papa  and  I'm  your  new  mama.  We 
love  you,  sure  we  do;  we'll  take  care  of  you, 
make  you  happy,  you'll  see." 

Of  course  I  spoke  in  German.  Her  eyes  wid- 
ened and  she  looked  puzzled.  She  pursed  her 
cherubic  lips  reflectively  as  she  listened  to  my 
words,  which  apparently  had  struck  her  as  in- 
credible. As  the  sound  of  the  closing  syllable  of 
my  appeal  merged  with  the  general  hub-hub,  her 
eyes  narrowed  and  her  mouth  tightened  into  a 
look  of  disdain.  Seeing  that  beautiful  little  face 
so  distorted  made  my  heart  sink.  It  was  plain 
that  the  terror  which  had  struck  that  young  heart 
had  had  a  devastating  effect.  My  husband  and 
I  exchanged  glances  of  tacit  understanding  which 
frequently  pass  between  us  when  we  face  a  baf- 
fling problem  together.  This  bolstered  up  my 
spirit,  and  I  bent  down  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 
A  tremor  ran  through  her  little  body.    She  tried 
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to  wriggle  herself  free ;  but  I  held  her  firmly  close 
to  my  bosom  for  several  moments  in  the  hope 
that  somehow  the  warmth  of  my  body  would  thaw 
out  the  distrust  of  strangers  that  had  congealed 
within  her  and  frozen  her  soul.  She  remained 
stiff  until  my  tears  began  falling  on  her  braids. 
Then  she  relaxed  and  cuddled  up  in  my  arms, 
her  tears  mingling  with  mine. 

Beholding  my  first  small  victory  in  what  we 
knew  would  be  a  long,  hard  fight,  my  husband 
rushed  forward,  picked  up  Lenchen 's  meager  bag- 
gage and  bounded  toward  the  car.  I  followed 
with  "our  child"  sobbing  in  my  arms. 

We  brought  Lenchen  home  with  an  air  of  non- 
chalance, as  though  her  arrival  were  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world.  After  putting  down  her 
bags,  my  husband  gave  her  a  matter-of-fact  smile, 
and  went  out  to  tinker  with  the  car. 

I  showed  her  her  own  little  room  and  the 
bathroom,  gave  her  towels  and  soap,  and  left 
her  to  her  own  devices  while  I  occupied  myself 
with  preparing  dinner.  Never  before  had  I  been 
so  a-throb  with  anticipation.  My  hope  was  that 
she  would  search  me  out  of  her  own  volition,  that 
she  would  come  into  the  kitchen  with  a  smile — 
as  a  peace  offering.  I  waited  and  waited,  and 
waited,  but  in  vain. 

Dinner  was  ready,  "our"  Lenchen 's  first  din- 
ner with  us.  I  put  my  best  into  it.  Night  was 
falling,  and,  as  I  turned  on  the  light  in  the  din- 
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ing  room  to  set  the  table,  I  found  Lenchen 
crouched  on  the  floor  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  room,  her  head  wearily  resting  in  her  arm, 
lost  in  a  world  of  her  own — a  world  which  I  be- 
gan to  despair  of  ever  penetrating. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  my  presence 
until  I  called  to  her:  " Lenchen,  please  go  out  to 
the  car  and  tell  papa  dinner  is  ready.' ' 

What  an  effort  it  was  to  put  it  in  that  matter- 
of-fact  way !  She  looked  up  quizzically,  as  if  she 
doubted  that  I  meant  her.  I  repeated  my  request 
She  rose  obediently,  but  hesitated  when  she 
reached  the  door.  Very  cautiously  she  turned  the 
knob,  looked  out  first  toward  one  side  then  tow- 
ard the  other,  pricked  up  her  ears  to  listen,  then 
looked  to  me  for  assurance.  I  nodded  and  smiled. 
This  silent  gesture  prompted  her  to  proceed  on 
out.  She  stood  there  on  the  porch  for  a  moment 
like  one  transfixed,  seemingly  unable  to  move  a 
limb.  My  husband  accidentally  dropped  a  gadget 
he  was  tinkering  with.  It  fell  to  the  pavement 
with  a  startling  clatter.  My  little  Lenchen  dashed 
back  into  the  house. 

It  was  then  that  it  fully  dawned  upon  me  how 
filled  her  mind  was  with  tragic  apprehension. 
When  I  walked  out  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  to 
call  my  husband,  she  stared  after  me  with  un- 
believing wonderment. 

At  the  supper  table  a  faint  smile  spread  over 
her  face  from  time  to  time  as   she  listened  to 
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our  conversation,  which  we  tried  to  keep  very 
casual.  Though  she  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  we 
felt  she  was  watching  us  intently  from  under 
lowered  eyelids.  When  I  brought  forth  a  pitcher 
of  milk  and  filled  our  three  glasses,  her  eyes 
popped  open  in  consternation. 

" Grown-ups  mustn't  have  milk — it's  forbid- 
den! Ah,  you  mustn't!  I'm  past  six,  I  daren't 
have  milk ;  it  must  be  saved  for  the  soldiers ! ' ' 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  hysterical  screech,  then  drop- 
ped to  a  fear-laden  whisper. 

I  moved  over  and  lifted  her  glass  of  milk  to 
her  lips.  Her  eyes  were  ravished  by  the  sight 
of  it,  but  the  lips  would  not  yield  to  the  craving 
for  the  beverage.  Coaxing  and  pleading,  I  suc- 
ceeded, at  long  last,  in  reassuring  her.  Looking 
about  furtively,  she  finally  gulped  the  milk  down 
and  held  her  breath,  listening  intently  as  if  she 
feared  something  disastrous  might  happen.  See- 
ing, however,  that  my  husband  and  I  continued 
to  drink  our  milk  unperturbedly,  she  relaxed  in- 
to a  broad  smile  which  spread  all  over  her  face. 
She  dropped  her  little  hands  in  her  lap  with  a 
gesture,  which  seemed  to  say  it  was  all  just  too 
much  for  her  comprehension;  as  if  she  just 
couldn't  understand  how  it  could  be  that  we  could 
drink  milk  so  freely.   I  filled  her  glass  again. 

"For  me?"  she  cried,  pointing  to  herself  sev- 
eral times,  "for  me,  really?" 

"Yes,  darling,  you  may  have  as  much  milk 
as  you  like  here." 
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.  "Here,  here,"  she  repeated  several  times  in 
so  reverent  a  tone  as  to  make  it  seem  like  a  syn- 
onym for  heaven.  Then,  suddenly,  her  eyes  be- 
came two  overflowing  pools  of  sorrow.  Beads  of 
perspiration  stood  out  on  her  white  forehead 
like  dewdrops  on  marble.  With  her  lower  lip 
trembling,  she  struggled  for  words. 

"I  wish — I — I  wish  my — my  mama  from  over 
there  could  have  a  little  of  this  pretty  milk." 

"She  will,  darling,  she  will  some  day,"  I  lied 
shamelessly. 

Lenchen  raised  her  shoulders  and  shook  hei 
head  sadly,  as  if  she  felt  that  such  heavenly 
things  could  not  happen  in  this  hell-ridden  world. 

Though  her  eyes  devoured  the  food  I  placed 
before  her,  in  actuality  she  ate  hardly  anything 
at  all.  She  seemed  like  one  who  has  just  come 
out  of  a  long,  long  illness  and  has  forgotten  how 
to  eat.  "When  I  brought  in  the  meat  her  aston- 
ishment was  pathetic. 

"Is  it  a  holiday  today?"  she  asked,  screwing 
up  her  little  nose. 

"Yes,"  I  laughed,  "it's  a  great  holiday  for 
us  three — you,  papa  and  me." 

She  smiled  and  inhaled  the  appetizing  savor 
of  the  roast,  seeming  to  saturate  herself  with 
the  mere  aroma  of  it.  Then  she  sighed  and  cau- 
tiously picked  up  her  second  glass  of  milk  lov- 
ingly with  both  hands  and  stared  into  its  rich 
whiteness  in  sheer  fascination. 
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Just  then  our  doorbell  rang.  Lenchen  recoiled 
from  the  sound  as  from  a  cannon  shot.  Her  face 
went  white,  the  glass  fell  from  her  hand,  the 
milk  spilling  over  and  around  her. 

I  pretended  to  notice  nothing  and  went  to 
open  the  door.  It  was  only  the  newsboy  who  had 
the  annoying  habit  of  always  collecting  for  the 
paper  at  dinner  time. 

When  I  returned  to  the  table,  Lenchen  had 
vanished.  My  husband,  who  was  cleaning  up  the 
mess  the  spilled  milk  had  made,  winked  and  nod- 
ded toward  the  floor  under  the  table.  There  my 
glance  found  her  crouching  in  fear. 

"Is  the  Nazi  gone?"  she  asked,  with  bated 
breath. 

"Oh,  come  on  out,  darling,  there  are  no  Nazis 
or  Gestapo  men  here  in  America." 

During  the  rest  of  the  meal  we  talked  more 
than  we  ate.  We  talked  ourselves  dry.  Naively 
we  were  determined  that  Lenchen  should  grasp 
from  the  very  outset  the  full  meaning  of  her  new 
freedom. 

When  we  finished  dinner,  my  husband  said, 
"Now  the  whole  family '11  do  the  dishes;  have 
you  an  apron  for  Lenchen !" 

She  looked  up  surprised  but  unmistakably 
pleased. 

' '  Of  course  I  have, ' '  I  laughed.  In  the  kitchen, 
with  all  three  of  us  in  aprons,  a  common  interest 
absorbing  us,  and  my  husband  putting  on  some 
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of  his  droll  stunts,  we  had  a  delightful  time.  Our 
little  Lenchen  laughed,  actually  laughed  out  loud. 
It  was  sweet  music  to  our  ears. 

Later  when  I  tucked  her  in  and  kissed  her 
goodnight,  Lenchen  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
mine  as  she  whispered:  "Are  you  going  to  sleep 
close  by?" 

"Yes,  darling,  right  here  in  the  next  room 
with  the  door  open." 

"Are  all  the  doors  and  the  windows  bolted?" 

' i  We  don 't  have  to  bolt  windows  here  in  Amer- 
ica; it's  safe." 

"It's  safe,"  she  repeated  several  times  in  an 
undertone  as  though  she  were  trying  to  convince 
herself.  "It's  safe  here  in  America."  Shaking 
her  head  to  and  fro  as  though  she  just  couldn't 
grasp  it  all,  she  sighed  and  held  on  to  my  hand 
until  she  fell  asleep  with  * '  safe  here  in  America ' ' 
on  her  lips. 

At  long  last  we  had  the  great  joy  of  hear- 
ing Lenchen  call  us  "Mama"  and  "Papa."  She 
had  finally  gained  complete  confidence  in  us  and 
a  sense  of  security  within  our  home — her  home. 

The  outside  world,  however,  she  still  mistrus- 
ted pathetically.  When  visitors  came  she'd  dis- 
appear— usually  under  her  bed  clothes  with  the 
covers  pulled  over  her  head.  All  our  efforts  at 
reassurance  could  not  persuade  her  to  explore 
her  new  world  beyond  the  porch  on  which  she 
often  sat  with  us  watching,  watching.   She  scrut- 
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inized  passers-by  with  deep  concern  and  often 
asked  questions:  "Doesn't  any  one  ever  wear 
swastikas?"  "Aren't  they  molested  if  they 
don't?"  "Is  it  safe?" 

One  day  I  found  her  at  the  window  looking 
out  yearningly  at  a  bevy  of  children  playing  joy- 
ously. "Run  out  and  play  with  them,"  I  sugges- 
ted. She  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  as  though 
that  were  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"They're  nice,  lovely  children,  and  I'm  sure 
they  'd  love  to  have  you  play  with  them, ' '  I  plead- 
ed. 

She  smiled  wanly.  When  I  persisted,  there 
rushed  forth  out  of  her  bewildered  heart  and 
mind  a  painful  memory:  "  Ach,  J  a,  Paula  and 
Helena,  my  playmates  over  there  at  home,  were 
also  lovely  children  until  one  day  they  wouldn't 
have  me  any  more.  Because  I  had  no  swastika, 
they  said  I  was  dirty  and  ugly  and  they  would 
not  play  with  me  any  more.  I  begged  mama  to  get 
me  one,  but  she  wouldn't  get  me  a  swastika.  So 
I  cried,  and  mama  cried  too;  and  she  said  she 
would  get  me  one  if  she  could,  but  der  Fuehrer 
would  not  let  us  have  any  because  my  great  grand- 
papa married  a  terrible  lady.  Mama  said  he  had 
married  her  because  he  heard  her  sing  'Silenc 
Night,  Holy  Night'  with  her  voice  of  an  angel. 
And  mama  said  she  was  baptized,  too,  when  she 
married  my  great  grandpapa.  My  mama  told  me 
that  der  Fuehrer  thinks  she  was  a  terrible  person 
because  her  father  had  a  long  nose  and  he  was 
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a  terrible  Judel  So  I  couldn't  have  a  swastika, 
and — and  my  playmates  spat  on  me  like  I  was 
dirty.  Ob,  no,  I  don't  like  children  any  more' — 
you  can't  tell  when  they  might  suddenly  change, 
the  best  of  them;  no,  I  don't  want  to  play  with 
children  any  more — ever!" 

After  that  outburst,  Lenchen  semed  to  be 
greatly  relieved.  Having  unburdened  herself  of 
a  weighty  secret,  she  could  now  move  about  with 
a  little  more  confidence  and  ease. 

The  new  world  she  had  come  into  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonderment  to  her.  Every  day 
she  found  things  in  our  life  to  marvel  at:  No 
soldiers  marching;  children  with  no  swastikas 
for  protection  walking  around  the  streets  with- 
out their  mothers,  and  the  like.  One  time  I  left 
the  wash  out  all  night.  Her  amazement  next 
morning  at  finding  that  it  had  not  been  stolen 
was  touching.  Nor  was  the  milk  left  in  the  open 
at  our  door  ever  stolen,  nor  our  rubbers  when 
we  forgot  and  left  them  out  in  the  hallway  all 
night.  And  nobody  ever  ' '  heiled ' '  anybody !  What 
a  strange,  uncanny  world  this  was! 

We  finally  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Len- 
chen to  go  to  school,  a  parochial  school.  Though 
we  are  not  Catholics,  we  felt  Lenchen  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  grow  up  in  her  own 
religion.  I  drove  her  to  and  from  school  daily, 
though  it  was  only  four  blocks  away.  Never  could 
I  induce  her  to  walk  to  school  alone,  always  I  had 
to  take  her  there  and  bring  her  back. 
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The  Sisters  gained  her  confidence  and  trust 
immediately.  They  were  like  her  teachers  back 
in  Germany — they  who  had  taught  her  when  she 
was  a  tiny  girl — before  der  Fuehrer  had  inter- 
fered with  their  teaching.  This  was  as  in  the 
good  old  times,  this  school,  and  our  darling  was 
happy  there.  She  blossomed  and  thrived  in  the 
sunshine  of  kindness. 

When  Lenchen  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  we 
felt  well  nigh  satisfied  that  we  had  won  the  bat- 
tle. She  loved  us,  her  teachers,  and  her  school- 
mates, and  was  friendly  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. She  was  making  headway  in  school  too 
with  that  fervor  and  speed  characteristic  of  those 
who  have  been  finally  relieved  of  great  suffering. 

Nevertheless  Lenchen  often  still  seemed  to 
shut  herself  up  within  a  shell,  a  shell  I  could  not 
penetrate  as  yet.  I  decided  to  bide  my  time.  Often 
unobserved  by  her,  I  would  watch  the  play  of  her 
facial  expressions  when  she  withdrew  into  the 
maze  of  her  inward  thoughts.  She  seemed  to  be 
arguing  with  herself,  as  if  trying  to  convince  her- 
self of  a  great  truth  that  was  difficult  for  her 
to  grasp.  Sometimes  she  would  look  at  me  with 
a  mysterious  smile  as  though  she  had  something 
up  her  sleeve ;  a  pleasant  surprise  for  me,  a  forth- 
coming happy  revelation.  Then  again  her  face 
would  cloud  up  with  an  expression  of  doubt.  It 
was  all  too  evident  that  there  was  a  conflict  go- 
ing on  within  her.  She  seemed  to  be  wriggling 
out  of  heavy,  invisible  chains    which  held  her 
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bound.  I  bided  my  time;  I  didn't  attempt  to 
probe  her  little  "private"  world.  I  knew  as  soon 
as  she  broke  through  those  chains  of  hers  she'd 
come  to  me  and  divulge  her  secret. 


'©' 


It  came  much  sooner  than  I  had  hoped.  One 
beautiful  day  in  October  as  we  were  driving*  home 
from  school,  she  turned  to  me  all  aglow  with 
excitement. 

"Mama,,  I've  been  thinking  of  something — 
something  I  wanted  to  do  a  long  time,  something 
I've  got  to  do,  something  I  must  do!  I'm — I  am 
going  to  do  it  tomorrow,  yes  tomorrow ! ' ' 

She  talked  on  in  faltering  tones  but  with  an 
eager  haste  that  suggested  anticipation  of  some 
good  fortune  or  pleasure  toward  which  she  was 
straining  with  all  her  might. 

"Yes,  mama,  it  shall  be  tomorrow — I  am  sure 
I  can  do  it  now;  it's  all  so  different.  Tomorrow 
you  will  see  what  I  shall  do.  I,  Lenchen,  shall  walk 
to  school  and  back  all  by  myself ! ' ' 
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ON  WITH  THE  SEDER! 


Passover  on  Maxwell  Street!  Was  this  a  rel- 
evant setting'  for  a  modern  girl's  romance?  Jean 
was  like  a  flower  out  of-  its  element,  blooming, 
yet  not  thriving.  She  often  felt  like  a  lily  sub- 
merged among  weeds.  They  called  her  "  little 
rebetzin."  Was  that  a  name  to  be  tolerated  by 
a  modern,  sophisticated  young  lady?  Of  course 
Jean  reluctantly  admitted  that  "Jean"  wasn't 
her  real  name,  either.  It  was  the  evolution  of 
"Tsharneh."  She  had  been  named  after  her 
great-grandmother,  the  very  pious  rebetzin  of 
Tirkshle.  Jean's  mother  had  changed  it  to  Jenny 
when  she  had  started  her  to  kindergarten,  and 
when  Jean  became  a  junior  at  high  school  she 
had  changed  it  to  Jeanette.  Now  it  had  taken 
on  the  smarter  form  of  Jean ;  and  Jean  she  would 
be  called,  nothing  else.  They  should  at  least  re- 
frain from  calling  her  rebetzin  when  her  friends 
were  around.  Her  "old  folks"  should  at  least 
spare  her  that.  If  she  could  only  make  them  un- 
derstand the  needless  embarrassment  it  caused 
her!   If  they  would  only  try  to  understand! 

Jean  was  at  her  little  dressing  table,  attend- 
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ing  to  her  nails,  and  deep  in  thought.  How  rap- 
idly the  months  rolled  around.  Passover  again. 
What  a  fury  of  scrubbing,  cleaning  and  prepar- 
ing !  Had  all  the  people  of  all  Maxwell  Street  no 
other  concern  in  their  souls  nor  thought  in  their 
heads  but  Passover?  Strange,  too,  how  the  first 
seder  always  managed  to  come  around  on  a  night 
when  one  had  a  date  for  a  show,  a  dance,  or  jaunt 
of  some  kind. 

All  morning  Jean  had  helped  her  grandmother 
with  the  house  cleaning.  How  she  had  swept  and 
cleaned !  The  spirit  of  the  day  had  victimized 
her,  too,  but  the  work  itself  was  not  her  aim;  it 
was  a  means  by  which  to  relieve  her  pent-up — 
what  was  it?  Jean  hardly  knew  herself  what  it 
was  she  wanted  to  sweep  out  of  her  life,  but  sure- 
ly it  was  more  than  the  dust  in  the  room. 

Later  she  had  spoken  to  Jimmie  Van  Dyke 
over  the  telephone  and  it  had  become  a  little 
clearer.  It  was  fortunate  the  "old  lady"  was  out 
to  buy  food  for  Passover  when  Jimmie  called  up. 
Jean  could  air  her  disgust  more  freely.  Jimmie 
was  the  only  person  who.  did  not  misunderstand 
her.  He  had  great  sympathy  for  her  blighted  life. 
This  and  many  other  things  were  incoherently  oc- 
cupying Jean's  mind.  She  was  bemoaning  her 
deplorable  lot.  Many  a  good  time  had  she  missed 
on  account  of  the  holidays  coming  around  at  the 
wrong  time.  It  was  hard  enough  that  she  had  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  old-fashioned 
grand-parents  when  she  was  very  young — four- 
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teen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen — but  now  that  she 
was  eighteen  .  .  .  she  was  grown  up.  It  was  high 
time  she  put  a  stop  to  such  foolishness  interfer- 
ing with  the  moulding  of  her  own  life.  Was  it 
not  disconcerting  enough  that  she  had  to  give 
up  going  with  those  nice  little  "sheiks"  living 
on  South  Halsted  Street,  and  sit  through  these 
long  drawn  out  seders,  at  which  she  had  to  re- 
peat the  four  hashes  (questions  of  the  Passover 
ritual)  because  there  was  no  boy  in  the  family? 
Jean's  mother,  who  had  died  years  before, 
was  an  only  child,  just  as  Jean  was ;  consequently 
she,  Jean,  was  the  only  offspring  the  "old  folks" 
had  in  all  the  world.  She  knew  that  well  enough, 
but  how  could  she  help  it?  Why  should  she  be 
made  to  suffer? 

Jimmie  had  tickets  for  the  opera,  the  third 
row  downstairs.  They  were  wealthy,  Jimmie 's 
parents  were.  They  would  all  be  there  at  the 
opera,  in  the  third  row  front.  They  would  all 
call  for  Jier  in  their  own  car,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Dyke .  and  Jimmie,  their  beloved  only  son.  Jim- 
mie would  drive  and  she  would  sit  in  front  with 
him.  Or  it  might  be  that  she  would  sit  in  the 
back  with  Mrs.  Van  Dyke.  Would  she  know  how 
to  act?  Jean  felt  doubtful.  Then  she  checked 
herself  with  a  smile.  Why  this  needless  worry? 
She  probably  would  not  go  anyhow.  The  first 
seder  had  to  come  around  on  such  a  night.  It 
was  annoying,  indeed! — not  the  seder  itself,  of 
course,  only  that  it  always  came  around  when 
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one  Lad  such  an  important  engagement.  The 
beautiful,  ceremonious  seder  Jean  really  liked, 
only  she  was  loath  to  admit  it.  She  recalled,  in 
spite  of  herself,  how  she  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
songs  and  the  prayers  when  lifting  the  pretty 
little  wine  glasses,  filled  with  delicious,  sweet 
raisin  wTine,  and  she  loved  the  new,  sparkling 
tableware.  And  how  lovely  her  grandparents 
looked  in  their  holiday  attire.  How  they  glowed 
down  upon  her  and  noddingly  approved  of  her 
knowledge. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Jean  loved  her 
grandparents.  If  only  she  could  make  them  un- 
derstand about  the  opera,  third  row  front,  Jimmy, 
his  car,  his  parents — ah,  if  she  could  only  make 
them  understand ! 

It  was  difficult  for  Jean  to  get  the  viewpoint 
of  the  old  folks.  She  did  not  even  remember  how 
that  crude  appellation,  "little  rebetzin,"  had 
originated.  Neither  was  she  clear  on  the  matter 
of  her  religious  education,  why  they  had  so  per- 
sistently taught  her  all  the  highways  and  byways 
of  their  spiritual  life.  She  had  never  dreamed 
that  they  had  plans  of  their  own  for  her.  Despite 
the  fact  that  little  Jenny  showed  no  particular 
aptitude  for  sacred  studies,  they  had  always  in- 
sisted upon  her  attending  the  neighborhood 
cheder  (Hebrew  school)  where  a  great  deal  of 
pious  knowledge  was  stuffed  into  her  head.  In 
addition,  her  grandfather  had  continually  taught 
her  prayers  for  all  times  and  all  occasions. 
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Her  grandmother  would  always  have  her  in 
the  kitchen  to  learn  all  the  complications  of 
kosher  and  trefa  (pure  and  impure  according  to 
the  Jewish  dietary  regulations).  Jean  could 
hardly  fathom  their  aim.  They  had  never  yet  re- 
vealed their  hopes  for  their  only  grandchild. 
Jean  did  not  know  there  were  young  rabbis,  Amer- 
ican-made rabbis.  Neither  did  she  know  that 
long,  long  ago  they  had  cherished  the  hope  that 
their  only  daughter  would  .  .  .  the  line  of  rabbis 
from  which  they  were  descended  was  broken  then. 
Only  little  Jenny  was  still  left  them.  She  knew 
what  she  meant  to  them,  in  a  way,  but  that  their 
hopes  with  respect  to  their  rabbinical  lineage  had 
again  grown  with  her  growth,  she  did  not  even 
surmise.  She  did  not  remember  that  it  was  in 
the  fervor  of  preparing  her  for  the  role  of  a  rab- 
bi's wife  that  they  had  began  to  call  her  rebetzin 
too  soon,  all  too  soon.  Truly  Jean  tried,  but  she 
could  not  understand  it  all. 

Yet,  she  really  had  no  objection  to  her  re- 
ligious training — it  did  no  harm.  Only  if  those 
holidays  wouldn't  interfere  so  with  .  .  .  Jean 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  be  a  Jewess, 
especially  since  Jimmie  had  assured  her  that  he 
had  no  objections;  that,  in  fact,  he  liked  her  the 
more  for  it. 

No,  her  training  wasn't  bad,  Jean  told  her- 
self. As  long  as  she  was  young,  it  was  all  well 
and  good,  in  its  place.  But  Jean  had  been  in  high 
school  and  a  year  in  college  and  she  had  already 
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worked  for  a  few  weeks  in  an  office.  She  had 
rubbed  shoulders  with  life,  Jean  had.  It  would  be 
sheer  nonsense  to  let  this  seder  interfere  with 
this  opportunity  to  go,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  to  the  opera,  third  row  front,  with  Jimmie 
and  his  family.  How  she  thrilled  at  the  very  vi- 
sion of  it!  Imagine  giving  that  up  for  a  stupid 
seder.   She  would  go.   She  had  promised  Jimmie. 

Jean  looked  out  through  the  window.  It  was 
an  uncouth  sight  that  met  her  eyes. 

In  sudden  relief  against  this,  the  beautiful, 
green-foliaged  street  Jimmie  lived  on  flashed 
through  Jean's  mind.  Jimmie — his  home — his 
family.  They  had  no  objections  to  her  being  Jew- 
ish. They  all  liked  her.  It  was  possible  Jimmie 
would  like  her  very  much  some  day.  Oh,  such 
things  do  happen.  Jean  had  read  about  many 
cases  where  poor  slum  girls  were  lifted  out  of 
the  mire  by  wonderful  "higher-ups."  Here  Jean 
checked  herself.  She  dared  not  dream  on.  She 
dared  not  admit  to  herself  what  was  going  on  in 
her  soul. 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  bent,  old  grand- 
mother, trudging  along  the  crowded  sidewalk 
loaded  with  bundles.  Immediately  she  ran  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  load.  In  a  vague  manner,  Jean 
felt  that  she  had  sinned  against  her  in  thought. 
A  sudden  impulse,  a  silly  impulse  took  hold  of 
Jean.  She  would  throw  herself  at  her  grand- 
ma's feet.  She  would  implore  her  forgiveness. 
But  instead,  she  found  relief  in  kissing  the  old 
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woman  on  both  cheeks  with  warmth.  She  offered 
her  help  again.  She  wanted  to  do  so  much  for 
her  "old  granny."  No,  no!  She  would  not  go 
to  the  opera !  She  would  not  leave  them  all  alone, 
just  the  two  of  them  on  this,  their  greatest  night. 
Ah,  the  opera !  Jimmie — the  car — third  row  front 
— oh,  why  did  this  old  seder  have  to  come  on  such 
a  night! 

Was  someone  knocking!  A  messenger  with 
a  corsage.  "To  wear  tonight,"  it  said  on  the  mes- 
sage and  it  was  signed,  "Jimmie."  She  snatched 
the  flowers  out  of  the  boy's  hand  with  eagerness 
and  smothered  them  to  her  bosom. 

"Little  rebetzin,  little  rebetzin,"  came  a  call 
from  the  kitchen  in  her  grandmother's  thin  voice. 

Jean  fairly  pushed  the  boy  out  into  the  hall- 
way and  hastily  scrawled  a  few  words  on  the  card. 
"Do  not  call  for  me;  will  meet  you  downtown 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre." 

With  a  feverish  excitement  goading  her  on, 
Jean  decided  she  would  look  beautiful  tonight. 
She  must.  The  Van  Dykes  should  know  how  beau- 
tiful she  was. 

From  time  to  time  her  old  granny  threw  her 
side-glances  of  approval  which  pierced  Jean  like 
needles. 

"She  thinks  I  am  dolling  up  like  this  for  the 
seder;  she  thinks — God  help  her!  And  God  for- 
give me!" 

The  dusk  was  gathering.  The  old  folks  were 
preparing  with  incredible   absorption    to  go  to 
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shul  (the  synagogue).  Grandma  was  setting  the 
table  in  all  its  completeness.  There  should  be 
no  delaying  the  seder  when  they  returned  from 
shul.  The  herbs,  the  bone  symbolizing  paschal 
lamb,  the  morror  (horseradish),  the  charoseth 
(symbolical  salad),  the  raisin  wine — all  found 
their  proper  places.  She  carefully  placed  the  best 
napkin  at  Jean's  place  and  dusted  off  her  chair 
with  her  apron.  Taking  up  the  Hag  gad  ah  (Pas- 
sover prayer  book),  she  opened  it  up  to  the  pro- 
per place  and  placed  it  near  Jean's  plate. 

Jean  felt  a  tightening  of  her  heart.  She  must 
not  deceive  them  any  longer.  She  must  tell  them 
then  and  there.  She  would  not,  because  she  could 
not,  be  at  the  seder  tonight.  She  must  tell  them 
now.  God  give  her  strength!  The  note  telling 
Jimmie  she  would  meet  them  in  the  lobby  had 
been  sent  off.  There  was  no  turning  back  now. 
Not  for  the  world  would  she  disappoint  the  Van 
Dykes.  But  how  to  break  the  news  to  grandma? 
Where  was  her  courage  to  come  right  out  with  it. 

They  were  putting  on  their  outer  wraps.  She 
must  tell  them  right  there  and  then — this  minute. 

"Grandpa  .  .  ."  She  felt  it  would  be  easier 
to  break  it  to  grandpa  first.  He  seemed  stronger. 

"Yes,  my  child !" 

He  looked  up  questioningly  and  Jean's  eye- 
lids dropped. 

' '  Grandpa, ' '  she  mumbled,  ' '  I  will  not  be  ... " 
She  broke  off.    There  was  something  in  grand- 
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pa's  questioning,  yet  confident  smile  which  killed 
the  sentence  on  her  lips. 

"Come  here,  my  child. " 

Grandpa  beckoned  to  her  with  a  note  of  ap- 
prehension in  his  voice  and  gesture.  He  did  not 
question.  He  dismissed  that  disturbing  feeling 
that  for  a  moment  had  entered  his  heart.  Laying 
his  hand  on  Jean's  head  he  solemnly  repeated  a 
blessing,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  Almighty.  Just 
pausing  for  the  fraction  of  a  moment  he  turned 
to  the  door.  Grandma,  who  had  been  watching 
him  bless  their  darling,  with  reverent  admira- 
tion glowing  in  her  watery  eyes,  followed  him. 
Jean  seized  her  hand,  desperately. 

"Grandma!"  She  must  tell  them  this  mo- 
ment, before  they  were  gone.  "Grandma!"  It 
will  be  too  demoralizing  to  sneak  away  without 
having  prepared  them.  "Grandma,  I  want  to 
tell  you — " 

Grandma  turned  around  and  kissed  the  words 
which  were  to  follow  right  off  her  lips  and  hastily 
caught  up  with  grandpa.   They  were  gone. 

Slowly  Jean  collected  her  wits.  It  was  get- 
ting late.  It  would  take  forty  minutes  by  street 
car  to  get  to  the  Auditorium.  Jimmie  and  his 
family  would  be  waiting  for  her  in  the  lobby.  They 
would  not  go  in  without  her.  She  must  not  make 
them  miss  anything  on  her  account.  If  only  she 
had  told  them  to  call  for  her,  she  might  then 
have  explained.  But  now,  she  must  go.  She  would 
not  for  the  world  disappoint  them.   What  would 
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they  think  of  her  ?  Oh,  why  had  she  promised  to 
go?  She  could  not  and  must  not  keep  them  wait- 
ing there  for  her  in  vain.  Jean  stiffened.  She 
must  do  the  unavoidable. 


The  Van  Dykes  were  waiting  for  her  eagerly. 
It  was  five  minutes  since  the  curtain  had  gone 
up,  but  they  greeted  her  with  great  warmth,  wav- 
ing away  her  excuses  for  being  late  with  good- 
natured  casualness.  Just  so  she  came.  They  had 
feared  that  something  serious  had  happened  to 
delay  her. 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing  happened,' '  Jean  as- 
sured them. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyke  pressed  Jean's  hand  with  gen- 
uine relief  that  they  had  worried  needlessly. 

The  first  act  was  on.  It  was  exquisite.  With 
open-mouthed  curiosity  Jean  drank  in  every  note, 
every  gesture,  every  detail  of  the  scenery.  The 
precious  moments  glided  by.  The  music  suddenly 
changed  from  a  mournful  refrain  to  one  of  light 
gaiety.  Jean  could  hardly  control  her  throbbing 
heart;  it  beat  so  violently.  Her  feet  would  not 
keep  still.  She  wanted  to  dance,  to  shout  with  joy. 

They  were  in  their  seats,  the  curtain  up, 
the  music  overwhelming.  Jean  leaned  forward 
with  open  eagerness.  The  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  had  begun.  What  a  change  in  scen- 
ery,  in   atmosphere,   in   tone!    Instead    of   love, 
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youth,  joy,  old  age — neglected  and  sorrowful — 
was  the  keynote.  A  little  peasant  woman  was 
pleading  with  her  young  daughter.  Jean  could 
not  grasp  what  she  was  pleading  for.  Mrs.  Van 
Dyke  leaned  over  and  explained  the  French  opera 
to  the  children.  It  was  the  heartlessness  of  youth 
hurled  against  the  helplessness  of  old  age.  A 
thoughtless  daughter  would  selfishly  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  mind  of  her  aged  mother  for  the  sake 
of  realizing  her  own  frivolous  dreams.  In  an  un- 
dertone, and  with  the  kindest  intentions,  Jim- 
mie's  mother  explained  this  to  them.  Jean's  heart 
suddenly  sank.  All  the  joy,  all  the  triumph  went 
out  of  her. 

In  her  mind,  with  forceful  vividness,  appeared 
her  grandparents,  sitting  there  alone,  in  their 
utter  despondency,  the  candles  flickering  mourn- 
fully, her  own  seat  empty  and  her  little  wine  glass 
full.  She  seemed  to  see  them  nodding  kindly  and 
beseechingly  toward  her.  A  gnawing  ache  crept 
into  her  heart,  one  uncontrollable  longing,  one 
desire — to  fill  that  seat  and  empty  that  little  wine 
glass  with  her  grandparents. 

All  the  joy  of  the  fleeting  moments  now  be- 
came an  accusation.  She  had  tasted  a  moment 
too  rich,  too  overwhelmingly  sweet,  to  have  any 
lasting  value  for  her.  Her  poor  little  self  was 
too  weak  a  thing  to  imbibe  it  all  without  crumbl- 
ing under  its  pressure.  She  had  already  gone 
almost  too  far.  If  she  did  not,  in  some  way,  some- 
how, get  back  to  them  there  in  that  dingy  little 
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flat,  if  she  did  not  get  there  in  time  to  give  them 
the  one  bit  of  glory  they  had  left  in  all  this  world, 
the  one  bit  of  brightness  in  their  life,  she  would 
— some  day — have  to  answer  to  herself.  She 
looked  at  her  watch.  Would  she  make  it!  Would 
she  dare  spoil  the  Van  Dyke's  evening  at  the 
opera?  No,  Jimmie  must  remain  with  his  parents 
to  the  end.  She  would  go  back  as  she  had  come. 
But  Jimmie  would  fuss ;  he  would  not  let  her  go, 
if  he  knew  her  intentions.  Jimmie 's  mother  would 
never  understand  such  action  on  her  part.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  she  would  forfeit  their 
esteem  forever,  but  come  what  might,  she  had 
to  go.  She  had  to  get  back  home  before  the  seder 
was  over.  She  stood  up  and  took  one  frightened 
glance  at  the  sea  of  human  faces.  It  was  all  a 
blurred  mass  to  her.  If  she  could  catch  the  next 
Roosevelt  Road  car  she  would  make  the  seder  in 
time.  She  must  hurry,  but  how  tear  herself  away? 
What  excuse  could  she  offer?  What  could  she 
say! 

Just  then  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  first 
scene  of  the  second  act.  Jimmie  left  his  seat  to 
get  some  sweets.  This  was  her  chance.  Making 
only  the  slightest  excuse  to  her  hosts,  she  picked 
up  her  wraps  and  left  the  theatre. 

The  street  car  went  bumping  and  joggling  on. 
In  Jean's  heart  there  was  a  bumping  and  jog- 
gling, which  completely  drowned  out  the  outer 
disturbance.     One    devouring,    burning   question 
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was  in  her  mind — would  she  make  it?  Would  she 
get  there  before  the  seder  was  over?  The  car 
was  unreasonably  slow.  Would  tipping  the  motor- 
man  help  any?  Thank  God!  They  were  going  a 
little  faster  now.  Jean  wTas  biting  furiously  at 
her  nails.  Again  the  car  slowed  down.  Again  her 
eyes  caught  the  time.  Past  nine.  Would  she  make 
it?  Jean  would  have  liked  to  get  out  and  push  that 
car  along*.   She  just  had  to  make  it! 

The  wheels  of  the  car  squealed  with  a  rasp- 
ing, metallic  sound  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
A  bell  was  ringing  an  alarm.  Jean's  eyes  fairly 
bulged  out  of  their  sockets.  What  she  saw  ahead 
of  her  made  her  heart  sink.  The  bridge  they  had 
just  approached  was  opening  and  the  two  sides 
were  slowly  moving  upward.  On  the  murky  river 
a  great  steamer  with  tall  funnels  came  drowsily 
moving  along.  They  were  moving  on  again.  Jean 
had  never  realized  there  were  so  many  stops  be- 
fore her  destination.  At  last!  She  jumped  off, 
like  a  boy,  while  the  car  was  still  in  motion.  She 
didn't  hear  the  cussing  of  the  conductor.  She  was 
running  headlong,  at  full  speed.  One  block,  two, 
three — she  turned  the  corner  and  still  had  two 
blocks  to  cover.  The  streets  were  strangely  quiet. 
All  the  stores  shut  down;  the  sidewalks  swept 
clean.  Not  a  sign  of  business  anywhere.  Even  the 
drug  stores  and  picture  shows  were  shut  down. 
It  was  a  serene,  holy  night  on  MaxwTell  Street. 
Timid  little  stars  were  blinking  furtively  between 
the  recesses  of  white,  trailing  clouds  against  a 
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deep,  deep  blue  sky.  The  air  was  warm  and  a 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing  through  Jean's  hair 
as  she  ran,  with  hat  in  hand.  Even  on  Maxwell 
Street  a  breath  of  spring  was  manifest.  But  Jean 
was  blind  to  all  of  it.  All  she  saw  was  that  the 
little  candle  flames,  through  the  windows  above 
the  stores,  were  dying  out.  The  hour  of  the  seder 
had  long  passed.   Had  they  waited  for  her? 

It  had  always  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Jean 
how,  breathless,  dishevelled,  a  remnant  of  the 
corsage  against  her  waist,  she  had  run  straight 
into  the  arms  of  Jimmie,  standing  there,  outlined 
against  his  car,  right  at  the  curbstone,  there  on 
Maxwell  Street; — that,  after  she  had  been  run- 
ning away  from  him  at  breakneck  speed.  She 
was  bewildered  and  (mite  unable  to  collect  her- 
self. She  could  barely  clear  it  up.  It  seemed  she 
had  been  running  to  ask  the  four  hashes,  to  the 
seder,  to  her  dear  old  ones,  yet  here  she  was  so 
deliciously  close  to  Jimmie ;  he  was  bending  over 
her,  whispering,  so  tenderly: 

"You  didn't  think  I  would  sit  there  at  the 
opera  without  you,  without  knowing  why  you  had 
run  off!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  I'd  have  taken 
you  home  in  the  car.  I  followed  you  but  you  were 
lost  in  the  crowd.    Tell  me,  what  happened?" 

Jean  looked  up  at  him  with  blurred  eyes.  He 
drew  her  closer.  She  clung  to  him  as  a  child  would 
and  for  a  fleeting  minute  Jean's  rapture  was  un- 
bounded.   It  was  the  realization  that  they  were 
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all  to  each  other.  Jimmie  was  moved  too.  His 
voice  was  vibrant  with  emotion.  To  Jean  it  sound- 
ed more  musical  than  the  voice  of  Caruso,  or  was 
it  the  music  fluttering  in  her  own  heart  that  she 
had  heard? 

'  ■  We  will  settle  it  tonight,  darling, ' '  she  heard 
him  whisper,  "we  will  go  right  up  and  announce 
our  intentions  to  your  family  and  receive  their 
blessings." 

i  i  Jimmie,  you  should  not  have  come ;  you 
should  not  have  left  your  people.  Please  go  back 
immediately.  I  will  explain  everything  some  other 
time.  You  must  be  mad  to  talk  of  marriage.  You 
don't  understand;  you  can't  understand.  You 
must  not  detain  me.  I  belong  up  there  with  them. ' ' 

"I  belong  there,  too,  Jean  darling,"  was  his 
tender  response. 

"Jimmie,  you  must  go  away,  out  of  my  life 
forever.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  barrier  we 
can  never  surmount?" 

"Nonsense,  Jean,  there  is  nothing  to  that.  I 
am  going  right  up  with  you,  to  assert  myself." 

i  l  No,  Jimmie,  no,  you  are  not.  They  will  never 
accept  you,  they  can't.   You  don't  understand." 

"Not  accept  me?"  Jimmie  looked  wounded. 

"Don't  misunderstand  them,  dear;  it's  im- 
possible. It  can't  be." 

"But  we  love  each  other." 
"We  have  no  right." 
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"No  right?  Jean!"  He  looked  hard  at  her. 
"It  is  beyond  me.  A  modern  girl  like  you  to  be 
so  submissive." 

Jean  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"May  God  forgive  you,  Jimmie.  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  If  I  refuse  submis- 
sion to  them  I  refuse  submission  to  God.  They 
are  my  link  with  God." 

"But  you  are  running  away  from  truth,  Jean. 
Our  love  is  truth,  even  in  the  eyes  of  your  God. ' ' 

"Xo,  no,  dear,  it  is  not  so — "  Jean  felt  her- 
self weakening.  The  moon  came  forth  full  and 
clear.  The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  was  upon 
her.  Must  it,  must  it  really  be  the  last!  She 
looked  up  at  the  window  above.  The  candle  flames 
of  her  grand-parents'  seder  were  still  flickering. 
She  must  be  up  there  before  they  die  out.  She 
must  be  there  before  darkness  sets  in.  She  shook 
herself  free  from  Jimmie  with  a  supreme  effort. 

"Jimmie,  I  have  made  my  decision."  There 
was  a  soul-searching  glance  in  her  moist  eyes  and 
finality  in  her  voice.  "Go  your  way;  I  will  go 
mine.  We  have  a  beautiful  memory  to  help  us 
through  life.   We  should  thank  God  for  that." 

She  turned  and  ran  up  the  two  flights  of  steps 
without  faltering,  without  turning  back  once.  Jim- 
mie was  not  following  her.  With  grave  resigna- 
tion he  had  taken  her  decision  as  final. 

In  the  dark  hallway  she  paused  for  a  moment. 
The  door  of  the  flat  was  ajar.    They  must  have 
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opened  it  for  Elijah,  thought  Jean.  She  caught 
her  breath  and  listened.  Not  a  sound.  A  weird, 
heavy  silence  reigned  over  all.  With  downcast 
byes  Jean  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
Just  then  she  heard  Jimmie's  car  whiz  away. 
Immobile,  scarcely  breathing,  she  stood  there 
waiting.  Lower  and  lower  it  sounded,  further  and 
further  away,  and  then  nothing  more.  He  was 
gone.    " Thank  God!" 

Stealthily  she  slid  into  her  seat  and  slowly 
raised  her  eyelids.  Not  a  thing  on  the  table  was 
touched.  The  three  little  wine  glasses  were  full 
of  raisin  wine ;  the  food  cold  and  dry  on  the  plates. 
The  prayer  books  were  all  open.  Only  two  out 
of  six  candle  flames  still  flickered  their  last.  Grand- 
pa, leaning  back  on  the  couch,  wrapped  in  his 
ethereal  white  robe,  was  gently  snoring.  Grandma 
was  snoozing  in  a  sitting  posture.  Deeply  trou- 
bled lines  were  engraved  on  their  wrinkled  faces. 
Quietly  Jean  took  up  her  prayer  book.  Something 
in  her  throat  was  choking  her.  She  gulped  it  down 
with  an  effort  and  softly  called,  with  quivering 
lip: 

"Grandpa,  grandma,  your  little  rebetzin  is 
here — your  little  rebetzin!  Let  us  go  on  with  the 
seder!   On  with  the  seder!" 
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MA     HANSEN 


Ma  Hansen  opened  her  eyes  slowly  and  squin- 
ted at  the  alarm  clock.  She  had  heard  it  go  off 
about  half  an  hour  before.  It  had  startled  her 
but  she  had  kept  her  eyes  closed  as  though  still 
asleep;  but  now  it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  one 
should  be  getting  up  to  start  the  day.  It  was  still 
three  hours  before  the  mail  man  would  come — 
he  wouldn't  come  until  ten.  She  glanced  around 
the  room  and  listened  intently.  She  could  hear 
small  noises  coming  from  the  kitchen  and  smelled 
the  aroma  of  freshly-brewed  coffee. 

Soon  he'll  be  gone,  she  thought.  An  impulse 
to  get  up  and  help  her  "old  man"  with  his  break- 
fast stirred  in  her,  but  then  she  thought  she'd 
better  not.  He'd  be  sure  to  say  something  hard 
about  Mabel  and  she'd  be  sure  to  come  back  at 
him,  and  they'd  be  sure  to  quarrel  again,  she  and 
her  "old  man."  The  way  he  is  always  nagging 
about  Mabel  you  would  think  Mabel  wasn't  his 
own  daughter,  she  thought  as  she  sighed  deeply. 

Ma  Hansen  hoped  her  old  man  left  a  little 
milk  for  Mabel's  coffee.    She  heard  him  mutter- 
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ing  to  himself  as  he  always  did  before  he  went 
away.  Then  he  slammed  the  door  so  that  the 
whole  cottage  shook — thus  slamming  himself  out 
of  her  mind.  She  hoped  all  that  racket  hadn't 
wakened  Mabel,  for  she'd  be  sore  if  it  had,  and 
cross  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  dared  not  admit 
even  to  herself  the  hope  which  lurked  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  that  her  old  man  would  never  come 
back.   She  never  could  see  the  use  of  him  around. 

Ma  sat  up  in  bed  and  stretched  her  not-too- 
stretchy  limbs.  Oh,  well,  one  might  as  well  get 
up.  She  sat  up  and  stuck  her  feet  into  well-worn 
house  slippers.  Then  she  put  on  a  faded  muslin 
wrapper  over  her  flannel  nightgown.  She'd  be 
warmer  that  way,  so  what  did  it  matter  if  the 
flannel  nightgown  was  a  half  yard  longer  than 
her  wrapper  and  showed  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
Nobody  was  likely  to  come  in  and  see  her  in  that 
1 '  get-up ' '  anyhow.  Not  even  their  next  door  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Green,  with  the  big  protruding  stomach, 
disheveled  hair,  and  dirty  apron,  came  over  of 
late. 

Ma  Hansen  regretted  that  a  great  deal,  for 
one  did  get  to  know  a  lot  about  people  and  things 
when  Mrs.  Green  paid  one  a  visit.  Maybe  Mabel 
was  right;  she  never  should  have  told  Mrs.  Green 
that  her  own  operation  had  been  worse  than  Mrs. 
Green's.  She  should  have  just  let  her  brag  on 
— though  everybody  knows  that  a  tumor  is  more 
serious  than  "pendicities."  And  the  way  she'd 
keep  boasting  about  her  married  daughter,    so 
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" dignified  like,''  did  get  on  one's  nerves.  Before 
Nora,  a  mere  youngster  of  seventeen,  was  mar- 
ried it  was  always — Nora  this  or  Nora  that;  but 
as  soon  as  her  daughter  was  married  it  became 
— my  married  daughter  does  this,  or  my  married 
daughter  does  that. 

Such  talk  depressed  Mabel;  it  made  her  feel 
so  old,  so  " unimportant  like"  and  neglected.  And 
the  way  that  Mrs.  Green  would  brag  about  how 
she  had  helped  Nora  "land  her  man." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  me,  Nora  would  never  have 
got  married,  so  soon,  believe  me!"  She  kept  say- 
ing this  all  the  time.  One  might  almost  be  led 
to  think  that  it  was  she,  herself,  who  had  been 
married.  But  still  Mrs.  Green  was  better  than 
no  company  at  all. 

Ma  Hansen  went  into  the  kitchen  and  washed 
her  hands  at  the  kitchen  sink.  Taking  her  false 
teeth  from  a  cup  of  water,  she  placed  them  in 
her  mouth  and,  after  pinning  back  a  few  strands 
of  white  hair,  she  poured  herself  a  cup  of  black 
coffee.  It  tasted  good.  And  there  was  a  little 
milk  for  Mabel's  coffee — so  things  weren't  start- 
ing so  badly.  After  drinking  her  coffee,  she  gath- 
ered up  the  few  dirty  dishes,  washed  them,  and 
set  them  up  to  drain.  It  saved  towels  that  way. 
Then  she  went  and  looked  at  the  clock.  Only  a 
quarter  to  eight.  Time  does  move  slowly  in  the 
morning — before  the  mailman  passes.  It's  surely 
going  to  be  a  long  day  with  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  around. 
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She  speculated  a  little:  Maybe  there  will  be 
something  in  the  mail  for  Mabel  today.  You  never 
can  tell.  It  would  be  exciting*  even  if  it  were  only 
a  post  card.  It  would  be  nice  to  hand  Mabel  a 
piece  of  mail — in  a  man's  hand-writing — when 
she  wakes  up,  even  before  she  had  a  chance  to 
ask  with  that  sad,  anxious  look  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  had  been  doing  for  years :  ' '  Mother,  was  there 
any  mail  for  me  today  ?"  Yes,  indeed,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  just  too  nice  for  words  if  she 
could  for  once  have  some  mail  from  him  for 
Mabel.  Her  breath  came  more  rapidly  as  the  dar- 
ing visualization  of  it  danced  around  in  her  mind. 
How  glorious  it  would  be  not  to  have  to  say  "no" 
for  once — not  to  have  to  say  that  "no"  which 
was  always  like  a  stab  in  the  heart — to  poor  Mabel. 

Ma  Hansen  tiptoed  across  the  room  and  looked 
in  on  her  daughter.  Mabel  was  snoring  gently, 
otherwise  you'd  hardly  know  she  was  there.  II or 
slight  body  seemed  almost  swallowed  up  in  the 
folds  of  her  quilt.  Though  Mabel's  pale  face  was 
turned  to  the  wall,  Ma  Hansen  could  see  that  her 
mouth  was  parted  in  a  soft  smile.  With  one  of 
her  gold  teeth  visible,  she  makes  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture— not  like  when  she  is  awake  with  her  lips 
either  shut  tight  and  "angry  like"  or  smoking, 
smoking ! 

Ma  Hansen  craned  her  neck  to  see  how  many 
cigarette  butts  there  were  on  the  tin  ash  tray 
alongside  Mabel's  cot.  There  were  at  least  a 
half  dozen.  She  always  puts  herself  to  sleep  with 
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cigarettes;  some  day  she'll  burn  herself  up,  bed 
and  all — thought  Ma  Hansen  perturbedly. 

Mabel,  as  though  sensing  her  mother's  pres- 
ence, turned  a  little  and  frowned  without  fully 
waking  up.  She  must  be  dreaming,  thought  Ma 
Hansen. 

She  tiptoed  away  ever  so  lightly,  lest  she 
wake  her.  Glancing  over  Mabel's  little  dressing 
table,  around  which  ruffled  gingham  hung  so  pret- 
tily, she  noticed  that  Mabel's  powder  box  was 
uncovered.  The  dust  will  be  sure  to  settle  on  it. 
She  wondered  if  she'd  disturbed  Mabel  by  cover- 
ing the  box.  The  powder  was  so  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  so  soft  and  pink.  She  wondered  why  Mabel 
used  hardly  any  of  it  at  all  nowadays.  It  would 
be  nice  to  put  a  tiny  dab  of  it  on  her  own  face 
too.  They  say  it  does  make  one  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter when  one  freshens  up  a  bit  with  that  smooth 
velvety  " flour."  But  she  wasn't  sure  Mabel 
would  like  her  to  meddle  with  her  things.  In 
fact,  she  felt  sure  Mabel  would  be  ' '  out  of  sorts ' ' 
if  she  knew  her  mother  was  prowling  about  in  her 
own  little  room. 

So  she  carefully  tiptoed  out  and  sat  down  up- 
right on  the  edge  of  the  sofa  in  the  front  room 
to  think  things  over.  If  we  just  had  a  little 
change  to  pay  for  some  yarn  we  could  be  knit- 
ting instead  of  just  sitting  around  all  day  long. 
If  Mabel  could  only  get  along  with  less  than  a 
package  of  cigarettes  a  day,  we  'd  probably  be  able 
to  manage  a  little  yarn.    But  that  couldn't  be. 
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Mabel  could  go  without  food  for  days  at  a  time, 
yet  she  must  have  her  cigarettes.  She  certainly 
eats  like  a  bird  and  smokes  like  a  chimney,  mused 
Ma  Hansen  bitterly. 

One  could  clean  the  house  again  to  kill  time, 
but,  having  cleaned  it  thoroughly  the  day  before, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  do  so  again  without  the 
slightest  possibility  of  having  company. 

Ma  Hansen's  eyes  moved  around  the  little 
"parlor."  The  depression  had  taken  shelter 
there — it  lurked  in  the  frayed  carpet,  the  broken 
chairs,  the  fallen  springs  of  the  overstuffed  couch, 
the  tattered  curtains  and  the  damp,  pasty,  spot- 
ted, ill-smelling  wall  paper.  Yet  the  little  home 
looked  as  clean  as  a  place  like  that  could  pos- 
sibly look.  Of  course  if  Mabel  were  having  com- 
pany Ma  Hansen  would  give  it  a  special  cleaning. 
But  that  wasn't  likely  to  happen.  No  one  ever 
came  to  see  Mabel  any  more.  Even  when  she  was 
younger  and  pleasanter  few  came.  She  wondered 
what  made  Mabel  that  way. 

Now,  when  she,  Ma  Hansen,  was  young  and 
not  married,  my,  my,  how  the  men  used  to  flock 
around  her!  My!  My! — and  she  had  to  go  and 
pick  the  worst  of  the  lot.  She  wondered  why  that 
man  of  hers  had  always  meant  so  little  in  her 
life,  coming  and  going,  as  he  always  did,  more 
like  a  shadow  than  a  human  being.  She  dismissed 
him  from  her  thoughts  completely  and  again 
strove  to  recapture  the  sweet  moments  of  her 
youth.  A  fleeting  smile  broke  up  the  lines  on  her 
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wrinkled  face  as  she  recalled  those  pleasant  ex- 
periences, but  she  cut  herself  short  and  dismissed 
them  quickly  from  her  mind,  feeling*  as  though 
she  had  committed  a  crime  against  Mabel  by 
dwelling  upon  the  good  fortune  of  her  own  youth. 
It's  not  that  there  had  never  been  romance 
in  Mabel's  life.  But  two  long  years  had  passed 
since  it  happened.  What  a  pretty  picture  they 
had  made — the  two  of  them  standing  there  at  the 
kitchen  door  four  years  previously:  Mabel  and 
that  nice-looking  salesman — talking  so  "friendly 
like."  And  to  think  that  she,  Ma  Hansen,  had 
almost  slammed  the  door  in  his  face,  when  along 
came  Mabel  and  invited  him  in  so  prettily.  My, 
how  they  had  talked!  Yes,  it  would  have  been 
mighty  lucky  for  Mabel  if  he  had  ever  written 
to  her.  He  certainly  had  promised  he  would;  if 
he  didn't  intend  to  why  had  he  written  down 
Mabel's  address!  She  had  paid  him  for  the  brush- 
es right  there  and  then — they  had  enough  money 
in  those  days  with  Mabel  working  and  all.  Fur- 
thermore, didn't  he  come  back  and  take  Mabel 
out  walking.  Ma  Hansen  remembered  that  well; 
how  she  lay  and  listened  far  into  the  night  for 
the  sound  of  Mabel's  latchkey  in  the  lock.  She 
always  had  a  way  of  knowing  whether  Mabel  had 
had  a  good  time  or  not  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
Mabel  did  go  out.  She  knew  it  by  the  click  of  that 
key.  Most  always  it  just  turned  so  "listless-like," 
as  though  saying,  "what's  the  use?"  Never  had 
it  snapped  so  gaily  as  that  night  when  Mabel 
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bad  gone  out  walking  with  that  Mr.  —  Mr. — 
What's  his  name.  How  Ma  wished  she  could  re- 
member his  name. 

Ma  Hansen  now  recaptured  every  blessed 
moment  of  that  night.  How  Mabel  had  bounced 
in  brimful  of  pleasure  and  had  come  straight  to 
Ma's  cot  (that  was  so  unusual  for  Mabel)  and 
said  right  out,  there  in  the  dark,  "Oh,  Ma,  I've 
a  feeling  that  he — he — ."  She  broke  off  abashed 
at  her  daring  supposition.  "No,  he  didn't  say 
anything  like  that,"  she  had  replied  to  Ma's 
eager  question,  * '  but  I  sort  of  have  a  feeling  that 
he  will;  oh,  Ma,  do  you  think  he  will?" 

He  was  going  on  the  road,  he  had  said,  and 
would  be  back  some  time,  though  not  soon — not 
for  a  long,  long  time,  perhaps.  He  had  told  Mabel 
his  name,  but  she  was  too  much  aflutter  to  think 
of  writing  it  down;  so  now  she  doesn't  even  know 
how  to  spell  it.  But  still  she  keeps  waiting,  wait- 
ing. 

Ma  liked  to  re-live,  in  her  fancy,  those  happy 
days  when  Mabel  still  called  her,  ' '  Ma, ' '  so  softly 
and  endearingly  instead  of,  as  since  then,  call- 
ing her,  "Mother,"  so  stiffly  and  coldly.  Ma 
Hansen  searched  her  soul.  Where  had  she  erred? 
Why  had  she  not  been  able  to  keep  her  daughter 
closer  to  her?  If  she  only  knew  what  to  do  about 
it.  "They  do  say  that  sometimes  a  mother  can 
help, ' '  mused  Ma  Hansen,  as  she  folded  her  hands 
helplessly  in  her  lap.  She  wondered  how  it  could 
be  done.   She  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at  such 
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things.  But,  of  course,  if  they  could  invite  some 
nice  man  for  supper  once  in  a  while,  perhaps, 
maybe  .  .  .  But  Mabel  just  wouldn't  hear  of  such 
a  thing.  "Do  you  think  I  want  to  show  off  our 
shabbiness !"  she  would  exclaim,  in  so  injured 
a  tone  that  Ma  Hansen  would  be  sorry  that  she 
had  mentioned  "company."  Or  else  Mabel  would 
fly  at  her  "sarcastically-like":  "In  what,  I  ask 
you,  are  you  going  to  serve  your  fine  cooking — 
in  paper  plates,  perhaps?" 

On  that  score,  Ma  Hansen  told  herself,  Mabel 
was  exaggerating.  For  after  all,  they  still  had 
those  four  plates  Aunt  Frances  had  given  them, 
and  everything  else  to  go  with  it  could  be  scraped 
together  one  way  or  another.  But  it  was  hard 
convincing  Mabel.  She  had  her  father's  stub- 
bornness. Often  Ma  Hansen  had  wanted  to  tell 
her  so  and  wanted  to  tell  her,  too,  that  if  she'd 
only  go  out  and  find  a  job,  things  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Someone  ought  to  prick  that  Mabel  with 
a  needle  point  to  wake  her  up — that 's  what !  For 
four  years  she  has  given  up  even  trying  to  get 
a  job,  as  though  the  world  had  come  to  an  end. 
"What's  the  use,  and  what  difference  does  it 
make  ?  Who  gives  a  rap  about  me,  and  who  needs 
me?"  That  was  all  she'd  been  hearing  from 
Mabel  for  four  years.  All  she  seems  to  care  about 
is  her  mail  from  '  *  him ' ' — mail,  which  never  comes 
— and  her  cigarettes,  mused  Ma  Hansen  sadly. 
All  she  does  is  sleep,  smoke  and  mope.  The  way 
she  runs  for  her  cigarettes  the  moment  she  wakes 
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up  in  the  morning,  even  before  she  has  had  her 
coffee,  you'd  think  her  life  hangs  on  a  cigarette. 

As  she  turned  this  thought  over  in  her  mind, 
Ma  Hansen  shifted  her  position  uneasily  and  her 
face  clouded.  She  suddenly  recalled  a  scene  from 
the  remote  past.  It  had  happened  about  fifteen 
years  earlier.  Mabel  was  just  sixteen  at  the  time 
— and  downright  pretty,  if  you  asked  her — when 
she  rushed  in,  one  day,  flushed  and  excited.  "Ma, 
I  want  to  see  you  a  minute  alone,"  she  had  ex- 
claimed with  bated  breath,  and  had  beckoned  her 
mother  into  the  kitchen  so  that  they'd  have  the 
strictest  privacy.  "Ma,  today  I  saw  a  ivoman 
smoking!  Ma,  isn't  it  awful!"  There  was  gen- 
uine consternation  in  the  child's  eyes,  but  Ma 
Hansen  could  hardly  believe  it.  And  then,  just 
a  few  months  later,  she  had  seen  it  with  her  own 
eyes.  Right  on  the  street,  near  her  own  window, 
two  women,  mere  girls  rather,  were  smoking  out 
there  in  broad  daylight.  Well,  it  sure  aroused 
Ma  Hansen's  feelings.  And  did  that  window  fly 
up !  And  did  she  tell  them  a  thing  or  two !  ' '  You 
shameless  hussies!"  she  yelled  at  them,  "you 
have  your  nerve  coming  near  where  nice  people 
live !  Get  away  from  here ! ' '  Ma  Hansen  did  not 
remember  what  else  she  said  to  them  but  she 
sure  was  angry.  And  now,  alas,  how  things  have 
changed ! 

Wearied  with  thinking  about  it  all,  Ma  Han- 
sen went  over  to  the  front  window  and  looked 
out  upon  the  street.   The  mailman  would  be  com- 
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ing  along  soon.  The  pretentious  apartment  build- 
ing across  the  way  peered  at  her  with  its  hun- 
dred and  one  eyes.  That  huge  building  always 
affected  her  in  a  strange  way.  It  drew  her  thoughts 
out  from  within  to  the  bright  daylight  of  the 
outer  world.  It  was  a  sweet  occupation  to  watch 
the  women  folk  of  those  alluring  apartments  come 
in  and  out  in  their  seal-skin  coats  and  swanky 
little  hats,  with  ample  purses  dangling  at  their 
sides.  Often  they  brought  home  great  bags  of 
groceries  in  their  cars.  Those  apartments  were 
not  for  W.  P.  A.  workers,  that's  certain.  They 
wouldn't  even  think  of  renting  them  to  people 
without  good  jobs.  And,  to  think  of  it,  the  build- 
ing is  all  filled  up  too !  The  depression  was  meant 
only  for  some  of  the  people — that  was  something 
Ma  Hansen  was  quite  sure  about.  Yet  it  was  fine 
and  pleasant  to  know  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  life  still  went  on  in  a  really  worthwhile 
way. 

Ma  Hansen  liked  stretching  her  imagination 
in  her  speculation  as  to  the  thrilling  experiences 
taking  place  behind  those  rich,  red  brick  walls. 
She  could  sit  for  hours  giving  her  fancy  free  play. 
Yes,  indeed,  that  great  big  house  separated  from 
her  life  by  the  mere  breadth  of  a  street  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  strange,  far-away  world  filled  with 
fascination  and  glamour.  It  was  always  teeming 
with  vitality  and  movement.  Sitting  at  the  window 
long  enough,  one  might  see  all  sorts  of  things 
happening  there.  At  that  very  moment,  for  exam- 
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pie,  a  glittering  Marshall  Field  truck  pulled  up 
along  the  curb.  Out  jumped  a  slick  uniformed 
boy  with  two  pasteboard  boxes  tied  together — 
that  meant  that  both  packages  went  to  one  fam- 
ily. Two  packages  to  one  family!  The  wonder 
of  it. 

Yes,  yes,  life  does  go  on.  Ah,  if  Mabel  were 
only  married  and  lived  in  one  of  those  apart- 
ments .  .  .  Ah !  .  .  . 

And  now  it  was  getting  on  well  toward  noon 
and  Mabel  was  still  sleeping.  Mabel  doesn't  like 
moping  around  whole  days  so  she  buries  half 
the  day  in  sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  The  mailman  ought 
to  be  coming  along  now.  Ma  Hansen  craned  her 
neck  and  espied  him  coining  down  the  street. 
Her  heart  gave  a  little  leap  as  a  never  quite  ex- 
tinguished spark  of  hope  flamed  up  in  it.  Maybe 
he  will  bring  a  little  something  today  besides 
advertisements.  Oh,  the  glory  of  it!  To  be  able 
to  hand  Mabel  mail  from  "him"  when  she  wakes 
up,  before  she  even  has  had  a  chance  to  ask  in 
that  hard  tone  of  voice,  "mother,  is  there  any 
mail  today?" — making  the  word  mother  sound 
as  though  it  did  not  mean  mother  at  all,  or  as 
if  she  thought  that  her  own  mother  would  do 
away  wTith  her  mail. 

Ma  Hansen's  hope  was  short-lived.  The  mail- 
man came  and  went  without  as  much  as  condes- 
cending to  look  at  the  weather-beaten  cottage  as 
he  passed.  Her  old  head  again  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  vary  her  "no's"  to  Mabel. 
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She  had  already,  used  up  about  every  possible 
variation.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  prolong  Mabel's 
hope  a  few  seconds,  she  had  said,  "I  haven't 
looked  yet."  At  other  times  it  had  been,  "It 
might  come  in  the  second  mail. ' '  Occasionally,  she 
would  soften  the  disappointment  with,  "Maybe 
it  was  lost  in  the  mail."  Then  again  there  was 
the  fairly  plausible  question,  "Are  you  sure  you 
gave  him  the  right  address?"  Through  the  years 
she  had  used  these  evasive  replies  over  and  over 
hundreds  of  times  because  saying  "no"  was  so 
hard.  What  will  she  say  today!  Her  inventive- 
ness was  about  exhausted.  What,  oh  God,  what 
will  she  tell  Mabel  today? 

And  there  was  Mabel  suddenly  upon  her. 
There  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  wrapped  in  a 
kimona  that  savored  unpleasantly  of  the  depres- 
sion, her  short,  frizzy  graying  hair  wildly  dishev- 
eled and  her  murky  eyes  framed  in  deep  black 
circles.  Mabel  yawned,  stretched  and  looked 
quizzically  at. her  mother  with  half-pleading,  half- 
accusing  eyes. 

"Mother,  was  there  any  mail  for  me  today?" 

Though  Ma  Hansen  had  heard  the  selfsame 
words  so  many,  many  times,  today  they  struck 
her  ears  with  the  impact  of  a  wounding  blow.  A 
tremor  surged  through  her.  It  was  as  if  some- 
thing had  broken  loose  deep  within  her  and  came 
pushing  up  to  her  tongue,  forcing  a  "yes"  in- 
stead of  "no,"  to  roll  off  it.    Avidly  she  drank 
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ill  the  leap  of  hope  which  flamed  up  in  Mabel's 
lusterless  eyes. 

"Where  is  it?  Give  it  to  me  quick!"  Mabel 
entreated  impatiently.  "Why — why  don't  you 
give  me  my  mail?  Where  is  it?" 

She  had  done  it.  She  had  answered,  "yes," 
instead  of  "no,"  to  Mabel's  urgent  request  be- 
cause the  truth  was  so  hard  to  utter.  And  now 
her  old  mind  was  struggling  with  the  problem  as 
one  would  with  a  snake  that  was  coiled  around 
one 's  neck.  She  looked  in  all  directions  frantically 
as  though  hoping  that  somehow  from  somewhere 
help  would  come — that  out  of  the  very  air  a  piece 
of  mail  would  issue  forth.  She  began  fumbling 
about,  making  believe  she  had  misplaced  it,  and 
pretending  to  look  for  it.  She  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  gain  time.  To  the  desperate  supplica- 
tion her  soul  sent  up  to  her  Savior,  no  answer 
came.  Mabel's  impatient  demand  was  now  ham- 
mering at  her  heart  like  a  threat.  All  at  once, 
out  of  the  depth  of  her  inner  turmoil,  came  wis- 
dom. Suddenly  she  knew  what  to  do.  At  any  rate, 
she  saw  clearly  that  she  must  stick  to  the  lie  which 
she  had  so  unwittingly  let  escape  between  her  lips. 

The  old  woman  drew  herself  up.  "Yes,  in- 
deed, there  certainly  was  mail  from  him.  He  said 
lie  thinks  of  you;  he  said  he'd  come  back  some 
day — he  had  had  some  bad  luck  but  he  still  thinks 
of  you.  I  burned  the  letter  up  with  the  papers 
this  morning  because — because,  well,  because  I 
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don't  want  you  ever  to  leave  me — yes,  yes,  that's 
the  God's  honest  truth." 

Ma  Hansen's  hand  flew  up  to  her  mouth,  as 
she  realized  with  a  pang,  what  she  had  done. 

Mabel  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips,  narrow- 
ed her  eyes,  tightened  her  lips,  and  came  mov- 
ing toward  her  mother  with  measured  steps. 
Then  suddenly  she  clenched  her  fists,  opened  her 
mouth  and  emitted  a  volley  of  wild  abuse.  All 
the  four  desolated  years  of  dreary  waiting,  all 
the  pent-up  emotion  of  those  bitter  years  now 
exploded  with  fierce  intensity. 

"You,  you,  my  mother,"  she  sneered,  "you 
to  play  such  a  dirty  trick  on  me.  What  right  have 
you  to  open  my  mail — what  right  have  you  to 
meddle  with  my  life!  So  you  want  to  keep  me 
imprisoned  here  in  this  dump,  all  my  life,  ha? 
I  '11  show  you !  That 's  the  end ;  I  'm  going  to  leave 
you  alone — you'll  never  see  me  again — I'll  get 
a  job — I'll  get  on  alone  until  he  comes  back.  He 
loves  me,  loves  me — do  you  hear!  He's  coming 
back  to  me ! ' '  Mabel's  voice  rose  with  every  word. 
It  reached  its  highest  pitch — then  cracked.  She 
broke  into  a  hysterical  laugh.  ' '  He  won 't  find  me 
in  this  hole  when  he  comes ! ' '  she  shouted  deris- 
ively. 

Ma  Hansen  kept  moving  slowly  backward  un- 
til her  back  was  against  the  wall.  Her  limbs 
seemed  to  turn  to  water.  Her  knees  weakened  and 
she  had  difficulty  in  keeping  herself  upright,  as 
Mabel's  heated  words  struck  her  in  the  face  like 
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so  many  explosives.  With  lowered  lids  and  tight- 
ly folded  hands  she  crouched  in  the  corner  as 
though  trying  to  shelter  herself  from  a  thunder- 
storm. 

Mabel  raved  on  mercilessly,  gaining  strength 
as  she  proceeded.  From  sheer  exhaustion  she  fin- 
ally abated  her  outburst.  But  soon  she  began 
darting  around  the  house  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  hare.  Now  Ma  Hansen  watched  her  from  un- 
der lowered  lids.  Mabel  was  moving  about  with 
a  new  lightness  of  step,  gathering  up  her  things, 
packing  them  in  a  box,  and  talking  to  herself  all 
the  while.  "I  am  going  to  get  a  job  tomorrow 
if  I  have  to  knock  at  every  door  in  the  city.  This 
dump  '11  never  see  me  again — never !  Never !  I  '11 
show  you ! ' ' 

The  very  house  shook  as  Mabel  ran  about, 
her  body  swaying  with  unwonted  intensity  of 
purpose. 

As  Ma  Hansen  followed  her  daughter's  move- 
ments with  obscured  eyes,  the  chaos  in  her  mind 
was  gradually  clearing  up.  The  fog  was  lifting. 
Clearly  she  saw  it  all.  She  had  pushed  Mabel 
out  of  her  life  forever;  she  had  torn  to  bits  the 
last  shreds  of  Mabel's  respect  for  her;  had  killed 
the  last  bit  of  affection  for  her  which  Mabel  might 
still  have  tucked  away  in  that  bruised  soul  of 
hers.  She  was  only  too  well  aware  of  Mabel's 
stubbornness.  She  feared  she  would  never  be 
forgiven. 
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The  future  loomed,  before  Ma  Hansen,  dark 
and  cold  in  its  loneliness.  The  end  of  all  things 
had  come  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Still  a 
certain  sense  of  triumph  hovered  in  her  con- 
sciousness. She  had  awakened  Mabel,  had  taken 
her  out  of  a  paralyzing  stupor,  had  roused  in  her 
a  will  to  live.  Mabel  would  go  on  to  make  a 
life  for  herself  now.  No  more  moping,  no  more 
letting  countless  hours  roll  over  her  unused,  no 
more  dying  by  inches  while  waiting  desperately 
for  mail  that  will  never  come.  She  saw  plainly 
that  the  false  hope  of  "Ms"  coming  had  breathed 
new  life  into  Mabel's  spirit,  infused  new  vital- 
ity into  her  blood.  So  now  Mabel's  harsh  words 
had  upon  Ma  Hansen  the  effect  of  so  many  cares- 
ses. 

Gradually  Mabel's  pace  slackened.  She  sat 
down  and  began  tapping  her  fingers  on  the  wooden 
arm  chair.  But  in  an  instant  she  was  up  once 
more.  Frowning  long  and  hard  at  herself  in  a 
little  mottled  mirror,  she  began  striding  up  and 
down  the  floor  again,  talking  to  herself;  her 
vehemence,  rising  like  billows  before  a  storm. 
"What's  the  difference  and  what's  the  use?  He 
would  have  none  of  me  anyhow.  Why  should  he 
even  spit  on  the  likes  of  me?  I  don't  see  what 
ailed  him  to  think  of  writing  to  me  anyhow — 
it'd  been  just  as  well  if  he  didn't.  I  wonder  why 
he  did?" 

Then  of  a  sudden,  with  her  back  turned  to 
her  mother  whom  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
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for  the  moment,  she  stopped  short  in  a  strange 
silence,  as  though  she  were  listening  to  an  echo — 
or  to  an  inner  voice;  as  though  sudden  divina- 
tion had  kindled  her  awareness.  She  pushed  the 
disheveled  hair  away  from  her  forehead  and 
passed  her  hand  across  her  brow  as  if  to  clear 
her  mind.  Then  snatching  a  side  glance  at  her 
mother  to  make  quite  sure  she  wasn't  looking, 
she  furtively  tip-toed  over  to  the  coal  stove  and 
peeped  in.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  papers  hav- 
ing been  burnt  there.  It  was  as  empty  and  as  dead 
as  her  dead  hopes.  She  stood  there  gazing  for 
a  long  time  into  its  cold,  truth-revealing  empti- 
ness, struggling  with  new  perceptions  and  a  new 
awareness.  The  "dead"  stove  which  had  demol- 
ished her  illusory,  dream-like  hope  of  romance 
seemed  also  to  have  awakened  her  to  a  deeper 
understanding  as  regards  the  being  who  had 
given  her  life;  lifted  her  to  a  higher  view  of  the 
situation;  revealed  to  her  the  mother-love  which 
her  frustration  had  obscured  from  her  perception 
and  which,  in  turn,  was  now  reviving  her  wilted 
spirit. 

When  Mabel  lifted  her  head  from  the  stove 
there  was  a  new  expression  on  her  face.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  made  a  comforting  discovery,  found 
balm  and  ease  for  the  ills  of  her  soul  and  a  new 
peace  of  mind.  All  the  scorn,  all  the  bitterness 
which  had  distorted  her  countenance  passed  away, 
leaving  in  its  wake  a  wan  smile,  beginning  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  and  gradually  spreading 
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all  over  her  face.  She  turned  about  and  gave  her 
mother  a  long  thoughtful  look,  as  though  she  were 
seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  Then  she  said:  "Ma, 
why  don't  you  get  up  and  sit  on  a  chair ?"  There 
was  an  unexpected  mellowness  in  her  tone  and 
a  certain  warmth  in  the  way  she  said  the  word, 
"ma." 

Ma  Hansen's  eyelids  lifted  slowly.  The  eyes 
of  the  two  women  met,  the  mother's  full  of  a 
questioning  look,  the  daughter's  meek  and  un- 
certain. They  said  nothing  more  to  each  other, 
their  hearts  being  filled  to  overflowing,  because 
in  that  instant  something  had  flashed  between 
them.  It  was  like  a  dazzling  light  cutting  through 
darkness. 

Ma  Hansen  uncoiled  her  old  body  slowly  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Mabel  began  moving  about 
again  to  ward  off  a  certain  embarrassment.  Ma 
Hansen  watched  her  from  the  corner  of  her  eyes 
with  wonder,  because,  though  Mabel  did  not  say 
anything  yet,  her  calmer  movements  were  full  of 
new  meaning. 
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